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PREFACE. 


If the merit of a WorTc may be esbmated from the universality of its recep 
tion, Plutarch's Lives have a claim to the first honours of Literature. No 
book has been more generally sought afteti or read with greater avidity 
It was one of the first tliat were brought out of the retreats of the learned, 
and translated into the modem languages. Amiot, Abbe of Bellozane, 
published a French 'translation of it in the reign of Henry II., and from 
that work it was translated into English m the time of Queen Elizabetiu 

It is said by those who are not willing to allow Shakspeare much learning, 
that he availed himself of the last-mentioned translation ; but they seem to 
forget that, in order to support their arguments of this kind, it is necessary 
for them to prove diat Plato too was translated into English at the same 
time, for the celebrated soliloquy, “To b^ or not to be,” is taken almost 
vcrbaUm from that plulosopher j yet we have never found that Plato was 
translated in those times. 

Amiot was a man of great industry and considerable learning He 
sought diligently in the libranes of Rome and Venice for those Lives of 
Plutardi which are lost ; and though his seardi was unsuccessful, by meeting 
with a vancty of MSS , and comparing them with the pnnted copies, he 
was enabled in many places to rectify the text. This was a \eiy essential 
arcumstance; for few ancient wnters had suffered more than Plutarch from 
the carelessness of printers and transcnbers, and, with all his merit, it was 
his fate for a long time to find no able restorer. The schoolmen despised 
his Greek because it had not the punty of Xenophon, nor the Attic terseness 
of Anstoplianes. Amiot’s translation was published in the year 155S , but 
no reputable edition of the Greek text of Plutarch appeared till that of Pans 
in 1024, which, though drawn from an imperfect text, passed through 
many editions, till Dacier, under better auspices, attempted a new one, 
which he executed with great elegance and tolerable accuracy The text 
he followed was not correct, for the London edition of Plutarch was not 
then published. The French language being the fashionable language of 
almost e\ety Court in Europe, Dacier’s translation came not only into the 
libranes, but into the hands of men. Plutarch was unhersally read, and 
no book in those times had a more extensive sale, or went through a greatei 
number of impressions. The translator had, indeed, acquitted himself, in 
one respect, with great happiness He had carefully followed that rule, 
which no translator ought ever to lose sight of— the great rule of humounng 
the genius and maintaining the structure of his own langur^e. He fre- 
quently broke the long and embarrassed penods of the Greek; and by 
dividing and shortening them, he gave them greater persplcui^ and more 
easy movement Yet still he was faithful to his original , and where he 
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did not mistake him, which indeed he seldom did, conveyed his ideas wiA 
cWniess He ennehed his translation with a vanety of eiylanatoiy notw 
There are so many readers who have no competent acquaintance wift the 
castoixis of antiquity^ the laws of the ancient ^mtesy the ceremonies of uieir 
religion, and the remote and minuter parts of their bistoiy and genealogy, 
that, to have an account of these matteis ever before the eye, and to travd 
with a guide who is ready to describe to us every object we are unacquainted 
with, IS a privilege equally convenient and agreeable But here the anno 
tutor ought to have stopped When examples are placed before them, thCT 
null not fail to make right inferences , but if those are made for them, the 
didactic air of mibrmation destroys their influence. . 

After the old English translation of Plutarch, which was professemy 
taken from Amiot’s French, no other appeared till the time of Diyden, who 
■was prevailed upon, by his necessities, to head a company of translator, 
and to lend the sanction of his glonous name to a translation of Plutarch, 
wntten, as he himself acknowledges, by almost as many hands as there 
were lives. That this motley work was full of errors, inequalities, and 
inconsistencies, is not in the least to be wondered at Indeed, their task 
as not easy To translate Plutarch under any circumstances could require 
no ordinary skill in the language and antiquities of Greece, but to attempt 
it whilst the text was in a depraved state, unsettled and unrectifled, abound 
ing with errors, misnomers, and transpositions — &is required much greater 
abilities than fell to the lot of that body of translators in general. But the 
diversities of style were not the greatest fault of this strange translation. 
It was lull of the grossest errors Ignorance on the one hand, and hastiness 
or negligence on Qie other, had filled it with absurdities in every Life, and 
inaccuracies m almost every page. The language in general was insup* 
portahly tame, tedious, and embarrassed The penods bad no harmony, 
ihe phreseolo^ had no elegance, no spint, no precision Yet this is the 
last translation of Plutarch’s Lives timt has appeared m the Engluh Ian* 
guage, and the only one that is now read. When Darner’s translation came 
abroad, the proprietor of Diyden’s copy in 1727 endeavoured to repair it 
by a mean recourse to the labours of Daaer 

Tliua the English Plutarch’s Lives, at first so heterogeneous and absurd, 
received but little benefit from this whimsical reparation Dueler’s best 
notes were, indeed, of some value, but the patchwork alterations 'the 
editors had drawn from his translation, made their book appear still like 
Otway’s Old Woman, whose gown of many colours spoke “vanety of 
ivTCldiedness.”^ 

T^ translation continued in the same form upwards of thirty years. 
But in die year 7758 thepropnetor engaged a gentleman of abilities to give 
It a second purgation. He rectified a multitude of errors, and in many 
places endeavoured to mend the miserable language Two of the Lives 
he translated anew; tnd this he executed in such a manner, that, had he 
done the whole, the present translators would never have thought of the 
undertaking But two Lives out of fifty made a very small part of &is 
great work, and though he rectified many errors m the old translation, yet, 
where almost everything was error, it is no wonder if many escaped him. 
In the course of our Notes we had remarked a great number, but, appre- 
hensive that such a continual attention to the faults of a former transition 
might appear mvidious, we expunged the greatest part of the remarks, and 
suflered sudi only to remain as might testify the propriety of our present 
undertaking Besides, though the ingenious reviser of the edition of 1758 
might repair the language where it was most palpably deficient, it was im 
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possible fi5r him to alter the cast and complexion of the whole It would 
stiU retain its mcqualities, its tameness, and heavy inarch , its mixture of 
idioms, and the irksome tram of far-connected penods These it still 
retains; and aher aU the operations it has gone through, remains **likc 
some patch’d doghole eked witli ends of wall P’ 

In tfus view of things, the necessi^ of a new translation is obvious, and 
the hazard does not appear to he great With such competitors for the 
public favour, the contest has neither glory nor danger attending it But 
the labour and attention necessary, as wdl to secure as to obtain that favour, 
neither are nor ought to be less. And with whatever success the present 
translators may be thought to have executed their undertaking, they will 
ahvays at least have the merit of a diligent desire to discharge this public 
duty faithfully Where the text of Blutarch appeared to them erroneous, 
they have spared no pains and neglected no means in their power to rectify 
' it Sensibte &at the great art of a translator is to prevent the peculianties 
of his author’s language from stealing into his oivn, they have been particu- 
larly attentive to mis point, and have generally endeavoured to keep their 
English unmixed with Greek. At the same time it must be observed tliat 
there is frequently a great similarity in the structure of die two languages , 
yet that resemblance, in some instances, makes it the more necessary to 
guard against it on the whole niis care is of the greater consequence, 
beesfuse Plutarch’s Lives generally pass tlirough the hands of young people, 
who oi^ht to read their own language in its native purity, unmixed and 
untainted mth the idioms of different tongues For their sakes too, as well 
as for the sake of readers of a different class, we have omitted some passages 
in the text, and have only signified the omissions by asterisks Some, 
perhaps, may censure us for taking too great a hberty with our author m 
this arcumstance However, we must beg leave in that instance to abide 
by our own opinion , and sure we are that we should have censured no 
translator for the same. Could everything of that kind have been omitted 
we should have been still less dissatisfied , but sometimes the chain of the 
narrative Mould not admit of it, and the disagreeable parts were to be got 
over with as much decency as possible. 

In the descnptions of battles, camps, and sieges, it is more than probable 
that we may sometimes be mistaken m the mihtaiy terms. We have 
endeavoured, however, to be as accurate in this respect as possible, and to 
acquamt ourselves with this kind of knowledge as well as our situations 
world permit , but we will not promise the reader tliat we have always 
succeeded \^ere something seemed to have fallen out of the text, or 
where the ellipsis was too violent for the forms of out language, we have 
not scrupled to mamtam the tenor of the narrative, or the chain of reason, 
by such little insertions as appeared to be necessary for the purpose. These 
short insertions we at first put between hooks; but as that deformed the 
page, without answenng any material purpose, we soon rejected it 
Such are the hberties we have taken with Plutardi, and the learned, ue 
flatter ourselves, will not think them too great Yet there_is one more, 

, whith, if we could have presumed upon it, would have made his book 
infinitely more uniform and agreeable. We often wished to throw out of 
the text mto the notes those t^ioos and digr^ive comments that moil the 
beauty and order of his narrative mortify the expectation frequentfy when 
It IS most essentially interested, and destroy the natural influence of ms story 
by turning the attention into a different channd Every reader of Plntanm 

must hav c fdt the pam of these unseasonable digressions; but we could not, 
unon our own pleasure or authority, remove them. 
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In the Notes we have prosecuted these several intentions. We have 
endeavoured to bring the English reader acquainted with the Greek and 
Roman antiquities, where Plutarch had omitted anything remarkable in 
the Lives, to supply it from other authors, and to make his book in some 
measure a genei^ history of the periods under his pen. In the Notes, too, 
we ha\e assigned reasons for it, where we have differed from the former 
translators. 

This part of our work is neither wholly borrowed nor altogether original 
Where Dacier or other annotators offm'cd us any thing to the purpose, we 
have not scrupled to make use of it, ind to avoid the endless trouble of 
citations we make this acknowledgment once for all The number of 
original notes the learned reader will find to be very considerable ; but there 
are not so many notes of any kind in flie latter part of the work, because 
the manners and customs, the religious ceremonies, laws, state-offices, and 
forms of government, among the ancients, being explained in the first Lives, 
much did not remain for the business of information 

Four of Plutarch’s Parallels are supposed to be lost those of Themis- 
toclcsand Camillus, Pyrrhus and Marius; Phocion and Cato, Alexander 
and Caesar. These Dacicr supplies by others of his own composition, but 
so different from those of Plutarch, that they have little right to be incor- 
porated with his works. 

The necessary Chronological Tables, together with Tables of Monej, 
Weights and Measures, and a copious Index, have been provided for this 
translation, of which we may truly say, that it ivants no other advantages 
than such as the Translators had not power to give. 


THE LIFE OF PLUTARCH. 


As, in the progress oT life, we first pass 
through scenes of innocence, peace, and 
fancy and afterwards encounter the vices 
and disorders of society so we shall here 
amnse ourselves a while in the peaceful 
solitude of the philosopher, before we pro- 
ceed to those more animated, but less 
pleasing objects he describes. 

Nor will the view of a philosopher’s life 
be less instructive than his labours. If the 
latterteach us howgreat laces accompanied 
Hath great abilities, may tend to the rum 
of a state , if they inform us how Ambition 
attended with magnanimity, how Atance 
directed by political sagacity, how Envy 
and Revenge armed wath petwnal valour 
and popular support, will destroy the most 
sacred establishments, and breaic through 
eveiy batner of human repose and safely, 
the iormer will contance os that equanimity 
IS more desirable than the highest pivilcges 
of mind, and that the most distiDhUtshed 
situations tn life are less to be envi^ Ilian 
those quiet allotments, where Science is th” 
surmort of Virtue. 

Pindar and Epaninondas had, long be 
fore Plutarch s time, red-emed in some 


measure the credit of Boeotia, and rescued 
the inhabitants of that country from the 
proverbial imputation of stupidity When 
Plutarch apprared, he confirmeo the repu 
lation It had recovered. He shewed tnat 
genius IS not the grorvth of any particular 
soil and that its cultivation requires no 
peculiar qualities of climate. 

Chaerone.a, a town in Bootia, between 
Phocis and Attica, had the honour to give 
him birth Tins place was remarkable for 
nothing but the tameness and servility of 
Its inhabitants, whom Antony s soldiers 
made beasts of burthen, and obliged to 
cany tbeu- com upon their shoulders to the 
coast. As It lay between two seas, and 
was partly diut up by mountains, the mr, 
of course, was heavy, and truly Boeotian. 
But situations os little favoured by nature 
os Oianonea have given birth to the 
greatest men, of which the celebrated 
i-oclce and many others are instances. 

Flutaieli himself acknowledges the stu 
pidily of the Bocouans in geoetnl , but he 
imputes It rather to their diet than to their 
air for, in bis TWatise on Animal Food, 
be intimates that a grots indulgence m that 
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ttficle. Which tras usual tnth his connti 7 * This mode ot punishment in our public 

men, comnbutes greatly to obscure the schools is one of the worst remains of bar> 

ritdlectnal faculties. bansm that prevails among us. Sensible 

It IS not ean to ascertmn in what year minds, however solatile and inattentive in 

he was tom. Kuautd places it about the early years, mav be drawn to their duty by 

middle of the reign of Qaudius; others, means, which shame and fc.ars of a more 

towa^ the end of it. hberal nature than those of corporal punish* 

Plutarch says that he studied Philosophy meat wilt supply AVhere there is but little 

under Ammomns, at Delphi, when Nero sensibility, the effect which that mode of 

made his progress into Greece. This, we punishment produces is not more happy 

know, was in the twelfth a ear of that Em* It destroys that little, though it should be 

f ero' s reign, in the consulship of Pauhnus the first cate and labour of the preceptor 

uetonius and Pontius Telesinus, and to increase it To beat the body is to de- 
year of Olympiad aix, A.i> £6. Daaer base the mind Nothing so soon or so 

obsenes that Plutarch must have been totally abolishes the sense of shame, and 

seventeen or eighteen at least, when he yet that sense is at once the best preserva* 

was engaged in the absirase studies of me of virtue, and the greatest inceutive to 

pbilosqtoy , and he therefo'e fixes his birth every species of excellence, 
about five or six years before the death of Another pnncipal advantage which the 
Claudius. This, however, IS bare suppost- ancient mode of the Greet* education gave 

non The youth of Greece studied under its pupils, was their early access to every 

the philosophers very early; for their branch of philosophical learning They 

worl^ With tliose of uie poets and rheto* did not, like us, employ their youth in the 

naans, formed their liirf course of dis* acquisition of words— they were engaged 

cipime. In pursuiu of a higher nature— in acquinng 

But to determine whether he was bom the knowledge of things, Ihey did not, 

under the reign 01 Claudius, or in the early like us, spend seven or ten years of 

part of Neras Kign (which vve the rather scholastic labour in making a general 

believe, as he says himself, that he was acquaintance with two dead languages, 

very young when Nero entered Greece), Those years were employed m the study 

to make it clearly understood whether he of nature, aiiu in gaining the element:, of 

studied at Delphi at to or at tS years of philosophical knowledge from her onginal 

age, 15 of much less consequence than it is economy and laws, 
to know by what means, and under what The way to mathematical and philoso* 
auspices, he acquired that humane and phical knowledge was indeed mudi more 
rational phuosophy which is distinguished easy among the anaent Creeks than it can 
m his works. ever be with us. Those, and every other 

Anunomut sms his preceptor, bnt of saence, are bound up m terms which we 

him we know little. He menuons a singu* can never understand preasely till we be* 

lar instance of his’ manner of correcting his come acquainted wath the languages from 

pupils, which they are derived. Plutarch, when 

‘'Our master (says he) having one day be learned the Roman language, which 
observed that we had indulged ourselves was not till he was somewhat advanced in 

too luxuriously at dinner, at ms nfteraoon life, observed that he got the knowledge of 

lecture ordered his freedmau to give his words from his knowledge of things. But 

own son the disapiine of the whip in our we he under the necessity of reversing his 

presence , agnifyang at the same time that method , and before we can arrive at the 

he sulTered tins punishment because he knowledge of ihings, we must first labour 

could not eat his victuals without sauce. to obtain the knowledge of words. 

The philosopher alt the while had his eye However, though the Greeks had access 
upon us, and we knew well for whom this to saence a ithout the acquisition of other 

example of punishment was intended " languages they were, nevertheless, suffia 

This arcumstance shows, at least, that enily attentive to the cultivation of their 

Ammonius was not of the school of Epi* own Philology, after the mathematics 

cunts. l*he seventy of hts disapline, in* and philosophy, was one of tharpnnapal 

deed, seems rather of the Stoic cast , but studies , and they applied themselves con* 

It IS most probable that he belonged to the siderably to cntical investigation. 

Academiaans , for their schools at that A proof of this we find in that Disscrta* 
time had the gnaiest reputation in Greece. tion which Plutarch hath given us on the 

It was a happy orcumstance in the dis* word e l, engraved on the Temple of Apollo 

apline of those schools that the parent only at Oelphk In this tract he introduces the 

had the power of corporal punishm«.nt the scholastic disputes, wherein he makes a 

tod and the ferula were snatched from the pnncipal figure. After givang us the van- 

hand of the petty tyrant his oflice alone ous significations which others assigned to 

was to inform the mind, he had no this word, he adds his own idea of it , and 

authonty to dastardize the spint he had that is of some consequence to us, because 

no power to extmratsh the generous flame | it shews us that he was not a polytheist 
offreedom, or to break down the noble in* j "ti sayshe, asif itwere cl II , 

dependent of soul, by the slavish, deoas* { TAm art mu I mean not in the aggre 

ing, and degrading application of the rod. I gate tense, as we say, one army or one 
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body of men composed of manyindmduals , 
bat that which exists distinctly must ncces- 
sanU be one , and the very idea of Being 
implies individuality One is that which 
IS a simple Being, free from mixture and 
composition To be one, therefore, in this 
sense is consistent only with a nature enure 
m Its first principle, and incapable of al- 
terauon or decay'’ - 
So far we ate perfectly satisfied with 
Plutarch’s creed, but not with his cnucism. 
To suppose that the word c( should signify 
the existence of one God only, is to hazard 
too much upon conjecture, and the whole 
tenor of the Heathen theology maLes 
against it 

Nor can we be better pleased with the 
other Inteipretationsofthis celebrated word 
We can net er suppose that it barely signi- 
fied if, mtimating thereby, that the bust 
ness of those who visited the temple wias 
inquiry, and that thw came to ask the 
17eity if such events should come to pass. 
This construction is too mu<di forced, 
and It would do as well, or even better, 
were the it interpreted, tf \aa. make hum 
presents to the God, if you pay me 
pnest. 

Were not this inscription an object of 
attention among the learned, we should not 
at this distant penod of time have thought 
It worth menUomng, otherwise than as it 
gives us an idea of one branch of Plutarch’s 
education But as a single ivord inscribed 
on the Temple of Apollo at Delphi, cannot 
but be matter of curiosity with those who 
cany their enqumes mto remote antiquity, 
we shall not scruple to add one more to the 
other conjectures concermng it. 

We wall suppose, then, that the e( was 
here usc^ in the Ionic dialect, for ((0s, I 
imth rhis perfectly expressed die state 
of mmd of all that entered the temple on 
the business of consultation , and it might 
be no less emphatical in tlie Greek than 
Virgil s Quanquam O I was in the Latin 
If we carry this conjecture farther, and 
thmk It probable that this w ord might, as 
the imtial word of n celebrated line m the 
third book of the Odyssey, stand there to 
•ignify the whole Ime, we shall reach a 
degree of probabihty umost bordering on 
certainty Tlie terse we allude to is this 
“ O that the Gods would empower me to 
obtain my wasliesl” What prater more 
proper on entering the temples of the Gods, 
particularly with the tiew of consulting 
them on the ctents of life. 

If it should be thought that the initiad 
word IS tosuificient to represeat a whole 
verse, we have to answer, that it wasagree 
able to the custom of the ancients, llicy 
not only conveyed the sense of particular 
verses by their mitial words, hut frequently 
of large passages by the quotatioa of a 
single line, or even of lialf aline , some in- 
stances of winch occur id the followang 
■' Idles, Thercasonofthisisobvions, “Ilie 
works of ihcir best poets were almost urn 
vetsally committed to memory, and the 


smallest quotation was sufiicient to convey 
the sense of a whole passage, 

Tliese observations are matters of mere 
curiosity, indeed , but they have had their 
use for they have naturally pointed out to 
us another instance of the excellence of that 
education whidi formed our young philo- 
sopher This was the improvement of the 
memory, by means of exeimse. Mr Locke 
has justly, though obviously enough, ob 
served, that nothing so much strengthens 
this faculty as the enmloyment of it 
’The Greek mode of education must have 
had a wonderful effect in this case. The 
continual exercise of the memoiy, lu laying 
up the treasures of their poets, the precepts 
of thmr philosophers, and the problems of 
their ma^emaucians, must have given it 
that medianical power of retention, which 
nothing could easily escape. Thus Fliny 
(Hist Nat lib viL cap. 34 ) tells us of a 
Greek called Chatmidas, who could repeat 
from memeiy the contents of the largest 
library 

’The advantages Flutaicb denved from 
tins exercise appear in eicry part of his 
works. As the waitings of poets lived in 
his memory, they were ready for use and 
application on every apposite occasion 
They were always at hand, either to con- 
firm the sentiments and justify the prin- 
ciples of his heroes, to support his own, or 
to illustrate both 

By the aid of a cultivated memory, too, 
he was enabled to write a number of co- 
temporary Lives, and to assign to eaidi 
such a portion of busmess in the general 
transactions of the times, as might be suffi- 
cient to delineate the character, without re- 
peated details of the same actions and 
negotiations. This made a very difficult 
nit of his work , and he acquitted himself 
ere with great management and address. 
Sometimes, indeed, he has repeated the 
same circumstances in cotemporaty Lives , 
but It was hardly avoidable. 

But though an improved memory might, 
in this respect, be of service to hum as un- 
doubtedly It was, there were oAeis in 
which It was rather a disadvantage. By 
trusting too much to it, he has fallen into 
inaccuracies and inconsistencies, where he 
was professedly drawing from preceding 
wnteis , md we have often been obliged to 
rectify ha mistake^ by consulting those 
authors, because be would not be at the 
pains to consult them himself 
If Plutardi might properly be said to be- 
long to any sect of philosopheis, his educa- 
tion, the rationality of his principles, and 
the modesty of his doctnnes, would incline 
us to place him with the latter academy 
At least, when he left his master Ammoniiis 
and came into society, it is more than 
probable that he ranked particularly wiih 
that sect 

His writings, however, furnish us with 
mani reasons for thinking that he after 
wards became t citizen of the philosophical 
world. He appears to haie examined 
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»v«ry vet ■ftult s «!n atnl ttsr.tju.’lettl 
s.’U't <K»; %e> Isavt teltcted wV* I e fiatitl 
ti Ki« Tsr the cf vttes ftsd !wwn 

IV*; tt’A 19 hsve left ill* reit fc* jli? 
{'irHc'i cf »Hc'< vtliot* iisnwn»"« of rCiii 
cea* 1 il!!“l. r iiv c” ff’.aiy C[Vr> 

fined ttt ary dfSJTiiBii’Stj cf ffi'a 
tK-ni ihe Aode'eicisa* fie tool, 
l~sd«Ty rf ard loft l****! U «r 

c ipM*al t«M ej.s* • tic l"iftovre<J il 
v*ir*sl llitr a“i] Kare vji to m 
■n Srreat titrir tioal re 

l^actlie* tsidi ll ti“ vain, t’if'ijjjh 
errfttiilaan. 

%\ »sh ihe rcttj-att’jci^o iw’Vcd «n 
cf lui* jnJ scitrcc a“<l cf l*re ; but, tau 
f td with vl 3 ever jaactstral Irowlttlsc 
mlftti l>e aesya ml, be left theta t* d oia 
cm- the hypot* etKSil p.iii < 1 ' ihr foore-, 
t—4 to chats tl * »*-'dows cf mrtsn itirooph 
the outfM cf it-n latv. 

To l)jft S'saca iic vaw »• Jtblcd fi'- the 
belrf «*■ a ^ante*t*'tf Pftmdtare tjt he 
otold cot erttr nw ihttr i'’ee cf ru.urc 
Tfrardt sad raatUimetta. He Ww net 
h TV to rreoncile il'c r*tv>j!t arrnej of the 
'■cswae r*j“? until hw iad‘ci-tl chenscicr 
htre-afh-r of lluterdi'* U row 

ceiact froTi wind «e tan iv'er that he 
*a« a^qaanied with tl e Chntten teU non 
1 tom the *>*0 c<, tt», he t>OTTOwcd the 
dch-'rce of firtuofo oat 1 e tcjwitd the 
c—tstBrsdfiiardatioa or which tl «> erected 
tl at vifider He aert traeh to Socrate* for 
rttneitilet-ahCTCoa to ml It. 

itn the rpsoutea-ai he doe* not teem to 
have had jTuch 5ottreoii*v, thmigh the 
acccntmoilating nln'itojJi^ o' Armippas 
entered fr«ia«aily into bit volitic-s and 
rometimts jrtothe gencml econotnj of hit 
life. In the little t.atet of Orecce, that 
phtlosorhy liad roi wach to do; lut had 
It brea adop'ed in the more violent incasum 
of the Roman Adminiatiation, our cele- 
brated hiogmiiher would no.liave had sueli 
acenet of blood and run to describe, for 
cnulauon, prejudire, and cppoaitioa immi 
whatever pnaciji’es they wirot plead tl tir 
a^Iogy, fimt Mruch out the fire that laid 
the conmonweaUh in asdics. If I'lubtrch 
lunrowed anytliing more from hpicunis it 
was his rational idea of enjOTOent. Tliat 
such was his idea is mote than prohable , 
for ll Is iinpowble to believe the tales tliat 
the Uealtien Uaots have told of him, or to 
siimioie tliat the cultivated mind of a 
philosopher should pm*!*® I** liajipitiess 
out of the temperate order of nature His 
irrehnious opinions he left to him, as be 
had left to the other sects tlicir vaniues 
and absurdities. 

But svi en we bnne; him to tlte scliool of 
Pythasona^ what idea shall sie entertain 
of him t Shall w e consider him any loneer 
os an Acaderaictan, or ns a citizen of Uie 
philosophical world t Naturally benevolent 
and humane, he finds n system of dismi^ 
and philosophy perfectly adapted to bis 
natural sentiments. 'Xlie whole animal 
creation he had onsinally fooheduponwitli 


an ir'tlacuve terdrmew , hut when the 
omuhte Pythacftras, the pries* of Nature, 
la defc’ree cf the enmmatt {mivitepcs of lie* 
crratoics lutd ca led relipea into their 
cai.j«— wl rn br sough' to soften the cruelty 
tl at lasn I -d tserexsed nfiaiiut them, liy 
the hoac.‘t nrt cf ttt'i.u.*ti''p the doarme 
cC trait'misir'itKm, how- corhl the humane 
a-d bcresmlrnt Plata eh refit«e to serve 
under this rtie«t of Natttref It was im- 
t-ais hk He •'dof cd the docinne of the 
Meteaiy*yth£ws. He cii'ciedl in'o the 
me*ciful sel ere of Pythagoras, and, lihe 
bin, ditrtied tie cruelty of tlic human 
spettcs by nppeahajj to the selfish qualities 
fi. Uinr napire, by suhdmnr the r pnde 
”nl exc tiag their syripalny, while he 
sJicntd them that tlier future existence 
inlehi be th* condition of a reptile. 

ill s spin* at d di* position brea); s'ttmRly 
from him in his obseisations on the elder 
CatOi, And nsrotlnng can exhibit n more 
1 vely picture of him Uian these paintings 
of his own, we shall not scruple to intro- 
duce them here " For my part, 1 cannot 
but charge his ustns his servants hhe so 
may beasts of burden, and turning them 
oT, or rellinR them when they grew old, to 
the Bceoiirt of a mean and ungenerous 
rpint whidi tlitahs tltni the sole tie beew een 
m in and mn is 11 terest or necessity Wat 
jjoodne-ss moves in a larger sphere than 
JUS. ICC llic obhpiiicas of law and equity 
rear’i only to manl ind, but kindness and 
be icfieepce s'lould be extended to creatures 
of every species , and these still flow from 
the b'ca-t of a w ell natured m.*ui, ns streams 
that issue from the livttm fountain A 
f ood man wall tahe care of lus horses and 
dogs, not only white they are young, but 
whe 1 old ana p.ast service we certainly 
ought not to treat living creatures hie 
shoes or ho isehold goods, w hicli, w hen 
worn out aviili use, we tlirow away , and 
w ere it only to Icani benev oknee to human- 
land, we sliould be merciful to other 
creatures I or my own part, I would not 
sell even an old ov that had laboured for 
me, miicli less would I remove, for the 
sake of n little money, a grown old in 
my service from Ins usual lodgings and 
diet , for to him, poor man 1 it would be as 
bad as banishment, since he could be of no 
morctiseto the buyer than he was to the 
seller" 

^VllBt nn amiable idea of our benevolent 
philosopher I How worthy the instructions 
of the priest of Nature I How honourable 
to tliat great ma'ter of tniili and univcrs-al 
science, whoso sentiments were decisive in 
every doubtful matter, and whose maxims 
were received wath silent conviction! 
*(VaI Max. lib vtii cap >5 ) 

Whereforw should we wonder to find 
Plutarch more paxucularly attached to the 
opinions of tins great man f Whether we 
consider the immensity of his erudition, or 
the benevolence of his System, the motives 
for tliat attachment w ere equally* paw erful 
Pythagoras liad collected all the stores of 
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tinman leatninr, and had rednced them 
into one lational and usefnl body of saence. 
lake onr glonous Bacon, he led philosophy 
forth from the jargon of school^ and the 
foppenes of sects. He made her nrhat she 
eras onginally designed to be, the hand* 
maid of Nature I fnendly to her creatures, 
and iiuthfol to her laws. Whatever know* 
ledge could be gained by human industry, 
by the most extensive inquiry and observa* 
tion, he had every means and opportunity 
to oDtam. The pnests of Egypt unfolded 
to him their mysteries and their (caming 
they led him through the records of the 
remotest antiquity, and opened all those 
stores of science that had been amassing 
through a mulutude of ages. The Magi 
of Persia co-operated with the pnests of 
Egypt in the instruction of this wonderful 
philosopher They taught him those higher 
pans of science, hy which they were them* 
selves so mudi distinguished— astronomy 
and the Qatem of the universe. The laws 
of moral life, and the institutions of civil 
societies, with their several excellencies and 
defects, he learned from the vanous states 
and establishments oi Greece, Thas ac* 
complished, when he came to dispute m 
the Olympic contests, he was considered as 
a prodigy of wisdom 'Uid learning but 
when the choice of his title was left to him, 
he modestly declined the appellation of a 
wise tnan, and was ccntented only to be 
called a uraercf wisdom (Vah Max lib 
via cap 7) 

bhall not Plutarch, then, meet with all 
imaginable indulgence, if, in his veneration 
for this great man, he not only adopted 
the nobler parts of his philosophy, but 
(what he had avoided with regard to the 
other sects) followed him too in his errors* 
Such, in particular, was his doctrine of 
dreams < to which our biographer, we must 
confess, has paid too much attention Yet, 
absolutely to condemn him for this, would 
perhaps be hazarding as much as totally to 
defend him We must acknowledge, with 
the elder T?\an, Si exemfhs afmtiir,fro- 
fttto farm fiant (Hist. Nat. nb x cap 
75), or, in the language of honest Sir 
kogcr de Coverlm, “hlueh may be said 
on botb sides. ’ However, if Phn>, whose 
complaisance for the credit of the marvellous 
m particular was very great, could be 
doubtful about this matter, we of little 
Filth may he allowed to be more so Yet 
Plutarch, in his Treatise on Oracles, has 
maintained his doctrine by such powerful 
testimonies, that if any regard is to be paid 
to his veracit), some attention should be 
given to his opinion. 

When Zeno consulted the oracle in what 
manner he should live, the answer was that 
he should inquire of the dead Assiduous 
and indefatigable application to reading 
made a considerable part of the Greek 
education , and in tins our biographer 
seems to have exerted the greatest industrj 
The number of books he has quoted, to 
which be has refecTed, and from which he 


has written, seems almost incredible, when 
It IS considered that the art of pnnting was 
not known in his time^ and that the nur* 
chase of manuscripts was difficult and dear 

Hu family, indeed, was not withoat 
wealth. In his Symppsnes he telb ^ 
that It was ancient in Chmronea, and 
bis ancestors had been invested with the 
most considerahle offices in the magutracy 
He mentions in particular his great grand- 
father, Nicaichus, whom he had tne nappi* 
ness of knowmg, and relates, from his 
authority, the mufortunes of his fellow* 
citizens under the severe disaplme of 
Antony's soldiers. 

His grandfather, liampnas, he tells us, 
was a man of gr^ eloquence, and a 
bnllinnt imagination Hewasdutinguished 
hy his merit as a convivial companion , md 
was one of those happy mortals who, when 
they sacrifice to Bacenns, are favoured by 
Mercury His goor' humour and plea* 
santry increased with his cups, and he 
used to say, that wine bad the same effect 
upon him that fire has on incense, whidi 
causes the finest and nchest essences to 
evaporate. 

Plutarch has mentioned his father like* 
wase, but has not given us his name. 
However, he has borne honourable testi* 
mony to ms memory , for he tells us that 
he was a learned and a viitnous man, well 
acquainted with the philosophy and theo* 
logy of hu time, and conversant with the 
works of the poets. Plutarch, m hu 
Political Precepts, mentions an instance of 
his father's discretion, which does him 
mreat honour “1 remember," says h^ 
*' that I was sent, when a veiy young man, 
along with another citizen of Cnceronea, on 
an embassy to the proconsul My colleague 
being by some accident obliged to stop in 
the way, 1 proceeded without him and 
executed our commission Upon my re* 
turn to Chatroneo, when 1 was to give an 
account m public of my negotiation, 
father took me aside, and said, ' My son, 
take care that m the account you are about 
to give, you do not mention yourself dis* 
tmctly, but jointly with your colleague. 
Say not, I went, Ispakt, 1 exeeitUd , but 
we went, wetsfale, we executed Thus, 
though your colleague was incapable of 
attending you, he will share in the honour 
of your succei^ as well as in that of yoar 
appointment , and you will avoid diat envy 
which necessanly follows all nirogated 
merit 

Plutarch had two brothers, whose names 
were Timon and Lampnas. These were 
bis associates in study and amusement, 
and he always speaks 01 them with pleasure 
and affection Of Timon in particular he 
says, "Thongh Fortune has on monyoe* 
c-asions been favourable to me, yet 1 haie 
no oblimtions to her so great as the enjoy 
mentormyhrotherTimDivsmvanablernend 

diip and kindness.’ Lampnas too, he 
mentions as inhenting the lively disposition 
and good humour ofnis grandmther 
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Some wnten liave asserted that ]?la* 
larch pa<ised into Egypt. Otheis allege 
that there is no authonty for that asser* 
tion , and it is true that we have no written 
recora concemmg it. Nevertheless, we 
incline to beueve that he did travel into 
that country , and we found our opinion 
on the following grounds. In the first 
place, this tour was a part of liberal educa- 
tion among the Greeks, and Plutarch, 
being descended from a family of distinc 
tion, was therefore likelj to enjoy such a 
privilege. In the next place, his treatise 
of Isis and Osins shews that he had a 
more than common knowledge of the reli- ’ 
gious mystenes of the Egyptians; and it 
is therefore highly probimle that he ob- 
tamed this knowledge by beinv nonveisant 
amongst them. To hat e wntten a treatise 
an so abstruse a subject, witliout some i 
more eminent advantages than other writers 
might afford him could not have been 
agreeable to the genius, or consistent with 
the modesty of Plutarch 
However, there is no doubt at all that 
he travelled into Italy, Upon what occa- 
sion he visited that country it is not quite 
so certain , but he probably w cnt to Rome 
in a public capacity, on the business of the 
Chseroneans Tor, in the life of Demos- 
thenes, he tells ns that he had no leisure in 
his journey to Italy to learn the Latin 
language, on the account of pubhc business. 

As the passage here referred to affords 
us farther matter of mieculation for the 
life of Plutarch, we shall give It as we find 
it. *' An author who would wnte a history 
of events which happened in^a foreign 
country, and cannot be come at In his own, 
as he has his matenals to collect from a 
vane^ of books, dispersed in different 
libraries, his first care should be to take 
up his residence in some populous town 
which has an ambition for literature. There 
be will meet wath many curious and valu- 
able books, and the particulars that ate 
wranting m wnters, he may, upon inquiry, 
be supplied wath W those who have Imd 
them up in the faithlul repository of memory 
This will prevent his work from being 
_ defective in any material point. As to 
myself, I live in a little town , and I choose 
to live there, lest it should become still 
less. When 1 was in Rome, and other 
parts of Italy, I had not leisure to study 
the Latin ton^e, on account of the public 
commissions with which I vras charged, 
and the number of people who came to be 
instructed by me m philosophy It was 
not, therefore, till a late period m life that 
1 began to read the Roman nutbors.'’ 

Plutarch tells ns, that while he was 
resident In Rome, pnhhc business and 
leaures m philosophy left him. no time for 
learning the Latin language. 

We may, therefore, conclude that he 
wrote hts Morals at Romr, and his Lives 
at Chseronea I or the composition of the 
former, the knowledge of the Roman lan- 
guage was not necessary the Greek 


tongue was then generally understood in 
Rome , and he had no necessity for making 
use of any other when he delivered his 
lectures of philosophy to the people Those 
lecture^ it ts more than probably made 
up that collection of Morals which is come 
down to us. 

Though he could not avail himself of 
the Roman histonans, in the great purpose 
of wmting his Lives, for want of a com- 
petent acquaintance with the language in 
which they wrote, yet, by conversing wath 
the principal atuens in the Greek tongue, 
he must have collected many essenuai 
circumstances and anecdotes of dhatacters 
and events that promoted his design and 
enriched the plan ofjus work. The treasures 
he acquired of this kind he secured by 
means of a common-place book, which he 
constantly carried =bottt wnth him, and as 
It appears uat bn was at Rome and in 
other parts of Italy from the beginning of 
Vespasian’s reign to the end of Irajan's, 
almost forty years, he must have had sulli 
aent time and opportunity to procure 
materials of eveiy kind 

We shall the more readily enter into the 
belief that Plutarch collect^ his matennis 
chiefly from conversation when we consider 
in what manner, and on what subjects, tlie 
ancients used to converse. The discourse 
of people of education and distinction in 
those days was somewhat different from 
that of outs. The powers of poetry and 
philosophy, the economy of human life and 
manners, the cultivation of the intellectual 
faculties, the enlargement of the mind, 
historical and political discussions on the 
events of their country— these^ and such 
subjects ns these, made the pnncipal part 
of their conversation. Of this Flutardi 
has given us at once a proof and a specimen, 
in vraat he calls his Symposiacs, or, as our 
Selden calls it, bis Table-Talk. From such 
conversauons as these, then, we cannot 
wonder that he was able to collect such 
treasures as were necessaiy for the mam 
tenance of his biographical undertaking 

"My method of learning the Roman 
language," says he, "may seem strange, 
and yet it is very true. I did not so much 
gam the knowledge of things by the words, 
as words by the knowledge 1 had of things ' 
This ptainly implies that he was previously 
acquainted with the events described m the 
language he was leatning 

It must be owned that the Roman His 
tory had been already written in Greek, by 
Polybius, and that, indeed, somewhat in 
validates the list-mentioned argument. 
Nevertheless, it has stiU sufficient evidence 
for Its support. There are a thousand cir- 
cumstances m Plutarch’s Lives which could 
not be collected from Poljhtus, and it is 
clear to us that he did not make mndi use 
of his Latin reading 

He acknowledges that he did not applj 
himself to the acquisiuon of that languan 
till he was far advanced m bfe, possibly 
It might be about the latter part of tht 




assuming the name and character of ‘Flu 
tarcfa, saw he had belbre this written the 
Lives of Illustrious Men, but Plutarch 
wrote those Lives at Chaeronea, and he did 
not retire to Chaeronea till after the death 
of Trajan. 

Ihere are other proofs to show that this 
work was snppostitious , for, in this dedica 
tion to Trajan, not the least mention is 
made of Plutarch s having been his pre- 
ceptor, of his being raised b^ him to the 
consular dignity, or of his being appointed 
goi emor of lllynx Dacier, observing this, 
has drawn a wrong conclusion from it, and, 
contrary to the assertion of Suidas, will 
have it that Plutarch was neither preceptor 
to Trajan, nor honoured vnth any appoint- 
ments under him. Had it occurred to him 
that the Book of Apopthegms could not be 
Plutarch s book, but that it was merely -m 
extract made from his real works by some 
indnsinousgrammanan, be would not have 
been under the necessity of hazarding so 
mneh against the received opinion of his 
connections with Trajan, nor would he 
have found it necessary to allow him ,.0 
little credit to his letter addressed to that 
emperor, which w e have ujion record The 
letter is as follows — 

pLUTAROf toTrajak I am Sensible 
that you sought not the empire. Your 
naturm modesty would not suffer you to 
appl) for a distinction to which you were 
always entitled by the ezcellenc) of your 
manners. That modern, Iioweier, makes 
s on still more worthy of those honours you 
had no nmbiuon to soliat. Should your 
future government prove in nny demee 
inswerable to your former merit, 1 shall 
hare reason to corgiatulate both your 
virtue and my own good fortune on this 
great event. But if otherwise, you have 


mpire under pretence of 
le anthonty of Plutarch.” 

This letter has all the qimt, the manly 
freedom, and the sentimental turn of that 
philosopher 

We shall find it no ve^ difficult matter 
to account for his cormections with Trajan, 
if we attend to the manner m which he 
lived, and to the reception he met with tn 
Rome. Dimng his residence m that city, 
his honse was the resort of the pnnap-il 
citirens. All that were distmguished by 
their rank, taste, leainmg, or politeness, 
sought his conversauon and attended his 
lectures. The study of tlie Greek language 
and philosophy were, at that time, the 
greatest pursuits of Uie Roman nobility, 
and even the emperors honoured the most 
celebrated professors with their presence 
and support. Plutarch, in his Treatise on 
Curiosity, has intradaced a circumstance 
which places the attention that was paid to 
his lectures in a very strong light. “It 
once happened,” says he, ‘ that when I 
was speaking in public at Rome, Arulenus 
Rusticu^ thesamewhomDomitian, through 
envy of his growing reputation, iffterwards 

f ut to death, was one of my hearers. \Vhen 
was m the middle of my drscourse, a 
soldier tame in, and brought him a letter 
from the emperor Upon this there was a 
geaeial silence through the audience, and 
1 stojrped to give him time to peruse this 
letter, but he would not suffer it, nor did 
he opm the letter till I had finislied my 
lecture and the audience was dispersed." 

To understand the importance of this 
compliment, it iviJl be necessary to consider 
the onality and character of the person who 
para It Arulenus was one of the greatest 
men in Rome, distinguished as well by die 
lustre of his family an by an honourable 
ambition and thirst of glory He war 
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tribune of the people «hen Kero caused more than four years older, the reason, we 
Fxtns and Soranus to be capitally con- | appreheiid, will be somewhat diifirs'£ to 
demned by a decree of the senate. When discos er 

Soranus was debberating with his fnends Baeer, moreover, is reduced to 
whether he should attempt or give up his pnraitt, when he says that Flutaiw was 

d^ence, Arulenus had the ^int to propose only four years older than Trajan , fur we 

an opposition to the decree of tlie senate, have seen that it is impossible to ascertain 

in his capaci^ of tribune, and he would the time of Plutarch's birth; and the date 

have earned it into execution had he not which Daaer assigns it is purely conjec- 

been overruled by Pietus, who remonstrated tural We will, therefore, conclude, with 

that by such a measure he would destroy those learned men who hate formerly 

himself, wiAout the satisfaction of setvmg allowed Plutarch the honour of being pre- 

his fnend. He was afterwards piaetor alter ^tor to Trajan, that he certainly was so 

Vltellius, whose interests he followed with There is little doubt that the> grounded 

&e greatest fidelity But his spint and their assertions upon proper autnonty, and, 

magnammity do him the greatest honour, indeed, the internal evidence arising from 

in that eulogy which he wrote on Pmtus the nature and effects of that education, 

and Helvidius I^scus. His whole conduct which did honour to the scholar and to the 

wras regulated by the precepts ofphilosoph) , master, comes in aid of the argument 

and the respect he showed to Plutarw on Some clironologers have taken upon them 

this occasion was a proof of his attachment to ascertain the time w hen Plutarch s repu- 
te It Such was the man who postponed tation was established m Rome. Peter of 

the letter of a ptmee to the lecture of a Alexandria fixes it m the thirteenth j ear of 

philosopher the reign of Kero, in the consulate of Oipito 

But Plutardi was not only treated with and Rufus “Luaan,” says he, “was at 

general marks of distinction bj the superior this time in great reputabon amongst the 

people in Rome he had particular and Romans, and Musomus and Plutarmi were 

veiy respectable fnendships. Sossius Se- well known.” Rusebms brings it one year 

neao, who was four times consul — once lower, and tells us, that in the fourteenth 

under Nerva and thnee under Trajan — yearofKero’sreign, MusontusandPlutarch 

was his most inumate fnend. To him he were in great reputation Both these 

addresses his Lives, except that of Aratus, writers are palpably mistaken. We have 

whichisinscnbedtoPolycratesof Sjaon, seen, that in the twelfth year of Nero, 

the grandson of Aratus, With Seneaohe Plutarch was ^et at school under Ammo- 

not only lived in the stnetest fnendshtp mus, and it is not veiy probable that a 

whilst he was in Rome, hut corresponded school hoy should be cdebiated as a philo- 

wntli him alter he retired to Greece, And sopher m Rome wrnhin a i ear or tw^after 

is It not easy to believe, tliat through the Indeed, Eusibius contradicts himself, for, 

interest of this zealous and pon erful friend, on another occasion, he places him m the 

Plutarch might not onI> be appointed tutor reign of A Jnan, the third year of the 

to Tmjan, but be advanced likewts^ to the , Olympiad 2.14, A b 120 “In this year," 
consular dignity! When we consider IMu- says he, “the philosophers, Plunrch of 

larch’s eminence in Rome as a teacher of Chaironea, Sextus, and Agalhobulus flour- 

philosophy, nothing can be more probable islicd " It is certain that he fiist grew into 

than the fonner, when we remember the reputation under the reign of VeSpasian, 

consular mterest of Senedo under Trajan, and that his philosophical fame was estab- 

and his disbngui^ed regard fer Flutam, bshed in the bme of Tbaian. 

nothing can be more likely than the latter It seems that the Greek and Laun writers 
Tile honour of being preceptor to such a of those times weK either little acquainted 

virtuous pnnee as Trajan is so impoitnnt with each other’s works, or that there were 

a pomt in the life of F'utaich, that it must some btetaiy jealousies and animosibes 

nothasblyhegivenup Suidashasasserted between them When Plutarch flourished. 

It. The letter above quoted, if It be, as we there were set eral contemooraiywnteis of 

have no doubt of its being, the genuine distinguished abibues Perseus, Lucan, 

composition of Plutarch, has confirmed it Sibusltabcus,VaIenusF]accu<>,theyDnnger 
Petrarch has maintained it. Bacier only Fiiny, Solinus^ Mirtial, Quinulian, and 

has doubted, or rather dented it. But many mote. Vet none of those have made 

upon what evidence has he grounded his the least mention of him. Was this envy, 

apmiont Plutarch, he says, was but three or was it Roman pndeT Possibly they 

or four years older than Trajan, and there- could not bear that a Greek sophist, a 

fore was unfit to be his preceptor in philo- native of sudi a town as Chmionea, should 

srahy Now let ns inquire into th** force enjoy the pvlm of literary praise in Rome 

of this argument. Trajan spent the early The pnncipal Roman wnteis had con- 

part of his life m arms Plutarch m the | ceiveda jealousy of the Gre^ philosophers, 
study of the saences. When that prmce which was very prevailmg in tnat age. Of 

applied himself to bteraiy puisuits, he was this we find a strong testunony m the elder 

somewhat advanced m life Plutarch must Pliny, where, peaking of Cato the Censor’s 

have been more so And why a man of disapproving and dismissmg the Grecian 

science should he an unfit preceptor in oratois, and of the younger Cato’s bnnging 

philosophy to a mibtarv man, though ac in triumph a sophist from Gree^, hr 

h 
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ezdaims, in terms tliAt signified nontempt, 
quanta meniin cammutatiol 
However, to be jndisnnguished by the 
encomiums of contemporary writers was Ira 
no means a thing peculiar to Plutarch It 
hu been, and still is, the fate of superior 
genius to be beheld either with silent or 
abusive envy It makes its way hie the 
sun, which we look upon with pain, unless 
something passes over him that obscures 
his eloiy We then view with eagerness 
the Siadow, the cloud or the spot, and are 
pleased wiui what eclipses the brightness 
we otherwise cannot bear 
Yet if Plutarch, like other great men, 
found "Envy never conquered but by 
death," his manes have been appeased by 
the amplest atonements Amongst the 
many that have done honour to his memoiy, 
the following eulogmms deserve to be 
recorded — Aulus Gellius compliments him 
with the highest distincuon in science 
(Gdlius. lib IV cap. 7) Taurus, quoted 
by Gellius, calls him a man of the most 
consummate learning and wisdom (Gell 
lib. 1. cap. as) Eusebius places him at 
the head of the Greek philosophers (Euseb. 
Pimp, lib iiL loit.) Sardianus, in his 
Preiace to the Lives of the Philosophers, 
calls him the most divine Plutarch, the 
beauty and harmony of philosophy Pe- 
trarch, in his moral writings, frequently 
distmguidies him by the title of the great 
-Plutaidi. Honour has been done to him 
likewise byOngen, Himenas the Sophist, 
Cynllus, ^eodoret, Suidas, Photius, Xi- 

f hdinus, Joannes, Salisbenensis, I^ctonus, 
.ipsius, and Agathi-i, in the epigram which 
IS thus translated by Dryden .— 


Because hath Oiecce nad she thy fame bare 
■hared, 

TbetrheTocsinitten,imdlhcIrUTcseompaied. ' 
But then thyself eonldst nerer wnle thy owa 
Thoir Uses have parallels hut thlue has none. 

We are much better pleased with the 
Grefdc verses of the honest metropolitan 
under Constantine Monomachus — 

Lord of that light, that Bring power to iare 
U hich her lost sons no Heathen Science gave. 
If aught of these t^ mercy means to spare, 
Xlelil Flato, Lord, yield Flutareh, w my 

no new oonrerston wieught. 
They felt thy 01m dlrinlty of Uiought. 

That grace exerted, spare the partial rod 
The last, best rritness that thou art thelrOodI 

Theodore Gaza, who rras a man of con 
sidetable leatning, and a great reviver of 
letters, had a particukir attadiment to our 
biographer When he was asked in case 
of n genera] destruction of liooks what 
author he would wish to save from the ruin, 
he answiaed I*lut-irch. He con-idered hi 
histonca! and philosophical wnimcs as the 
mosi beneficial to siai.t\, and, of course, 
the best substiiui' for all other books. 


by Montaigne, St. Evremont, and Montes, 
quieu, the best critics and the ablest writers 
of their time. 

After receiving the most distinguished 
honours that a philosopher could enjoy, 
afier the god like office of teaching insdom 
and goodness to the metropolis of the 
world, after having formed an emperor to 
virtue, and after beholding the eUects of 
his precepts in the happmess of human- 
kind, Plutarch retired to his native country 
^e death of his illustrious pnnce and 
pupil, to a man of his sensibility, must have 
rendered Rome even pamful, for what- 
ever influence philosophy mw have on the 
cultivation of the mind, we find that it has 
very little power over the interests of tlie 
heart. 

It must have been in the declme of life 
that Itutarch retired to Qimronea. But 
though he withdrew from the busier scenes 
of the wod d, he fled not to an unprofitable 
or inactive solitude. In that retirement he 
formed the great woik for which he had 
so long been prepanng materials— his Lives 
of Illustrious Men, a work which, as 
Scali^er says, nmt teltun fuit tn mantbus 
hemmum, at eltam humam gmens me 
monant ocatpamt 

To obsene where the biognroher has 
excelled, and in what he lum failed, to 
make a due estimate as well of the defects 
as of the merits of bis work, may have 
Its use. 

Lipsms has observed that he does not 
wnte history, but scraps of history non 
htstonam-sed parttcuUu histenct This 
IS said of his Lives, and, in one sense, it is 
true. No single life that he has wntten 
will afford a suffiaent history of us proper 
period, neither was it possible that it should 
do so As his plm compnsed a number of 
contempoiaiy lives, most of which were in 
public characters, the basiness of their 
period was to be divided amongst them. 
The general histoiy of the time was to be 
thrown into separate portions, and those 
portions were to be allotted to such chaiac- 
• ters as had the prmcipal interest m the 
several events. 

This was, in some measure, done by 
Plutarch, but it was not done with great 
art or accuracy At the same time, it is 
Dot to be wondered if there were some 
rwuiions, when the part which the several 
J characters bore in the principal events was 
I Decess.-ity to be pointed out. 


histonca! and philosophical wnimcs as the 
most beneficial to siai.t\, and, of course, 
the best substiiui' for all other books. 

Were it necessary to produce further 
suOraces for the ment of Plutarch, it w onid 
be sulDcient to say that he has been praised 


form, make no verj imperfect natrnttve of 
the times within their view Thewbiogro- 
pbers attention to the minuter circum- 
stances of clnracter, his disquisitions of 
pnnapl^ and manners, and his political 
ana philosophical discussions lead us, m 
an easy and intelligent manner, to the 
events he lie^cnbes, 

H»s naijntives are sometimes disorderly, 
and too often Mcumhered with impertinent 
digressions By pursuing with too much 
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induiKcncc ih6 tnun of idca^ lift ire* ^If this disposition has sotnctmes inadt 
quenuydestroTedtheorderoriactSibroQght turn too indulgent to superstition, and too 
together events tlut lay at a distance attentive to the less rational circumstances 
from eadi other, and called forward those of the heathen theology, it is not to be 
drcumsiances to which he should have wondered at, Bui, upon the whole, he had 
made a regular progress. oonststeiit and honourable notions of the 

Notes, in the ume of Plutarch, were not Supreme Being , . 

in use. Had he known the convenience of iTial he believed the unity of the Divine 
maigina) writing, he would certainly have Natnre, we have already seen in his obser- 
thrown the greateslpart of his digressions vauons on the word tt, engraved on Apollo’s 
into that form.' Tney are nndoubtcdly temple. The same opinionj too, is found 
tedioosj and all that we can do to rccon- in his Treatise on the Cassation of Oracles, 
ole otttsehes to them is to remember that, where, in the character of a Platonist, he 
in the fim place, maiginal writing was a argues against the Stoics, who denied the 
thing unknown; and that the benevolent plurality of worlds. “If tntre are many 
desire of conveying instmctton was the worlds, said the Stoics, ‘^hy then is 
greatest motive vnth the biographer for ihw only one Fate, and one Providence to 
introduang them, as they are duedy dis* raide them , for the Platonists allow that 
qnisitionstnnatoia] history and philosophy there is but one! ^Vhy should not many 

In pamting the manners of men, Pluiardi Jupiters, or Gods, be necessary for the 

IS truly excellent; Nothing can be more government of manx norldsf To this 
dear than his moial distinctions, nothing Plutarch answers, “ \Vher*> is the necessity 
finerthan his ddineauons of the mind. ofsuppo«ingmanyjupiieri.forthisplurality 

The spini of philosophical observation of world** Is not one excellent Bein^ 
and inqiuiy, which, w hen propedy directed, endued with reason and intelligence, suoi 
IS the great ornament and excellence of as He is whom we acknowledge to be the 
histoncal composition, Plutarch possessed Father and Lord of all things, sulKoent to 
in an eminent degree. His biographical direct and rule these worlds T Iftherewere 
writings teach philosophy at once bypre- more supreme agents, their decrees wrould 
cept and example. Hts morals and his be vain, and conttadictory to each other " 
characters mutually explain and give force Bnt though Plutarch acknowledged the 
to each other individuality of the Supreme Beiig, he 

Hts sentiments of the duty of a hiogra* believed, neieitheless, in the existence of 
pher were peculiarly just and delicate. intermediate beings of an inferior order, 
This will oppear from his strictures on betiveen the divine and the human nature, 

those historians who wrote of Fhilistus, These beings he calls genii, or demons. 

“ It is plain," says he, “ that Timeus takes It is impossible, he tbinl^ from the general 

every occasion, from Plitlistuss known order and pnnciples of creation, that there 
adherence to aibiiraty power, to load him should be no mean betwixt the two ex- 

with the heaviest reproades. 'Those whom tremes of a mortal and immortal bong, 

he injured are in some degiee excusable, diit there cannui be in nature so great a 
if, in their resentment, they treated him vacuum without some intermediate species 
with indignities afier death But where* of life, which might in some measure par- 
fore should his biographers, whom he never take of both. And os we find the connec* 
tniured, and who have bad tlie benefit of tion between soul and body to be made by 
his works— wherefore should they exhibit means of the animal spirits, so these dse- 
him, with all the exaggerations of scumlity’, mons are intelligences between divinity 
in those scenes of distress to which fortune and humanity Iheir nature, however, is 
sometimes r^uces the best of men? On believed to be progressive. At first they are 
the other hand, Bphorns is no less extrava- supposed to havebeen virtuous men, whose 
cant m his encomiums on Fhilistus. He soui^ being refined from the gross parts 
knows wrell how to throw into shades the of their former existence, are adimtled into 
foibles of the human character, and to give the higher order of genu, and are from 
an air of plausibitity to the most indefensible thence either raised to a more exalted mode 
conduct. But with all his elegance, with of eiher^ being, or degraded to mortal 
all his heart, he cannot rescue Fhilistus forms, according to their ment or their 

from the imputation of being the most degeneracy One order of these geoit he 

streauDUs supporter of arbiiran power, of supposes, presided over oracles, others 

t^e the fondest follower ana admirer of adnuniiierM, under the Supreme Being, 

the luxuiy, the magnificence, the alliance the affairs and the fortunes of men, sup- 

oftyrants. Dpon the whole, te who neither porting the virtuous, punishing the bad, 
defends the pnnciples of Philistus, nor and sometimes even communicating with 
exults over his misfortunes, will best dis* the best and purest natures. Ihus the 
charge the duties of the hisiotian." ^ genius of Sucrates still warned him of 

Ihere is such a thing as constitutional approaching danger, and taught turn to 

re}i),ton. There is a certain temper and avoid it 

frame of mind naturally produaive of devo* It is this order of beings which the late 

boa. There are men who are born with the Mr Thomson, who in enthusnsm was a 
onginal pnnaplesof piety, and in t( IS class Platomst, and in benevolence a Pyiha- 
Vf njed not hpsitate to mace Flntarch. gorean, has $a hcantifully desenbed in hii 
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Seaniis, and, as tf the good bard had 
believed the doctnne, he path^icailjr in- 
vokes a favounte spirit which had lately 
forsaken its former mansion — 

Andist thon. Stanley, of that iietedinndt 
Alas, tor as too toon 1 

Such were Flutardi's relimous principles, 
and as n proof that he thought them of ■ 
consequence, he entered, after his retire- ] 
meat, into a sacred character, and tvas 
consecrated pnest of Apollo 
Ihis was not his sole appointment when 
he returned to Chisronea. He united the 
sacerdotal unth the magisterial character, 
and devoted himself at once to the service 
of the a>ds and to the duties of society 
He did not think that philosophy, or 
the pursuit of letters, ought to exempt any 
man from personal service in the community 
to which he belonged, and though hts 
literary labours were of tbe greatest im- 
portance to the world, he sought no excuse 
in those from discharging offices of pubhc 
trust in his little city of Chieronea. 

It appears that he passed through several 
of these offices, and that he was at last 
appointed lurdion, cr chief mamstrate of 
the city Whether he retained nis super- 
intendence of lllyna after the death of 
Tmjm we do not certainty know, but, in 
this humble sphere, it wiU be worth our 
ubile to inquire in what manner a philoso- 
pher would administer justice. 

M^th regard to the inrenor offices that 
he bore, he looked upon them in the same 
light as the great bpaminondas had don^ 
who, when he >ras appointed to a oommis 
Sion beneath his rank, obsened, "that no 
office Could give dignity to him that held j 
It, hut chat he who held it might give 
di^ity to any office." It is not unenter- 
taining to hear our philosopher apologize 
for his employment when he discharges tbe 
office of commissioner of sewers and public 
buildiniiw “ 1 make no doubt * says h^ 
“that the citizens of Chzeronea often smile 
when tliey see me employed in such offices 
as these. On such occasions, 1 genemlly 
call to mmd what is said of Antisthenes. 
V^ien he was bnnmng home, in his own 
hands, a dirty hsh from the market, some 
wbo observed it expressed tlieir surpnse, 
*It IS for myself,* said Antisthenes, ‘that I 
cany this fish.* On the contrary, for my 
own park when 1 am rallied for measnring 
tilek or for calculating a quantity of stones 
or mortar, I answer, that it is irnl for my- 
self I do these ihmn. but for my countiy 
For, in all things of this nature, the pubuc 
utility takes off Ae disgrace, and the 
meaner the office you sustain may be, the 
greater is the compliment that you pay to 
the public." 

Plutarch, in tbe capacity of a pnbhc 
magistrate, was tndefaiiipiule in recom- 
mendmg unanimity to the citizens. To 
tatty this point more eirectually, he lays 
U down, as a first rnnciplk that a magis- 
trate sbowtd be afiable and easy of access. 


that hb house should always be open as a 
place of refuge for those who songnt for 
justice, and that he should not satis^ him- 
self merely with allotting certain hours of 
the day to sit for the despatch of busmess, 
but tlm he should employ a part of hts time 
in private negotiations, in making up do 
mestic quairds, and reconciling divided 
friends This employment he regarded as 
one of the pnnopmjKirts of hts office, and, 
indeed, he might properly consider it in a 
political light, for it too frequently happens 
that the most dangerous public factions are 
at first kindled by private misunderstand 
mgs. Thus, in one part of his works, he 
falls into the same sentiment “As public 
conflagrations," says he "do not always 
begin in public edifices, but are caused 
more frequently by some lamp neglected in 
a pnvnte nouse, so in the administration of 
states. It does not always happen that the 
flame of sedition anses from political difler- 
ences, but from mvate dissensions, which, 
running through a long diain of connec- 
tions, at length aflTect tbe whole body of the 
people. For this reason, it is one of the 
principal duties of a minister of state or 
magistrate to heal these private animosities, 
omf to prevent them trom growing into 
public diinsioDS." After these observations, 
lie mentions several states and cities which 
bad owed their rum to the same little 
causes, and then adds, that we ought not 
by any means to be inattentive to the 
misunderstandings of pnvatemen, but ipply 
to them the most timely remedies, for, oy 
proper care, as Cato observes, what is ^wat 
becomes little, and what is Imle is reduced 
to nothing Of the truth of these obsena 
lions, the annals of our own country— we ^ 
wish we had no reason to say our own 
times— have presented us with many melan 
choly instances. 

As Pluiarchobserved that it wmsa fashion- 
able fault amongst men of fortune to refuse 
a proper respect to magistrates of inferior 
rank, be endeavoured to remove this im 
politic evil os w ell by precept as by example. 
“To learn obedience and deference to the 
mamstrate," says “is one of the first 
and best pnnaptes of discipline , nor ought 
these by any means to be dispensed wuh, 
though that magistrate should be inferior 
to us in fiyure or in fortune. For bow 
aknrd is it, if, in theatrical exhibitions, 
the meanest actor that wears a momentaiy 
diadem shall receive his due respect from 
superior plajcrs, and yet, in civil life, men 
of greater power or wealth sliall withhold 
the deference that is due to the magistrate 1 
In this Oise, however, they should remember 
that wrhile they consult their own import 
ance, thee deuact from the honour of the 
state. Pnvnte dignity ought alwajs to 
givep'nce to pubhc authoniy, a$,mi>parta, 
It was usual for the kings to rise in com 
phment to the Ephon.' 

wiih regard to Plutarch's political pnn- 
ap^, It is clear that he was, even whilst 
at Rome, a republican m heart, and a fnend 
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10 hbetty, but this does bun no peculiar 
honour Such pnvtieges are the hirthnght 
of manhind, and the> are never parted 
vnth but through fear or favour At Rome, 
he acted like a philosopher of the world. 
Quando not ttamo in Roma, noifaaamo 
come En^lmo /anno in Roma He found a 
constitution iihich he had not poucr to 
^ter , wt, though he could not make man- 
kind free, he made them comparatively 
happy by teaching clemency to their 
temporary ruler 

At Chxronea we find him more openly 
avowing the prmciples of hberty During 
his residence at Rome he had remarked an 
essential error in the police. In all com- 
plaints and processes, houeter tnfling, the 
people had recourse to the first officers of 
state By this means they supposed that 
their interest would be promoted, but it 
had a certain tendency to enslave them 
still more, and to render them the tools 
and dependents of court power Of these 
measures the archon of Chasronea thus 
expresses his disapprobation “At the same 
time," says he, "that we endeavour to 
render a city obedient to its magistrates, 
we must beware of reducing it to a servile 
or too humiliating a condition Those who 
carry every tnfle to the cognizance of the 
supreme magistrate are contributing all 
thq can to the servitude of their country ” 

And It IS undoubtedly true that the 
habitual, and universal exertion of autho-' 
nty has a natural tendency to arbitrary 
dominion 

We have now considered Flutardi in the 
light of a philosopher, a biographer, and a 
magistrate , we have entered into his moral, 
religious, and political character, as well 
as the information we could obtain would 
enable us. It only remams that we view 
him in the domestic sphere of hfe — that 
little, but trying sphere, where we act 
wholly from ourselves, and assume no 
character but that whicn nature and edu- 
cation have given us. 

Daeier, on filling into this part of Plu- 
tarch’s history, has made a whimsical 
observation “There are two cardinal 
points,” says he, “in a man's life whidi 
determine his happiness or his misery 
Thes' are his birth and his marriage It is 
in \ain for a man to be bom fortunate, if 
he be unfortunate in his mamage." How 
Dacier could reconcile the astrologers to 
this new doctrine it is not easy to say , for, 
upon this principle, a man must at least 
have two &)od stars— one for his birthday, 
the other for his wedding-day , as it seems 
that the influence of the nat^ star could 
not extend beyond the bndal mom, but 
that a than then falls under a different 
dominion. 

At what time Plutarch entered into this 
state we are not quite certain , but as it is 
not probable that a man of his wisdom 
would marry at an advanced time of lifev 
and as his wife was a nalite of Chreronea, 
we may conclude that he mamed before he 


went to Rome. However that might be. 
It appears that he was fortunate in his 
choice, for his wife, Timoxena, was not 
only well-bom and wul-bred, but a wo nan 
of aistmguished sense and virtue. 

Pluta^ appears to have had at least 
five children by her, four sons and a daugh 
ter— Timoxena. He has given us a proof 
that he had all the tenderness of an affec- 
tionate father for these diildren, by record- 
ing a little instance of his daughter's 
natural benevolence^ “When she was very 
young," says he, “she would frequently 
beg of her nurse to give the breast, not 
only to the other children, but to her babies 
and dolls, which she considered as her 
dependants, and under her protection " 
Who does not see, in this simple circum 
stance, at once the fondness of the parent, 
and the benevolent disposition of the man 

But the philosopher soon lost his little 
blossom of humanity She died in her 
infiincy, and if we may judge from the 
consolatory letter he wrote to her mother 
on the occasion, he bore the loss as became 
a philosopher " Consider," said he “ that 
death has deprived your Timoxena only of 
small enjoyments. The thmgs she knew 
were hut of little consequence, and she 
could be ddighted only with trifles." In 
this letter we find a portrait of his wife, 
which does her the gr^test honour From 
the testimony given by her husband, it 
appears that she was far above the general 
weakness and affectation of her sex. She 
had no passion for the expensiveness of 
dress, or the parade of public appearances 
She thought every kind of extravagance 
blameable, 'and her ambition went not 
be^nd the decencies and the propneties 

Plutarch had before this buned two of 
his sons— his eldest son, and a younger 
named Charon, and the conduct of li- 
moxeim, on these events, was worthy the 
wifeof aphilosopher She did not disfigure 
herself by change of apparel, or give way 
to the extravagance of gnef, as women in 
general do on such occasionsj but sup- 
ported the dispensations of Proiadence with 
a solemn and rational submission, even 
when they seemed to be most severe. She 
had taken unweaned pains, and undergone 
the greatest suffenngs, to nurse her son 
Charon at her own brrast, *it a time when 
an abscess, formed near the part, had 
obhged her to undergo an incision Yet 
when the child, reared with so much tender 
pain and diflicuky, died, those who went 
to visit her on uie mei'incholy occasion 
found her house in no more disorder than 
if nothing distressing had happened She 
received her friends as Admetus entertained 
Hercules, who, the same day that he buned 
Alceste, betrayed not the least confusion 
before his heroic guest 

With a woiruin of so much dignity of 
tmnd rmd excellence of dispos^on, a maa 
of Plutarch’s wisdom and huiimnity must 
hate been infinitely haopy; and, indeed, it 
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appears from those precepts of eonjagd 
happiness and afiection t^nich he has Iw 
us, that he has drawn hu ohsenrations from 

expenence, and that the rotes he recom- 

mended had been previouslr exemphiied 
m his own family 

It IS said that Plutarch had some mis- 
undeistandine with his wife’s relations, 
upon which Timoxena, fearing that it might 
affect their umon, had duty and religion 
enough to go as far as Mount Helicon, and 
sacnbee to Love, who had a celebrated 
temple there. 

He left two sons, Plutarch and Lamprias 
The latter appears to have been a philo^ 
pher, and it is to him we are indebted for 
a catalogue of his father s wnungs , whmh, 
however, one cannot loolc upon, as Mr 
Diyden says, without the same emotions 
that a merchant must feel in perusing a bill 
of freight oiler he has lost hts vesseL The 
writings no longer extant are these — 

The Lives of Hercules, Hesiod, Pindar , 
Crates and Daiphantus, wrth a Parallel, 
T.eonidas, Anstomenes, Scipio Afneanus 

{ nnior and Metellus. Augustus, Tibenus, 
laudius, Nero, Caliirola, Vitellius, Epa- 
minondas and the Elder Sapto, with a 
Parallel ConimentanesonHomer,4Boolcs, 
Commentaries on Hesiod, 4 Boolcs, Empe- 
docles on the Quintessence, 5 Books, Es- 
says, s Books, Fables, 3 Books, Rhetoric, 
3 Books , Introduaion or the Soul, 3 Books, 
Extracts from the Philosophers, a Books, 
Sense, 3 Books, Great Actions of Cities, 
3 Books, Politics, 3 Books, An Essay on 


Opportunitv, to ThcTOhrastus. ObroJete 
Farts of History, 4 Books, Proverbs, a 
Books, Twcs of Aristotle, 8 Books, 
Justice, to Crysippifs, 3 Books, An E^y 
on Poetry, A Hisseitation on the Huw- 
ence between the Pyrrhonians and the 
Academicians, A Treatise to prove that 
there was but one Academy of Pmto 
Aulus Gellius has taken a long stoiy 
from Taurus about Plutarch s method 01 

correcting a slave, in which there is no- 

thing more than this that he piinislmd 
hun like a philosopher, and gave him his 
disciplme without being out of temper 
Plutarch had a nephew named Sextus, 
who bore a considerable reputation in the 
world of letters, and taught the Greek 
language and learnmgto Marcus Antoninus, 
The character which that philosopher has 
given him, in his Fust Book of Reflections, 
may, with great propriety, be applied to 
his uncle ‘‘^Sextus, 1 ^ his example, taught 
me mildness and humaniw , to govetti my 
house like a good father ofa family, to fall 
into an easy and unafiected gravity of 
manners, to live agreeably to nature, to 
find out the art of discovering and pro 
\ enting the wants of my friends , to connive 

at the noisy follies of the ignorant and 

impertinent, and to comply with the un- 
derstandiiics and the humouis of men.’ 

One of the rewards of philosophy is long 
life, and it is clear that Plutarch enjoyed 
thi<, but of the time, or the arcumstanccs 
of bis death, we nave no satisfactoiy 
account. 


SCOPE OF WORK. 

Athchs— T he illustnous aty— peopled hy Theseus, 

„ richest at home— most powerful abroad, under Pendes, 

„ her orators flatter the Roman— their aty taken hy Sylla, 

SrARTA— Repuhhe of. founded by Lycurgus, 

,, at Leuctra— lost the role held for 500 y ears over Greece, 

Salassia— Cleomencs lost all— his country— her glory departed. 
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ANALYSIS OF CONTENTS 

Agesilaus, the Great King of Sparta— p 280-311 — ^Before 
he came to govern he had learned to obey, 280 , he was lame of 
one leg, but that defect was covered by the agreeable turn of the 
rest of his person, 280, he was a httle man, 281 , he entered Asia 
to fix the seat of war with Persia at a distance from Greece, 283 , 
his dream, 283, declines to offer a human sacrifice, 284, found, 
Lysander head of his staff, 30, troublesome, subdues him, 284; is 
mild, plain, and popular of manner, 284 , they who violate oaths 
make the gods their enemies, 285 , made every mfin of substance, 
if he did not ser\’e, provide a man and horse, 286; his aim to enrich 
his soldiers and send the spoils home, 286 , in command of both 
army and navy, 287 , King of Persia sues for peace, 287 ; meeting 
with Pharnabazus, 288, scarce a soldier had a harder bed, 289, in 
his career of conquest is called home to defend his own country, 
290, he would not lose one of his ambassadors to gam all Thessaly, 
“ 291 , fifty of the ablest of Spartan 5 ouths form his bodyguard, 292 , 
the battle of Coronea, in Thessaly, the most furious of the day, was 
fought (b c. 392), 292 was woimded but would not retire till he 
had seen the dead borne off upon their arms — ^he won, 293 ; gave 
100 talents to the Pjthian games at Delphi, 293 , beloved in Sparta 
because of the peculiar temperance of his life, 293 ; how he won 
over his opponents, 294, captured the long walls of Corinth, 295 , 
attended the games and exercises at home, 295 ; is bent on •war 
with Thebes, 296, if all men were just, said he, there would be no 
need of valour, 296 ; a friend finding him nding on a stick among 
Ais children, was told not to mention it till he w'as a father himself, 
299 ; defeated by the Thebans at Leuctra (b c 369), wrhen Sparta 
' lost the lead in Greece w'hich she had held for 500 years, 302 ; his 
defence of Sparta agamst Epammondas, 305 , the “tearless battle” 
w'on by his son'^Archidamus, 305; takes service under Tachos, 
King of Egypt, 308, abandons him, 309, supports his n'val 
Nectanabis, 310 ; called home again, on his route dies (set. 84) in 
Africa, honours paid him, 311 

Agis, THE Reforming King of Sparta, 311-324-— Was sixth 
in descent from Agesilaus, just noticed, 313 , distinguished for good- 
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ness of disposition and dignity of mind, 313 , before he reached the 
age of 20, he declared war against pleasure, and constantly appeared 
m a plain Lacedsembnian cloak, 314, in his time there remained 
not 700 of the old Spartan famihes, of which, perhaps, 100 had 
estates in land— the rest, the rabble, had neither heart nor spint to 
defend their country against wars abroad, were watching for revo- 
lutions at home, 314, he thought it a noble undertaking to bring 
theatizens again to an equality, 314, the young men listened to 
him, but the old mpn were far gone in corruption, 314, brings his 
mother'and grandmother, the richest ladies in Sparta, to support 
his views, 315, they give up their property, 316, Leonidas, the 
elder king, opposes him, 316, his rhetra or decree proposed to the 
senate, that debts be cancelled, and land divided in 4500 city and 
15000 country lots, 316, the Ephon,the magistrates removed, 318 , 
the bonds piled together in the market place and burned, 319, 
marches against Aratus, of the Achrean league, 319 , gained great 
honour, 320, Leonidas brought back, 320, Agis takes sanctuary in 
ChalcuEcus, 320, betrayed, impnsoned, strangled, 323. 


AtCIBIADES, THE VERSATILE RULER OF ATHENS, 227-259 — 
Claimed to be a descendant of Ajax, 227 , the affectionate attach- 
ment of Socrates contributed much to his fame, 227, he had a 
lisping m his speech, which ^ve a persuasive turn to his discourse, 
228 , many attracted by the beauty of his person, but Socrates bore 
witness to his virtue and ingenuity, 229 , the fanning of the revenue, 
230, made the campaign of Potidasa, where Socrates lodged in the 
same tent, and at Delium he was wounded, Socrates defendmg, 
and saving both him and his arms, 231 , manned Hipparete, who 
loved him, but left him because of his debauchery, how a divorce 
was evaded bj him, 231 , spent money lavishly to win popularity, 

233 , bred quails, as was the fashion, 233 , famed for his breed of 
horses and number of chariots, 233 , Eunpidcs celebrates him for 
this, 233, was verj' young when he first applied himself to the 
business of the republic, and >et soon shoiied himself supenor to 
the other orators, 234, he could talk, and yet he was no speaker, 

234 , had rights of hospitality with the Lacedemonians, 235 , but 
envies Nicias, his worthy nval, 236, heads the party of young 
Athens, their oath and ambition, 237 , his attractions and virtues 
tarnished by his vices, 237, his heroic strength, his valour, nis 
cxpenencc m war, 238, jet Greece could not bear another Alci- 
biadcs, 238 , Timon, the misanthrope, seeing him applauded by the 
people, said, "Go on, n« brave boy, and prosper, jour prospenty 
will bnng on the ruin of all this crowd,” 238, nis ambition and love 
of foreign conquest, 239; appomted colleague to Nicias in the 
Sicilian war, 239, accused of sacrilege at the instance of Androcles, 
240; evades the charge— by lots cast — and sails for Sicily, 241 , 
the Salaminian gallcj sent for him, 243, he returns in his own 
galley, 243 , condemned, declares " I wifi make the Athenians find 
that I am alnci” 243, impeached as a violator of the Elusinian 
mjstcnes, 243; Theno declared she was a "priestess for prayer, 
not for c'tccration,” 244, finds refuge in Sparta, 244, conforms to 
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the mode of life there, 244, is a veiy chameleon, 244; the same 
man still, 244, seduces Timaea, 245 ; aids the Spartans m their wars, 
245 , envied and m danger in loma, 245 ; claims the protection of 
Tissaphemes, 245 ; Athenians repent of their usage of him, 246 ; 
aids them ivith a squadron m the sea-fight at Abydos, 249 , arrested 
at Sardis, 249; the victory at Cyacum non by his aid, 250; cap- 
tures Chdccdon, 2515 narrow escape at Selybna, 251; recalled 
from banishment, 2535 warm reception on his return to Athens, 
254, tempted to assume absolute power, 256; his duplicity of 
character, 256; impeached by Thrasybulus, 256; quits the Athenian 
army and makes n ar on his oivn account, 256 ; his casfle in Thrace 
—defends the Grecian frontier, 256; Athens subdued by Lysander, 
257 , Sparta seeks to have him despatched, 258 ; his dream, 259 , 
surpnsed, defends himself (ast 43), is shot down, 259. 

ARISTID ES THE JUST, RULER OF ATHENS, 78-IO3 — HiS social 
position, 7^ j opposed by Themistocles, 79, in the fluctuations of 
go\ernment his firmness was great, 80, in joint command with 
hliltiades at Marathon, 81 , left at Marathon to guard the prisoners 
and spoils, S3, earned the name of Just, and envied because of 
that, 85 ; decrees that the people of Athens would not take all the 
gold either aboie or under ground for the liberation of Greece, 88, 
in command of the Athenians at Platma, 89 , led the attack, 93 ; of 
300,000 Persians only 40,000 escaped, 96 ; the victory nearly ruinous 
to Greece, 97 ; honours paid those who fell, 98 ; decrees that the 
Archons be chosen from the people, 99; rejects the advice of 
Themistocles, and is honoured for it, 99, when master of Greece, 
rules wisely and disinterested!}, 100; in all his dealings, private 
and public, he was infle\iblyjust, loi ; virtue his sole aim in all his 
acts of administration, 102, Athens dow’ered his daughter and 
pensioned his son, 103 


Arxaxebxes Me:>inon, King of Persia, 259-280. — Had some- 
thing gentle and moderate in his whole disposition, 260, Cyrus, 
his brother, governs Lydia, 260, Statira, his queen, 260; Cyrus m 
peril, saved by his mother, 261 , C)Tus in revolt, 262 , Clearchus 
sent from Spaila to aid him, 263, Xenophon led these Greeks home, 
£64; the brothers meet each other in combat, 265 ; Cyrus slain by 
a Canan, 266, punishment of a cow’ard, 26S, Mithndates, his 
boast and punishment, the boat, 269, Pai}-satis, the queen-mother, 
271 , deatli of Statira by poison, by whom, and how, 271 ; fate of 
the agents, 272; finds gold the efficient agent to control the Greeks, 
274; sophisms of the queen-mother, and her own death, 274; con- 
spiracy in his family, 275, death of his son, 27S; had 3^ wives, 
two of them his own daughters, 278, died aet 94, reigned 62, and 
was a model despot, 280 

Qjuon, Son of Miltiades, Admiral of Athene, 129-146.— 
Hislm^ge and connections, 131 , when young was a fast liver, 132; 
his sister Elpmice, 132 , his virtues, 133 , m person w’as tall, majestic, 
with an abundance of hair which, curled upon his shoulders, 133 , 
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when the Medes were driven out of Greece be was elected admiral^ 
133, his success, 134, clears the Egeanseaof the p.rates, 135; 
finds the grave of TTieseus and bnngs the remains to Athens, 136, 
games on this occasion, Sophocles’ first appearance, 137 , his house 
a common hall for the people — ^the first fruits of his lands were 
theirs, 137 , favoured the nobles and admired the Spartans, 138 , 
while all pillaged the public he kept his hands clean, 138 , be made 
all the Athenians m turn to serve on board his ships, 138 , fleet 
always afloat and soon ruled the sea, 139 , humbled the pnde of 
the Great King more than any other man, 139 , ividened the galleys 
and made a fighting platform on their decks, 139 , drove the Persian 
fleet up the Euiymedon and took 200 galleys, J40 , captured 80 
Phenician galleys, 140 ; built the walls of Athens by sale of the 
spoils, 140 , adorned Athens with noble places for exerase, 140 j 
planted the forum with plane trees, 140 , reduced the nhole Cher- 
sonesus to the obedience of Athens, 140 , impeached, defended by 
Pericles, and acquitted, 141 , opposed the populace, 142 , aids the 
Lacedaimonians, 143 , banished, soon recalled, 144 , advises a war 
inth Persia, 144 , his dream, 145 , everything was great in the 
designs he formed, 145 , his death, 145 

Lycurgus, Lawgiver and Founder of the Spartan Re* 
PUBLIC, 23-52 — Of him we have nothing to relate that is certain, 
23 , he lived not long after Homer, some say he knew him, 24, his 
lineage, 24 , is called to tlie throne, but declines it, 25 , travels in 
Crete, and learns much there, 26, induces Thales, me poet, to 
settle in Sparta, 26 , passed into Asia, and in Ionia met with the 
poems of Homer, which he collected and transenbed, 27, he was 
the first who made them known in Greece — ^tlie Egyptians say that 
he visited them, 27 , many embassies sent to entreat him to come 
home, as he had abilities to guide the measures of government, 
and powers of persuasion that drew the hearts of men to liim, 27 , 
went to Delphi, w'hcre the pnestess calls him bcloied of the gods, 
and Apollo promised that the constitution he should establish 
would be the most excellent in the world, 28 , the first and most 
- important of his institutions was that of the senate, which, sharing 
the government with the kings, highly contributed to the preserva- 
tion of the state, 29, the Ephon were elected by the people out of 
their own body, they were five in number, annually chosen, and to 
^vc cflcct to anything the unanimous voice of the college was 
requisite, 30, they presided in popular assembhes, collected their 
sul' rages, declared war, made peace, treated with foreign princes, 
determined the number of forces to be raised, appointed the funds 
to maintain them, and distributed rewards and punishments m the 
name of the state, 30, found the at> overdiarged with indigent 
persons who had no land, and the wealth centred m the hands of 
a few — to root out the evils of insolence, em'j’-, avance, and luxury, 
he persuaded them to caned all former divisions of land, so that 
all might be equal in their possessions, 31 , he made 9000 lots for 
the temtorj' of Sparta, and 30,000 for the inhabitants of the rest of 
Laconia, 31 ; each lot was capable of producing 70 bushds of gram 
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for each man, and 12 for each woman, with wine and oil in propor- 
tion, 31 , he attempted also to diviM the moveables, but the people 
could not bear to have their goods directly taken from them, 31 ; 
he stopped the currency of gold and silver, and made them use iron 
money only, 31 , there was not to be found in Sparta either sophist 
or fortune-teiler, keeper of infamous houses, or dealer m gold or 
silver tnnkets, because there was no money, 32 , he established the 
use of public tables, wdiere all were to eat m common of the same 
meat, they were forbidden to cat at home upon expensive couches 
and tables, or to call in the assistance of butchers and cooks, 32 , 
any one that did not cat and dnnk at the common table, they re- 
proached as effeminate and intemperate, 33 , struck la the eye by 
Alcander at an assembly, the Spartans never earned staies to 
their assemblies afterwards, 33 , mere were 15 persons to a table, 
each brought monthly a bushel of meal, 8 gallons of wine, 5 lbs of 
cheese, aji lbs of figs, and a little money to buy flesh and fish, 34; 
the kings had double portions given them, 34, the Polemarchs com- 
manded the army under the king, 34, the caddos, balloting, 34 , 
the diet highest in esteem was the black broth, the old men ranged 
themselves on one side and eat it, lea\ ing the meat to thejoung 
people, 34 ; after they had drunk moderately, they w’cnt home with- 
out lights, 34, forbade the Spartans to hate written law’s, 33 , his 
ordinances he called Rhetrse, 35 , the virgins exercised themselves 
in runnmg, wrestling, and throwing quoits and darts, 36 , if a man 
did not marry when he was of full age he was liable to a prosecu- 
tion , such as had three children had great immunities, and those 
that had four were free from all taxes, 36 , the mamage customs 
and ceremonies, 37 } children considered not so much the property 
of their parents as of the state, 37 1 adultery unknowm in Sparta, 
38 , weak infants w’ere dcstro)ed, 38 ; they wrote to be read, and 
spoke to be understood, was all they cared for, 39, arts were in 
no greater credit with ♦hem than sciences, theatrical diversions 
found no countenance, temperance and exercise made the phj sician 
unnecessar)’, their justice left no room for the practice of the lawy er, 
the trades that ministered to luxury were unknown, agriculture and 
mechanical labour were left to the slaaes, 39, education and up- 
bnnging of the great, 39 ; the Iren and Milliren,39 , the fox gnaw- 
ing into the bowels of the Spartan boy, 40; the bojs taught to make 
sharp repartees, concise and pithy, 41 ; their short sw’ords sneered at 
— ^“We can teach our enemies’ hearts with them,” 41 , as to enclosing 
Sparta, “ That city is w’ell fortified, which has a wall of men instead 
of brick,” 42; He that knoivs how to speak, knows also when to 
speak,” 42 ; the Athenians taunted the Spartans as having no leam- 
mg, " True, for w’e are the only people in Greece that have learned 
no ill of jou,” 42 ; their number of men “ Enough to keep bad men 
at a distance,” 42 , the king ahvays offered sacrifice before a battle, 
43; in all expeditions they were careful in performance of religious 
ntes, and after their evening meal was over, the soldiers sung to- 
„ gether hymns to the gods, 43 ; they slept all night in their armour, 
but out guards were not allowed their shields, 43 , he proi’idedfor 
a cessation of arms during tlie Oljmpic games, 44; taught each 
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man to conclude that he was bom not for himself, but for his 
countrj', 45 , 40 years’ service exacted before exemption could be 
claimed, 45 ; a little statue to the “god of laughter” decorated each 
hall of exercise, 45 , the mother of Brasidas, her noble sentiments, 
46, regulations as to burials, 47; no names allowed on tombs but 
that of those nho fell in battle, 47 ; eleven days allowed for mourn 
mg, 47 , the Helots , slaves wore dog-skin bonnets and sheep-skin 
dresses, and were forbidden to perform any act worthy of their 
masters, and once a day they received a certain number of stnpes, 
48 , they made them dnnk tiU they were intoxicated, then led them 
into the public halls to show the youth what drunkenness was, 
ordered them to smg mean songs, and dance ridiculous dances, 48 , 
he took an oath of the kings, senators, and all the citizens, that they 
would abide by his laws tiU he returned from Delphi, 49, he re- 
turned not, Lucian says he died ret 85, m Crete, where his body was 
burned and the ashes thrown mto the sea, 49 

Lysander, Admiral and General of Sparta, 204-227 — 
Was brecT up in poverty, but had a firm heart, 205 , made 'admiral 
(b c. 406), 205 , improved the port of Ephesus, 206, m favour with 
Cyrus, who, at his request, added an obolus to me seamen’s pay, giv- 
ing them four in place of three oboh a day, 206 , defeats the Athenian 
fleet in absence of Alcibiades, the admirm, “who never was beaten 
by sea or on land,” 207, superseded, the Spartan law forbdding 
the same person to be admiral twice, 208, Calhcratidas, his suc- 
cessor, proving unfortunate, he is made lieutenant, in truth, chief 
as before, 208, "Children,” he said, “were to be cheated with 
cockalls, and men with oaths”— he who overreaches by a false oath, 
declares that he fears his enemy, but despises his god, 209 , captures 
Lampsacus, 209, destrojed the Atheman fleet at yEgos-Potamos, 
210, the omens, 211 , execution of 3000 pnsoners, 212, wherever 
he came he depressed democracy, 213, composed his oligarchies 
of the boldest and most factious, 213, Athens distressed by famine, 
surrenders at discretion, 213 , hard terms imposed by the Ephori, 
214, advised to raze the city, 214, iron money of Sparta, 215, the 
galley of gold and ivory, tivo cubits long, presented by Cyrus, 216, 
honours paid him, 216, his ambition' is only a burden to the great, 
sets no bounds either to his favour or resentment, 217, Greece 
could not bear two Lysanders, 217; his power, cruelty, and savage- 
ness of manner arc insupportable, 218 , recalled home by the scytale, 
described, 218, obtains leave to visit Lybia, 219, Athens drives 
out the thirty tyrants he had placed there, 1 19 ; in all his operations 
he kept a stnet eye upon the interests of Sparta, 219; the affection 
he felt for Agcsilaus, 220, made chief of the staff of 30 m the army 
sent to Asia, 221 , made to know his place, 222 , attempts to corrupt 
the priestess of Delphi, 222 ; Silenus, the pseudo son of Apollo 
223, leads an army against Thebes, 223, falls at the battle of 
Halliartes (bc 393 )> 225 t recovery of his body, 225, his poierty 
added lustre to his ^ irtue, 226. 
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NicfiAS, Athenian General in the Sicilian war, 177-204.— 
His life, wntten by Thucydides, is inimitable, 177; m war was 
often the colleague of Pencles, and when he flattered the people he 
opposed him, 178 , was nch, and spent his money generously, 179 , 
Theoria of Delos, 180; when archon, he was first in the court, and 
last to leave it, when at home difficult of access, 1815 when the 
bodies of tivo of his men were missing he sent a herald to ask for 
them, choosing rather to loose his laurels tlian to leave two of his 
countrymen unbuned, 182, there was a law by which those who 
desire a treaty for carrying off the dead, give up the victory, and 
are not at liberty to erect a trophy, 1S2 ; Cleon was his mortal 
enemy, 183 , Cleon banished decorum from the assembly, in his 
speeches he it was who first broke out into violent exclamations, 
threw back his robes, smote upon his thigh, and ran from one end 
of the rostrum to the other, 184 , Nicias sought to deliver Greece 
from the extremities of ivar — ^tlie peace he made for 50 years, known 
by his name, did not last long, 185 ; is duped by Alcibiades, 186 ; 
escapes the ostracism, 188 , opposes the Sicilian expedition — ^is 
over-ruled and appointed commander, 189 , adverse omens, 189 ; 
before Syracuse, 190; Alcibiades, his colleague, recalled, 190; 
Sophocles, the poet, at the council of war, 191 , defeats the 
Syracusans, 192 , was timid in forming a resolution, but bold m its 
execution, 192 ; Syracuse invested, 193 , suffers from a violent dis- 
temper -which confines him to his bed, in the camp, 193 , his camp 
fired by the enemy, and Ins escape is marvellous, 193 , Gylippus 
arrives from Sparta to aid the Sicilians, 193 , Nicias solicits 
succours from Athens, 195 j attacked by sea and land, but repulsed 
both, 193 , relief reaches him, 196 , repulsed at Epipolse, 197 
advised to return home, 198 , declares he would rather die by the 
hands of the enemy than by those of his fellow-citizens, 198 , 
eclipse of the moon, causes a panic m his army, 198 , quits every 
other care, but sat still observing his sacrifices till the enemy is 
upon him, 199 , beaten, he abandons his camp, 199 ; the fight at 
sea, 200 , the dead left unbuned, the sick and wounded deserted, 
his colleague a prisoner, 201 , seeks to treat, but m vain, 201 , falls 
into the hands of Gylippus, 202 j his cruel death, 204. 


PERica,ES, Orator, Ruler, Adorner of Athens, 146-177 — 
Description of works of virtue inspires with emulation — the beautv 
of goodness has an attractive form, 147 , his family was one of the 
most considerable m Athens, 147 , his person was well turned, but 
his head was disproportionately large, 148, from Anaxagoras he 
acquired not only an elevation of sentiment, and a loftiness and 
purity of style, but likewise a gravity of countenance which relaxed 
not into laughter, a firm and even tone of voice, an easy deport- 
ment, and a decency of dress which no vehemence of speaking ever 
put into disorder, 149, he was proud and supercilious in conversa- 
tion, 149 ; from Anaxagoras he learned to overcome those terrors 
which the phenomena of the heavens raise m those who know not 
their causes, 150, he dreaded the ban of ostracism, intermeddled 
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not With State ahairs, but behaved, with courage in the held, igo; 
when Anstides was dead, Themistocles banished, and Cimon 
employed at a distance, he then engaged in the administration, 1 50, 
his natural disposition was far from inclining him to court popularity, 
151 , he took care not to make himself cheap among the people, 
151 , he flattered them by lessening the privileges of the court of 
Areopagus, which was the chief suppoi t of the nobility, and, indeed, 
of the whole estate, 151, adorning his eloquence with the nch 
colours of philosophy, he far exceUed all other orators, 152, he 
wrote down his orations before he pronounced them in public, was 
the first who did so, prayed to the gods that not a word might 
escape him disagreeable to the people, 152, constitution of the 
Areopagus, 152, by supplying the people with money from the 
public funds for the public diversions, and for their attendance in 
courts of justice, and by other pensions and gratifications, he 
gained favour with them, 153, to employ the Athenians, he sent 
out 60 galleys each year, manned for eight months, the citizens 
aboard being paid for their services, and improved as manners, 155, 
he also sent out numerous colonies, 155, what most showed the 
power and opulence of .ancient Greece was the magnificence of the 
temples and public edifices, 155 , his enemies affirmed that he had 
brought the public treasures of Greece from Delos and squandered 
them upon Athens, 155 , the Parthenon cost 1000 talents, 156, his 
reply, 156, Phidias appointed by him superintendent of all public 
edifices, 157 , the Odeum desenbed, 157, called to account by the 
people for his expenditure, 158 , offered to pay all if his name were 
inscribed on the edifices m pkace of that of the people of Athens, 
158 , decreed he might spend as much as he pleased of the public 
treasures, 158, the public stock was then estimated at ;£i, 875,950, 

158, he became sole master of Athens and its dependencies, 159, 
he kept, the public good in his eye, and pursued the straight path 
of '’onour, 1 59 , he added not one drachma to his patem^ estate, 

159 , Ins chief merit in %var was the safety of his measures, 161 , m 
the account rendered he put doivn 10 talents laid out for necessary 
use, and the people allowed it, 165, sailed to Pontus, and made'' 
the power of Athens felt there, 163, Aspasia, the influence of, 164, 
declines all presents, 165, the Samian campaign, r66, the white 
bean, 167 , his pique against Megara, 169, he was the cause of the 
Peloponnesian w.ar, 170, Phidias accused, 170, Aspasia perse- 
cuted, 171 , 1500 the full assembly of the people, J71 , the eclipse, 
173, deprived of his command, 174, his son, 174, who were the 
citizens of Athens, 5000 sold for slaves, 14,000 citizens, in all, 175 , 
seized with the plague, 175 , dies, DC 428, 176 , declared “that no 
Athenian through his means e\cr put on mourning,” 176 

Soixiv, Lawgiver, Sage, and Ruler of Athens, 52-78-- 
His lineage, 52, was never nch because he was alw-iys honest, 
52 , addicted to poetry — of a pleasant and agreeable temper — his 
institutions are remarkable for their sweetness and practicabilit\ 
as were those of Lycurgus for their harshness, 53 ,* when far ad 
vanced in years, he said, "I grow old m the pursuit of learning,’ 
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53 } in his younger years he applied himself to merchandise, 53 ; 
Plato proMOcs travelling expenses in Eg>pt by trading in oil, 54 , 
his fnend Anacharsis the bcjthian, 54 , so framed his la^^s that 
It was more for the interest of the Athenians to observe them than 
to transgress them, 53 , m Uic Athenian assemblies Anacharsis 
declared that their wise men plead causes and fools determined 
them, 56; none norc caps but the sick, 57 , the execrable proceed- 
ings of Gylon, 57 , the poor engaged their persons to their creditors, 
Mho might seize them on failure of p lymeni — parents sold their 
children, 6t , is chosen nrehon, the nch accepting him as one of 
them, the poor as a Morthj and good man, 62 ; asked “ Whether he 
had proxiclcd the best of laivs for Athens,” replied, “ The best they 
were capable of receiving,” 63 , the first of his public acts was that 
debts should be forgixcn, and no man should take the body of his 
debtor for sccunty, 63 , is constituted lawgixcr and superintendent 
of the commonwealth — his power is absolute, 64, the laws of 
Draco (BC. 623) were w'nttcn not with ink but witli blood — ^lie 
declaring that small ofiences deserved death, and no greater 
punishment could be found for the most heinous, 6$ , the classes 
of the people in Athens, 65 , the cnielty of the Areopagus, 66 , 
decreed the man infamous that stands neuter m the times of 
sedition, 67 , the bnde to bring only three suits of clothes with her, 
68 , forbade men to speak ill of the dead, 68 , ga\c every man the 
free and full disposal of his own, 68 , women may not go out of 
town with mo'c than three habits, their basket not to be above a 
cubit high, and in Uic night they wete not to travel but in a 
carnage with a torch before them, 69 , no man obliged to main- 
tain his father who had not taught him a trade, 69 , he that was 
thrice convicted of idleness was infamous, 69 , bastards excused 
from relieving their fathers, 70; no adulteress to assist at the 
public sacrifices, 70 , of all the products of the earth none be sold 
to strangers but oil, 71 , sycophants and parasites, who they were, 
71 , his arms were written upon wooden tables, 72 , he regulated 
the calendar, 72 , an archan taken in liqttor ts to be killed, 72 , his 
visit to Croesus and its lesson, 74 j no citizen in his time died of 
want, or begged in the streets, 76 , persons maimed m the wars to 
<. be maintained at the public charge,77 ; his death, 78, 

Themistocles, Admiral of Greece and Ruler of Athens, 
103- 129 — ^Was the son of an inferior citizen of Athens, 103 , when 
a boy full of spirit and lire, quick, inclined to bold attempts, and 
likely to prove a great statesman, loi, “you will be cither a bless- 
ing or a curse to the community,” and the master of the boy, io4, 
“the wildest colls make the best horses when well broke and 
managed” was an axiom of his, 105, enmity carl> arose between 
him and Aristides the Jnst, so different were they m tempci ament, 
aims, and objects, 105 , the trophies won by Miltiades at Marathon 
disturbed his sleep, 106, moves that the silver won from the mines 
of Launum be applied to the building of a fleet, from good soldiers 
he made tlicm excellent sailors, 106, in ambition he had no equal, 
107, put an end to the Grecian wars, reconciled the state? to each 



xxn. TnE>tISTOCLES— THESEUS THE ARGOS iUl 

Other, and formed a league against the Persians, loS , strength of 
the confederate fleet, 109, the sacred galley, 109, taught his men 
to come to close quarters with their foe, no, the wall of Corinth, 
the wooden walls of Athens, in , varied acts of the sea-fight 01 
Salamts — ^the Trafalgar of antiquity— mm of the fleet of Xerxes, 
112-114, seen by him from the golden throne he had seated him- 
self on upon the shore, n6, the blot on the victory was the human 
sacrifice to Bacchus Omestes of three noble captives, 116, the 
beaks' (prows) of the Athenian galleys w’ere of brass, 116, when 
they came to the Isthmus every officer took a billet oji which to 
inscribe the names of those who had done the best services— 
one put htmself in tlu first place^ and Thennstocles in the second, 
117 j the Spartans honour him with a crown of olive, the 
handsomest chariot in the citj', and ordered 300 youths to attend 
him to their borders, 117, at the Olympic games he was the ob- 
served of all observers, 118, his sayings^ good, 118, his foul 
scheme to bum the confederate fleet referred to Anstides, and, not 
appro\ed by him, is not allowed by the citizens, 119, envied by 
the people, he asks, “ Are you weary of receiving benefits often 
from the same hands?” 121, banished by the ostracism, 121, in 
exile and in danger, 121 , narrowly escapes capture at Naxos, 123, 
price of 300 talents placed on his head by Persia, 123 , (462 B a) 
throws himself on the mercy of Artaxerves, 124 , the prayer of the 
Persian prince ; magnanimity of his reception of the Athenian 
exile, 12O, three cities bestowed on him, 126, his dream, narrow 
escape from assassination, 127, pressed by the Persian to aid him 
in his schemes against Greece, he prefers to dram a bowl 0} 
poison, and, by his own hand dies, 128 

Tjieseus the Argonaut, Founder of Athens, 1-23 — He 
peopled the beautiful and famed city of Athens, i , like Romulus, 
founder of Rome, he daimed to have sprung from the gods, i , 
his lineage and parentage, 3, the virtues of Hercules were 
his dream by night by day he emulated his deeds, 4 , his 
club, Pengune, her father, 5 , Sciron — the bed of Procrustes, 6 , 
the labynntb at Crete, 8 , the tribute of virgins, 8 , hlinos, Rhada- 
manthus, 9, the Minotaur, Anadne, 10, the Delian dance, 12, 
settled the inhabitants of Attica in Athens, 13 , to the nch and 
great he represented the advantage of a government without a king, 
where the chief power should be m the people, 14, to cnlaige the 
city he offered equal privileges to strangers, 14 , to the nobles he 
gave the care of religion, the magistrac>, and the laws, 15, husband- 
men formed the second, and artificers the third class, 15 , instituted 
the Isthmian games — ^stoiy of the Amazon, 17 , the rape of Helen 
and siege of Troy, 19, Mencstheus, the first demago^e heard of 
1/1 his time, 20, bis death — said tn be bv fall from a clifi^ 23. 
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THESE 

i 

As geographers thrust into the e\ti emitT6ii'«9t'^®?ttga|apstho''e 
countries that are unknown to them, remarking at tl™“!!lUiL*l^§j^g 
that all beyond is hills of sand and haunts of wild beasts, frozen®' 
seas, marshes, and mountains that are inaccessible to human 
courage or industry , so, m comparing the lives of illustrious men, 
when I have passed through those periods of time which may be** 
described with probability, and where history may find firm footing 
in facts, I may say, my Senecio,* of the remoter ages, that all beyond 
IS full of prodigy and' ficlion, the regions of poets and fabulists, 
wTapped in clouds, and unworthy of belief® Yet since I had 
given an account of Lycurgus and Numa, I thought I might 
without impropriety ascend to Romulus, as I had approached 
Ills times But considering 

"Who, for the palm, in contest high shall joint Or nUo in equal ranks shall stand! 

(as yEschylus expresses it) it appeared to me, that he who peopled 
the Beautiful and famed city of Atliens, might be best contrasted 
.and compared nath the father of the magnificent and invincible 
Rome Permit us then to take from Table her extrai agance, ana 
make her jield to, and accept the form of, History but where she 
obstinately despises probability, and refuses to mix with what is 
credible, we must implore the candour of our readers, and their 
kind allowance for the tales of Antiquity 
Theseus, then, appeared to answer to Romulus m many particu- 
lars Both Aiere of uncertain parentage, bom out of wedlock ; and 
both had the repute of being sprung from the gods Both stooa ii, 
the first rank of warriors , for both had great powers of mind witn 
great strength of body One was the founder of Rome, ana one 
peopled Athens, the most illustnous cities in the world both 
earned off women by violence Both were involved in domestic 
misenes, and exposed to fiimil> resentment and both, towaras me 
end of their lues, are said to have offended their respective citizei,? 
i{ we may believe what seems to be delivered with the least mixmre 
of poetical fiction 


1 Sossins Senecio a mm of consular 
flignity, wijo ilonnslied under Nerta and 
Trijan, and to whom Phny addressed 
some of his Epistles, not the Senecio 
put to death by Uomitian 
s The wild fictions of the fabulous 
ages mav pi;'*’y bo acrflnnti.d for from 


the genius of the writers, who (as Hu- 
tarch obsenes) were chiefly poets d 
partis from an affectation of som in; 
cstraordinaiw or prctematntal In tti 
qulty, wlndi bos generally pi-e «iled 
both In nations and famUlcs 


I 




2 LINEAGE 01 TIIESEUS— COMPAREIl WITH ROMULOS xJ^iCtan 

The lineage of Theseus, by Ins father's side, stretches to 
Erectheus and the first inhabitants of his country,^ by his mother’s 
side to Pelops,® who \i as the most powerful of all the Peloponnesian 
kings, not only on account of his great opulence, but the number 
of his children for he marned hts daughters to persons of the first 
dignity, and found means to place his sons at the head of the chief 
states One of them named Pittheus, grandfather to Theseus, 
founded the small city' of Troezene, and w'as esteemed the most 
learned and the wisest man of his age The essence of the wisdom 
of those days consisted in such moral sentences as Hesiod^ is 
celebrated for m his Book of Works One of these is ascribed 
to Pittheus 

blast sot the hope which friendship has concelred, Bat till Its measnre high. 

This IS confirmed by Aristotle and Euripides, m saying that 
Hippoly tus was taught by “ the sage and venerable Pittheus,” gives 
bun a verv honourable testimony 

^gciis wanting to have children, is said to have received, from 
the Oracle at Delphi, that celebrated answer, which commanded 
him not to approach any woman before he returned to Athens 
But as the Oracle seemed not to give him clear instruction, he 
came to Troezene, and communicated it to Pittheus m the follow - 
mg terms — 


The rcssel shall untouch d remain Ttll in thy native realm— 

It is uncertain what Pittheus saw in this Oracle However, 
either by' persuasion or deceit, he drew yEgeus into conversation 
'w'lih his daughter ^thd AZgeus afterwards coming to Imow that 
I she whom he had lam with was Pittlieus’s daughter, and suspecting 
, her to be with child, hid a sword and a pair of sandals under a 
1 large stone, which had a cavity for the purpose Before his 
' departure, he told the secret to the pnneess only', and left orders, 
that if she brought forth a son, who, when he came to a man’s 
estate, should be able to remove the stone, and take away the 
things left under it, she should send him with these tokens to him, 
walh all imaginable privacy, for he was very much afraid that 
some plot would be formed against him byUie Pallantidae, who 


1 Thesens was il'C sKth in descent from 
Erccllietis said to lie the 'on of V ulcnn 
and Minena or Ctan-ic Brand dannliler 
of Cranaus the second ItinR of Athens, 
so that Plofirch ven justly savs that 
Tliescns was descended from the Antoc- 
tboncs or tirst Inhabitants of Attica who 
STcrc so calletl bet’Usc the} prctcndcil to 
lj« bom in that siry countij. It Is 
pcneratly alluwtd Iiuweicr tint this 
klnsilom was founded bi Cccrops an 
ptian who brouiilit Inlher a co’ony of 
StTus ahOJ* the viar uf the nurlj 1443, 
n c. JfijC Tlic In' -ill tants of Attica 
were Indeed a more aiie'cnt people than 


(hose of many other districts of Greece 
which bring of a mom fertile sofl. often 
changed their masters, while few were 
ambitious of settling in a barren conntrr 

s Pclom was the son of Tanhilns and 
of Phrygian extraction. He carried wtu, 
him iiumuisc riches into Peloponnesus 
which he had dug out of the mines of 
Mount Sypiltts By means of this 
wealth he got the gorcmiiient of the 
most consiilirible towns for his sons 
and nunitd his daughters to piincci ' 

* Hesiod nourished about Coo josira after 

ritUieus Solomon wrote his Moral 
Sct'enccs CW or 300 yea»s aft*r Pittheus 
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despised him for his "want of childreiL These were fifty brothers, 
tlie sons of Pallas ^ 

jEthra wras delivered of a son ; and some say he n as immediately 
named Theseus,- because of the lapng up of the tokens , others, 
that he received his name afterwards at Athens, when AZgeus 
acknowledged him for his son. He was brought up by Pittlieus, 
and had a tutor named Qmnidas, to whom the Athenians, even in 
our times, sacrifice a ramThh the day preceding the Thesean Feasts, 
giving this honour to his memory upon a much juster account than 
Uiat which they pay to Silanion and Parrhasius, who only made 
statues and pictures of Theseus 

As It was then the custom for such as had amv'cd at man’s 
estate, to go.to Delphi to offer the first-fruits of their heir to ApoUo, 
Theseus went thither, and the place w'here this ceremony is per- 
formed, from him, is said to be yet called Thesea. He shaved, 
however, only the fore part of hts head, as Homer tells us the 
Abantes did,® and this kind of tonsure, on his account, was called 
Theseis. The Abantes first cut their hair m this manner, not in 
imitation of the Arabians, as some imagine, nor yet of the Mvsians, 
but because they were a warlike people, who loved close fighting, 
and were more ex.pert m it than any other nation. Thus 
Archilocus * — 

Theso tming not bcnio, nor shns the hlvsing vlono, 

When Mare exults, and Sehls vnth armies gni.in 

Far nobler skill Eutaca s sons dlsitHy 

And with the thundLnus sword dtnide the frar 

That they might not, therefore, giv'C advantage to their enemies 
by their hair, they took care to cut it off And we are informed 
that Alexander of Macedon, having made the same observation, 
ordered his Macedonian troops to cut off tiieir beards, these being 
a ready handle in battle 

For some time iCthra declared not the real father of Theseus ; 
but the report propagated by Pittheus was, diat he was the son of 
Neptune for the Trcezenians pnncipally worship that God, he is 
the patron of their city , to him they offer their first fruits , and 
their money hears the impression of a trident Theseus, in his 
youth, discov enng not only great strength of body, but firmness 
and solidity of mind, togetlier with a large share of understanding 


I Fallas was brother to A^lgens , and as 
^Seus was supposed to have no chndrcn, 
the Pallantidie considered the kingdom 
of Athens as their undoubted inheri- 
tance It was natural, therefore, for 
^geus to conclude that if they came to 
know he had a son they nonld attempt 
to assassinate either him or bis son 
~ The Greeks, as well as the Uebrews, 
Gave names both to persons and things 
from some event or clicamstanee attend- 
ing that wbicli they were to name Tiie 
Greek word "Thesis" signifies "laying 
up," and ■* thesUiai uion, to acknowledge," 
or rather " to adopt a son ' .^ens did 


both, the ceremony of adoption being 
necessary to enable Tliesous wbo was not 
a kgitimate son to fnlitrlt the crown 

3 The Abantes were tlic inhabitants 
of Eubu-a but onginaily of Abac, a 
town tn Tliracc. 

4 Arthiloclius was a Greek poet, who 
lived about the time of Famulus 
Homer had given the same account 
of the Abantes above dOO years before 
For, in the sccund book of the Hind, 
he tells us, the Abantes pierced the 
breastplates of their enemies with ev 
tended spears or pikes, that is to say 
they fought hand to hand 
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i 

and prudence, ^Ethra led him to the stone, and having told him the 
truth concerning his origin, ordered him to take -up his father’s 
tokens, and sail to Athens He easily removed the stone, but 
refused to go by sea, though he might have done it with great 
safety, and though he was pressed to it by the entreaties of his 
grandfather and his mother , while it was hazardous, at that time, 
to go by land to Athens, because no part was free from the danger 
of ruffians and robbers Those times, indeed, produced men of 
strong and indefatigable powers of body, of extraordinary 'swiftness 
and agility , but they applied those powers to nothing just or useful 
On the contiary, their genius, their disposition, their pleasures, 
tended only to insolence, to violence, and to rapine As for 
modesty, justice, equity, and hunmnity, they looked upon them as 
qualities in which those who had it m their power to add to their 
possessions, had no manner of concern , virtues praised only by 
such as were afraid of being injured, and who abstained from 
injuring others out of the same pnnciple of fear Some of these 
ruffians were cut off by Hercules m his peregrinations, while others 
escaped to their lurking holes, and were spared by the hero in 
contempt of their cowardice But when Hercules had unfortunately 
killed Iphitus, he retired to Lj'dia, where, for a long time, he was a 
slave to Omphale,* a punishment which he imposed upon himself 
for the murder The Lydians then enjoyed great quiet and 
security, but in Greece the same kind of enormities broke out 
anew, there being no one to restrain or quell them It was there- 
fore extremely dangerous to travel by land from Peloponnesus to 
Athens , and Pittheus, acquainting Theseus with the number of 
these ruffians, and with their cruel treatment of strangers, advised 
him to go by sea. But he had long been secretly fired with the 
glorj' of Hercules, whom he held in the highest esteem, listening 
I with great attention to such as related his achievements, particularly 
to those that had seen him, conversed with him, and had been 
witnesses to his prowess He was affected in the same manner as 
Thcmistocles afterwards was, w’hen he declared that the trophies of 
Miltiades would not suffer him to sleep The virtues of Hercules 
were his dream by night, and by day emulation led him out and 
spurred him on to perform some exploits like his Besides, they 
jwere nearly related, being born of cousin-germans , for jEthra was 
“ the daughter of Pittheus and Alcmena, of Lysidice, and Pittheus 
’ and Lysidice were brother and sister ^y Pelops and Hippodamia 
> He considered if, therefore, as an insupportable dishonour, that 
Hercules should traverse both sea and land to clear them of these 
iillains, while he himself declined such adventures as occurred to 
him , disgracing his reputed father if he took his voj age, or rather 
flight, by sea , and carrj ing to his real father a pair of sandals, and 
a sword unstained with blood, instead of the ornament of great and 
good actions, to assert and add lustre to his noble bii-ffi With 


1 Tlima guUtr of murder became volnn- a certain penance, which they contlnned 

tary czUcs, and Imposed on tliomielret till they thought their crime expiated 
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sud> thoti'jhis and rcsolaiions as these he set forward, determined 
to irt).iTe no one, but to take Acnscancc of such as should offer btm 
anv xio'cnce. 

Jlo w-as first attacked bv ^nphctcs, in Hpid'^uria, whose weapon 
was a cUih, and who, on that account, was catted Corjmetes or the 
clntj-biurer He engatjed >vjth him, and stew turn Uclightcd 
with the d'lb, he took it for hts weapon, and used it as Hcrrules 
did the hon's okm The sUn was a proof of the tast site of the 
Viild beast which that hero had slam; and 1 he«:e«s canned about 
with him this dub, whose stroke he had been .nWe-to pTin, bat 
whirh, in bis hand.,jr.as iiTpsisUblc. In the Isthmus be slew Sinnis 
the Pme-lwnder,* m the snmc manner as he liad desirojed many 
others : artl tins lie did, not as having learned or practised the 
berd.ng of those trees, but to show that natural strength is above 
all an, Smnis had a daughter rcmnrlablc for her beauty and 
SMture, named l^rigunc, who had concealed herself when her 
father was killed flicsctis made diligent search for her, and 
fojnd at last that she had retired into a place overgrown with 
shrubs, and rashes, and wild asparagus In her childish simplicity 
she addressed her prayers and vo vs to these plants and bushes, as 
if they* could have a sense of her misfortune, promising, if they 
would save and hide her, that she voiild never bum or destroy 
them. But when Theseus pledged lus honour for treating her 
pohtd., she came to him, and in..duo time brought bim a son 
named Mclanippus Aftenvards by 'riiesciis' permission, she 
married Dcioneus, Utc son of Eurjtrs the dchahan Mclanippus 
had a son named loxus, who joined wath Ornyius in planting a 
colony m Cana ; whence the loaides, with whom u is an inviolable 
rule not to bum either rushes or wild asparagus, but to honour and 
worship them- 

Abojt diis lime Cromnwon was infested by a wild sow named’ 
Phaw, a fierce and formidable creature. This savage he attacked 
_ and killed,* go.ng out of liis way to engage her, and thereby showing' 
an act of voluntary' valour, for he believed it equally became a 
brave man to stand upon his defence against abandoned niffians, 
and to seek out and begin the combat with strong and savage 
animals \ But some say that Pjijca v as an abandoned female 
robh'r, who dwelt in Crommyon, that she had the name of Sow 
from her life and manners ; and was aften> ards slam by Theseus 

On tlie borders of Megara he destroyed Sjgrqn, a robber, by 
casting him headlong from a precipice, as the story generally goes * 
and u IS added, that m wanton vilhmy , tins Sciron used to make 
strangers wash Ins feet, and to take those opportunities to push 
them into the sea. But the writers of Megara in contradiction to 
this report, and, as Simonides expresses it, fighting with all 


I Stnnts wrtMCatlal from 1)I< Vctidlnj 5 Inthtatn^Unceonrlieroitcvivccitfitmi 
tap UcinU of two |»fnc3 rTi<I Ivfn,^ in* ihti prineiple fie out npon which was 
r-i between the omioaitc brandies, never to oe the in any engage 

vlUeJi, by their nsthUn tetam* lore ment ThPwllAeowwasccrtaSnlynolwTc 
thp*}i to ^ ffl^ectahlean animal than the pine hend&p 
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antiquity, assert, that Sciron was neither a robber nor a ruffian, but 
on tlic contrar}', a cicstro) cr of robbers, and a man nliose heart and 
house were ever open to the good and honest For jCacus, say 
they, w’as looked upon as the lustesl man in Greece, Cj chreus of 
Salamis had divine honours paid him at Athens, and the a irtue of 
Peleus and Tclemon too was universally known Now Sciron was 
son-in-law to Cj chreus, father-in-law to iEacus, and grandfailier to 
Peleus and Telemon, who were both of them sons of Endeis, the 
daughter of, Sciron and Chanclo therefore it was not probable 
that the best of men shotild make such alliances with one of so vile 
a character, giving and receiving the greatest and dearest pledges. 
Besides, they tell us that Theseus did not slay Sciron m his first 
journey to Athens, but afterw'ards, when he took Lleusis from the 
Megarcnsians, having expelled Diodes, its chief magistrate, by a 
stratagem In such contradictions are these things involved 
At tleusis he engaged in wrestling with Ccrayon the Arcadian, 
and killed him on the spot Proceeding to Heimione,^ he put a 

E enod to the cruelties of Damastes, siimamed Pr-ocrustes, making 
IS body fit the size of his own beds, as he had served strangers 
These things he did m imitation of Hercules, who always returned 
upon tlie aggressors the same sort of treatment which they intended 
for him , for that hero sacrificed Busins, killed Antaeus m wrestling, 
Cygnus in single combat, and broke the skull of Termerus , whence 
this IS called the Tcrmerian mischief, for Termerus, it seems, 
destroyed tlie passengers he met, by dashing his head against 
theiis Thus Theseus pursued his travels to punish abandoned 
wretches, who suffered the same kind of death from him that they 
inflicted on others, and were requited with vengeance suitable to 
their crimes 

In his progress he came to Cephisus, where he was first saluted 
by some of tlie Phj’talida: ® Upon his desire to have Uie customary 
purifications, tliey gave him them m due form, and having offered 
propitiatory sacrifices, invited him to their houses Tins was the 
first hospitable treatment he met with on the road He is said to 
ha\earn\ed at Athens on tlie eighth day of the month Cronius, 
which now they call Hecatombceon (July) There he found the 
state full of troubles and distraction, and the family of iEgeus in 
great disorder for ^dea. who had fled from Corinth, promised 
by her art to enable'^geus to have children, and was admitted to 
his bed She first discovering Theseus, whom as jet'/^gcus did 
not know, persuaded him, now in years, and full of jealousies and 
suspicions, on account of the faction that prevailed in the city, to 
prepare an entertainment for him as a stranger, and take him off 


1 Tills seems to be n mlsUte for sre 
Lnow of no {lines called llarmionc, or 
IlLrmlonc bLtULM.n Meusis and Athens 
Pausanlos calls It 1 rlone and tiicnutnor 
of the Unis steal tUstocy, afkx tliUo- 
clionis call U Tcnuloue. 

i These were tlif'dcscsndants of Phr 
tains with whom Ceres sntnuted the 


snpcriotendcnce of tbs bolr mystcrlci 
in recomiicni.c’ for tbs hosiiitalltr with 
which she had been treated at bis 
bouse Tlicset^s thought himself nnllt 
to bo admitted to Uioso rojsterlcs uith 
out expiation, because be had dljipcd 
bis hands In blood, though It was only 
that nf thieves and robbon 
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by poison Theseus, coming to tlie banquet, did not intend to 
declare himself at first, but, mllmg to give his father occasion to 
find him out, when the meat was served up, he drew his sword,' as 
if he designed to carve with it, and took care it should attract his 
notice vEgeus quickly perceiving it, dashed down the cup ol 
poison, and after some questions, embiaced him as his son then 
assembling the people, he acluioivlcdgcd him also before them, 
who received him with great satisfaction on account of his valour 
The cup is said to have fallen, and the poison to have been spilt, 
where the inclosure now is, m tlie place called Delphinium , 
for there it was that iEgeus dwelt, and the Mercury which 
stands on the cast side of the temple is yet called the Mercury 
of iEgcus’s gate. 

The Pallantidae, who hoped to recover the kingdom if iEgeus 
died childless, loat all patience w*hen Theseus was declared his 
successor. Exasperated at the thought that iEgeus, w'ho was not 
in the least allied to the ErectliidEe, but only adopted by Pandion,® 
should first gam the crowm, and afterwards Theseus, who w'as an 
emigrant and a stranger, they prepared for war, and, dividing 
their forces, one party marched openly, with their father, from 
Sphettus to the cityj and the other, concealing themselves in 
Gargettus, lay in ambush, wnth a design to attack the enemy from 
two several quarters They had with them an herald named Leos, 
of the tribe of Agnus This man carried to Theseus an account of 
all the designs of the Pallantidm and he immediately fell upon 
those that lay m ambush, and destroyed them Pallas and his 
company being informed of this, thought fit to disperse Hence it 
IS said to be, that the tribe of Pallene never intermarry with the 
Agnusians, nor suffer any proclamation to begin with these w ords, 
Akouete £ms (Hear, O ye people ’) for they hate the very name of 
Leos, on account of the treachery of that herald 
Theseus, desirous to keep himself in action, and at the same a 
time courting tlie favour of the people, went against tlie UaratllQnian I 
bull, which did no small mischief to the inhabitants of Tetrapeus 
When he had taken him, he brought him alive in tnumph through' 
the city, and afterwards sacrificed him to the Dclphinian Apollo 
Hccale also, and the story of her receiving and entertaining 
Theseus, does not appear destitute of all foundation , for the 
people m that neighbourhood assemble to perfoim the Hecalesiae 
rites to Jupiter Hecalus . they honour Hecale too, calling her by 
the diminutive, Hecalene, because when she entertained Theseus, 
while he was but a jouth, she caressed him as persons m jears 
use to do children, and called him by such tender diminutive 
names She vowed, moreover, when he went to battle, to offer 


I Some seedless learning has been ad* 
dated to shevr that in the heroic times 
thw car\ed with a cntlass or large knife, 
and not with a sword, and that conse* 
qnenUy Plutarch here most certainly be 
uiutaLcn , hut as the same word nowsignl 


des cither a cutlass or a sword how do we 
know that it was a sword, and not a cut- 
lass, wliidi iTgeus hid unde' a stone 
s It bad not been actually rLjiorted, 
that ^eus was not the son of Pandion, 
but of Scynas 
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sacrifices to Jupiter, if he returned safe , but as she died before tlu 
end of the expedition, Theseus performed those holy rites in 
testimony of the grateful sense he had of her hospitality So 
Philochorus relates the story ^ 

j^ot long after, there came the third time, from Crete, the 
collectors of the tribute, exacted on the followng occasion 
Androgens,® being treacherously slam in Attica, a very -fatal war 
was earned on against thatcountiy by Minos, and divine vengeance 
laid It waste , for it was visited by famine and pestilence, and want 
of water increased their miserj' The remedy that Apollo proposed 
was, that they should appease Minos, and be reconciled to him , 
whereupon the wrath of heaven would cease, and their calamities 
come to a penod In consequence of this they sent ambassadors 
with their submission , and, as most wnters agree, engaged them- 
selves by treaty, to send itypry ninth^year a tribute of seven young 
men and as many virgins When ^ese wCre brought into Crete, 
the fabulous account informs us, that they w'ere destroyed by the 
Minotaur® in the Labynnth, or that, lost m its mazes, and unable 
to -find the way out, they perished tliere The Minotaur was, as 
Euripides tells us, 

A mingled form, prodigious to behold. Half bull, half mao 1 

But Philochorus say's the Cretans deny this, and will not allow the 
labyrinth to have been any thing but a prison, which had no other 
inconvenience than this, that those who were confined there could 
not escape And Minos having instituted games in honour of 
Androgeus, the pi ize for the victors w'as those youths, who had 
been kept till that time in the labyrinth He that first won 
the prizes in those games, was a person of great authority 
in the court of Minos, and general of his armies, named Tau- 
rus, who, being unmerciful and savage in his nature, had treated the 
Athenian youths with great insolence and cruelty And it is plain 
that Aristotle himself, in his account of the Bottioean Government, 
does not suppose that the young men were put to death by Minos, 
but that they lived, some of them to old age, in servile employments 
in Crete He adds, that the Cretans, in persuance of an ancient 
vow, once sent a number of their first bom to Delphi, among whom 
were some of the descendants of these Athenian slaves, who not 
being able to support themselves tliere, first passed from thence’ into 
Italy', where they settled about Japygia, and from thence they re- 
moved again into Thrace, and were called Bottioeans Wherefore 
the Bottioean virgins, in some solemnities of religion sing, “To 
Athens let us go ” And, indeed, it seems dangerous to be at enmity 


J nilloclioms ira* an Atlicnlnn bisto- 
r’an vlio nniirialieit In llio ixign of 
) toKinr I bilniitlfi' nbonlSOO )c.us n.c 
He iiLti)} ^alu.lIJ^c piece', of irhtcb 
nutliing FLiiitlns Iml eomc fragments 
jtrcKncd bj oilier enters _ 

eonc HIT Ojeiis canse<l lilm to he 
uunUixil, bccaiBc I e 1 1' In t’ < iiittrc*ifc 


of the P-JIantliK others, -<11, at he 
ItIUcd by the Marithonfan bull. 

s 1 signed by the poets to have been be 
got by a bna upon Piisliilmc, JUlnoss 
queen who wts inspired ft seems, with 
tins horrid passion by Xeptune, in revenge 
for Minos 1 rcfaelng liint n beautlfnl 
b ill wii'cii ne cvi*"Blc-l -IS m oTcrlng 
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PLUTARCH’S LIFE OF THESEUS, FOUNDER OF ATHENS. 

with a city which is the seat of eloquence and learning: For 
Minos was aUv'i>s satirized on the Athenian stage, nor was 
his fame sufficiently rescued by Hesiod’s calling him “ Supreme 
of Kings,” or Homer’s saying that he “conversed with Jove,” 
for the writers of tragedy prevailing, represented him as a man 
of MCious character, violent, and implacable, yet, inconsistently 
enough, they say that Minos was a king and a lawgiver, and 
Oiat Rhadamanthus was an upright judge, and guardian of the 
Ians which Minos bad made 

When the time of the third tribute came, and those parents who 
had sons not armed at full maturity, were obliged to resign them to 
the lot, complaints against >Egeus sprung up again •'mong the people, 
who e\prcssed their grief and resentment, that n**, who was the 
cause of aU their misfortunes, bore no part of the punishment, and 
■while he was adopting and raising to the succession, a stranger of 
spurious birtli, took no tliought for them who lost their legitimate 
children Those dungs ivere matter of great concern to 1 hcscus, 
who, to express his regard for justice, and take his share in the com- 
mon fortune, voluntarily offered himself as one of the seven, without 
lot. Tlic citizens were charmed with this proof of his magnanimity 
and public spirit , and i^geus himself, when he saw that no en- 
treaties or persuasions availed to turn him from it, ga\e out the lots 
for the rest of the young men But Hellanicus says, that the youths 
and virgins whicli the city furnished were not chosen by lot, but that 
Minos came in person and selected them, and Theseus before the 
lest, upon these conditions That the Athenians should furnish a 
vessel, and the young men embark and sail along with him, but carry 
no arms, and that if they could fall the Minotaur, there should be 
an end of the tribute There appearing no hopes of safety for the 
j ouths in the two former tributes, diey sent out a ship w ith a black 
sail, as cai^’ing them to certain ruin. But when Theseus en- 
couraged his father by his confidence of success against the Mino- 
taur he gave another sail, a white one, to the pilot, ordering him, if he 
brought Theseus safe back, to hoist the white , but if not, to sail witlif 
the black one in token of Ins misfortune Simonides, how’ever, tell£( 
us, that It was not a white sail which ^gcus gave, but a scarlet one,’ 
dyed witli the juice of die flower of a veryJlourjshJxolm~oak,* and 
that this was to be the signal that all was well He adds, that Phe- 
rcclus, the son of Amarsyas, was pilot of the ship . but Philochorus 
say s, that Theseus had a pilot sent him by Sciras, from Salamis, 
named Nausitheus, and one Phteax to be at the prow, because as 
yet the Athenians had not applied themselves to navigation and 
that Sciras did this, because one of the young men, named Mc- 
nesthes, was his daughter's son This is confirmed by the monu- 
ments of Nausitheus and Phajax, built by Theseus, at Phaleruni, 


1 1t Is not tlie flower, but the fnnt of sent 50 slnpstoTroy bwt those vrere only 

the Ilex full of little worms which the transport ships TImeydtdes assures iis, 

.Vrahhns call kermes, from which a that they did not begin to make uhyllgniro 

scackt dve Is procnrcct at sea till 10 or 12 yca« after tho battle of 

« *..0 Athcnlnns, according to Homer Marathon 100) cars after the siege of Tro} 
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near tlie Temple of Sciron , and the feast called Cybemesia, or the 
Pilot’s Feast, is said to be kept in honour of them 
When the lots were cast, Theseus taking with him, out of the Pry- 
taneum, those upon w’hom they fell, w'ent to the Dclphinian temple 
and made an offering to A polio for them This offering w as a branch 
of consecrated olive, bound about with white w'ool Having paid 
his devotions he embarked on April 6, at which time they still send 
the virgins to Delphinium to propitiate the god It is reported that 
the oracle at Delphi commanded him to take Venus for his guide, 
and entreat her to be his companion in the voyage , and whilst he 
sacrificed to her a she-goat on the sea shore, its sex was immediately 
changed hence the goddess had the name of Epitagna. ' 

When he arrived in Ciete, according to most historians and poets, 
Anadne, falling in love with him, gave him a clue of thread, and in- 
structed him how to pass with it through the intricacies of the laby- 
rinth Thus assisted, he killed the hlinotaur, and then set sail, 
carrying off Ariadne, together wnth the young men Pherec> des saj s, 
that Theseus broke up the keels of the Cretan ships, to prevent their 
pursuit But, as Demon has it, he killed Taunis, Minos’s comman-, 
der, who engaged him in the harbour, just as he was ready to sail 
out Again, according to Philochorus, when Minos celebrated the 
games in honour of his son, it was believed that Taurus would bear 
aivay the prizes in them as formerly, and every one grudged him that 
honour for his excessive power and haughty bchaviourw ere intole- 
rable , and besides, he was accused of too great a familiarity with 
^Pasiphae therefore, when Theseus desired the combat, Minos per- 
mitted it In Crete it was the custom for the w'omen as well as the 
men, to see the games , and Anadne, being present, was struck with 
the person of Theseus, and with his superior vigour and address in 
the wTCstling-ring Minos too was greatly delighted, especially w’hcn 
he saw Taurus vanquished and disgraced , and this induced him 
to give up the young men to Theseus, and to remit the tribute, 
Clidemus beginning higher, gi\cs a prolix account of these matters, 
according to his manner I here was, it seems, a decree throughout 
all Greece, that no vessel should sail with more than five hands, ex- 
cept tlie Argo, commanded by Jason, who was appointed to clear 
the sea of pirates But when Daedalus escaped by sea to Athens, 
Minos pursuing him with his men of war, contnry to the decree, 
was driven by a storm to Sicily, and there ended his life And when 
Deucalion his successor, pursuing his father’s quarrels with the 
Athenians, demanded that they should deliver up Dmdalus, and 
threatened, if they did not, to make aw-aywith the hostages that 
Minos had received, Theseus gave him a mild answer, alleging that 
Dmdalus, was his relation, nearly allied in blood, being son to Mc- 
ropc, the daughter of Drcciheus But privately he prepared a fleet, 
part of It among the Thjmccfida:, at a distance from any public 
road, and part under the direction of Pittheus, at Troczene When 
It was ready, lie set sail, taking Dtcdalus, and the rest of the fugitu cs 
from Crete for his guide 1 he Cretans rcccmng no information of 
the matter, and, when they saw his fleet, taking them for fnends, he 
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pr-tsttl tJic hatbf«r» anti w'lUnj' n t»c5rcni, pTorcctkd jmine- 
dwtc'x to Tltfic 1 c cn};^^:cd \vUh Pciralion and Ins 

fxvd^, Icfotc i* 5 C pates of the IftbjiTinth, ftn<! t-lew tlicni. IIjc 
p-s^rmRtert, bv' ihs< irenn®, fali*nf‘ to Arndne. he rrtered tnto nn 
rfrcf R fit niiii her, b\ i*1.5c3> Jte reecned' the joimp ctplnes, and 
tmdea pcjpeti'tl Jeafcl’etnctn the At! cnitri't and ilic Cretans, 
I’oin st^e-ttinp to pweed to ho'*i!jties no more 
Tl'-C'-e art rn'inj oilier rep»rin ahoj't these Unnps, anti as mam 
concc-nmp Ari^Jne. tni rone of any . I or ^otne tuav, that 

bt'.ns; oc!.»*r:ttl bj 11 t’^cc'Sj'hchanpcd herself: others, that she was 
camed bj* the tnartneri to Na\os ^nd there m“mcd Omrus the 
priest of i>icchu<, nie<eHS hating left licr for aroihcr ntisiress. 

r«sr « ti «ttt sjij j n •' titm 1 1 rtn 

Whcrcts the Mcgaicn'^’an tells ns, that risitstmitis stntrl: the hnc 
o«t £>1 llc»*otl. asoT the conlJf r),lopr*tif) the Alhcnnns, he added 
this other to iloiRcr* detenpt-on of the state of the dead* 

Y5 f fivitjfr THfritttt snt tVcwnt riri.tcM'* 

Some say Ariadre had tuo sons hy T Itc'^ius, (1‘nopian and Sir 
phj lus N'C’iih tht^c agrees I on of Chios, \ ho saj-s of lus naU\ c cit> . 
iliat t‘ was bnilt b> (l.nop’on the son of Theseus 
Knt the most striking passages of the poets, rcbttte to thc'c 
things, arc in c\mbod>*s moiuh. SomctmnK more paitjcular »s 
dchscred by Paon the j\maibt»»an lie rchies, that *1 lascus, be* 
ing dinen b) a storm to Cjpnis, and hating with him Aniidne,who 
wASb'g'nh child, and cMrtmel) <h«conijM)scd with the agitation 
of the SCI, he set her on shoie, and left her alone, uhilc he returned 
to taho care of the ship, but b) a tiolcni wind was forced out again 
to fca ; bi ‘1 lUs tiotnen of the country jcccncd Ariadne kindly, con* 
soled her under her lose, and brought her feigned letters as from 
I hcsciis that tlicy aticntlctl and assisted her w hen she fell in labour 
and, as she died In childbed, paid her the funeral honours: lint 
'flicsti s. on his return, greail) .tdlictcd at the news, left money W'lih 
the inhaijitams. orriciing them to pay divine honours to Arndne, 
,vnd that he ca««td two little statues of licr to he made, one of sil- 
tcr, and the other of brass; that they celebrate her fcsiisal on Sep 
2, when a young man lies down, and imitates the cries and gesture 
of a V Oman m irivad ; and that the Annthusians call the grove m 
whkh they rhow her tomh, VfA. Grove of Venus Anadne 
Some of the Naxian wi iters relate, tint there were twoMmos and 
two Anadnes; one of whom was married to Bacchus in Knxos,anrl 
had a ion named Snphy lus , the otJicr, of n later age, being carried 
off by Theseus, and afterwards deserted, came to Ka\os, with her 
nurse Corcync, who«c tomb is still show'n. TJial this Ariadne died 
tlicre, and had diftcrcnt honours paid her froni the former , for the 
feasts of one were celebrated with m.rih and rc\cls, while tlic sacri- 
fices of the other were mixed with sorrow and mourning * 

1 TJjc flf Arlwtsp, tht wlfo of ttom of tJie other Arlailao »ljtn!fy thai 

uic'-hu^. were ct'IfhrMcii *itl( for, U> d c fell llVr mntn> tnorlAl 

»i«ntrt* ih«t »ht WM lifcoio* A lUvlnlt}', 
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Theseus, in his return from Crete, put in at Delos, ^ and having 
sicnficed to Apollo, and dedicated a statue of Venus, which he re- 
ceived from Ariadne, he joined with the young men in a dance, 
which the Delians are said to practise at this day It consists in an 
imitauon of the mazes and outlets of the labyrinth, and, with various 
involutions and evolutions, is performed in regular time This kind of 
dances as Dicajarchus informs us, is called by the Delians the Crane ® 
He danced it round the altar Keraton, which was built entirely of the 
eft-side horns of beasts He is also said to have instituted games m 
Delos, where he began the custom of giving a palm to the victors 
When they drew near to Attica, both Theseus and the, pilot were 
so transported with joy, that they forgot to hoist tlie sail which was 
to be the signal to iEgeus of their safety, who, therefore, in despair, 
threw himself from the rock and was dashed to pieces Theseus 
disembarked, and performed those sacrifices to the gods, which he 
had vowed at Phalerum, when he set sail, and sent a herald to the 
city, with an account of his safe return The messenger met with 
numbers lamenting the fate of the king, and others rejoicing, as it 
was natural to expect, at the return of Theseus, welcoming him ivith 
the CTeatest kindness, and ready to crown him with flowers for his 
good news He received the chaplets, and twined them round his 
herald’s staff Returning to the sea-shore, and finding that Theseus 
had not > et finished his hbations, he stopped without, not choosing to 
disturb the sacnfice. When the libations were over, he announced the 
death of jEgeus Upon this, they hastened, with sorrow and tumultu- 
ous lamentations, to the city Hence, they tell us, it is, that, in the 
Oschophona, or Feast of Boughs, to this day the herald is not 
crowned, but his staff, and those tliat are present at the libations 
cry out, H,leUuJ~you,jou The former is the exclamation of haste 
and tnumph, and. the latter of trouble and confusion Theseus, 
having buried bis father, paid his vows to Apollo on yth Oct. , for 
on that day they arrived safe at Athens The boiling of all sorts 
of pulse at that time is said to take its nse from their mixing the 
remains of their provisions, when tliey found themselves safe ashore, 
boihng them in one pot, and feasting upon them altogether In 
that feast they also carry a branch bound about with wool, such as 
they then made use of in their supplications, which they call 
Diresione, laden with all sorts of fruits , and to signify the ceasing 
of scarcity at that time, they sing this strain 

The golden ear, th ambrosial hive. In fair Elrcstone tlirlvc 

See tiio Jnlcr figs appear I Olhes crown the wealthy year I 

See the cinstn. bcniUng vine I Sec, and drink, and drop supine 1 

Some pretend that this ceremony is retained in memory of the 
Heraclida:,® who were entertained in that manner by the Athenians , 
but the greater part relate it as above delivered 


1 Hence came the custom of sending 
annuaUy a deputation from Aliiena to 
DiJos, to Sicrilce to Apollo 
3 Thlsdance, Calliinscliat tells ns was a 
particular one and probably it was called 
the Crane, because cranes commonly fly 
In the Oguro of a circle 


8 The descendants of Hercnles being 
driven out of Peloponnesus and ail Greece, 
applied to the Athenians for their protec 
tion, whlcli was granteil and as they went 
as supplicants, tlic] went with branches 
in their hands This sub]cct is tnated 
by Euripides In Ids llcracUdm. 
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Secltnil Plutarch’s lipe of theseos, founder of Athens 

Tlie vessel m which Theseus sailed, and returned safe, with those 
young men, went with 30 oars It was prescr\'ed by the Athenians 
to the time of Demetrius Phalereus,‘ being so pieced and new 
framed with strong planks, that it affords an example to the philoso- 
phers, in their disputations concerning the identity of things that 
are changed by groivth ; some contending that it was the same, and 
others that it w-as not 

The feast called Oschophona,®' which the Athenians still celebrate, 
w'as then first instituted by Theseus For he did not take with him 
all the virgins upon whom tlie lot had fallen, but selected two young 
men of his acquaintance w'ho had feminine and florid aspects, but 
Mere not wanting in spirit and presence of mind These by warm 
bathing, and keeping them out of the sun, by providing unguents 
for their hair and complexions, and everything necessary for their 
dress, by forming their voice, their manner, and their step, he so 
effectually altered, that tliey passed among the virgins desired for 
Crete, and no one could discern the difference 

At his return, he walked in procession with the same young men, 
dressed in the manner of those who now carry the branches These 
are earned in honour of Bacchus and Anadne, on account of the 
story before related, or rather because they returned at the time of 
gathering ripe fruit The Deipnophor®, women who carry the 
provisions, bear a part m tlie solemnity, and have a share m the 
sacrifice, to represent the mothers of those upon whom the lots fell, 
who brought their children provisions for the voyage Fables and 
talcs are the chief discourse, because the women then told their 
children stories to comfort them and keep up their spirits These 
particulars are taken from the History of Demon There was a 
place consecrated, and a temple erected to Theseus and those 
families which would have been liable to the tribute, in case it had 
continued, were obliged to pay a tax to the temple for sacnfices 
These were committed to the care of the Phytalidse Theseus 
doing them thal honour in recompense of their hospitality 
After the death of vEgeus, he undertook and effected a prodigious 
w'ork He settled all the inhabitants of Attica in Athens, and made 
them one people m one city, who before were scattered up and 
down, and could with difficulty be assembled on any pressing oc- 
casion for the public good Nay, often such differences had 
happened between them, as ended in bloodshed The method he 


1 TliatiSjncarlODOyears ForTliescns 
returned from Crete about the jear b o 
1235, and Calllranchus, who uas cotempo- 
xaiT ulth Demetnus, and urbo tells ns tbe 
Atuenians continued to send this slup to 
Dtf ^s in lus time, flourished about b a 280 
I Tills ceremony was performed in the 
following manner They made dioice 
of n certain number of youtlis of the 
most noble families in each tribe, 
whose fathois and mothers both wrere 
living Tiicy bore vine branches in thdr 
hands, with grapes upon them, and tan 
from the temple of Bacchns to that of 


Mincna Sclmdia, which was near the 
Phalenan gate He tliat arrived there 
first drank off a cup of wine, mingled 
wnth boney.'-chcoso, meal, -and oil They 
were followed by a ohoms conducted by 
two young men, dressed in womans 
apparel, the choms singing a song In 
pmise of those jonng men Certain 
women, with hasivcts on their heads, at- 
tended them, and were chosen for that 
office from among the most wealthy of the 
ciUsens. The whole procession vros 
headed by a herald, beanng a stafT en- 
circled with bonglis 
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took was to apply to them, m particular by their tnbes and families 
Private persons and the poor easily listened to his summons To 
the nth and great he represented the advantage of a government 
•anthmit a King, where the chief power should be in thepeople^ while 
he himself only desired to command in war, and to be the guardian 
of the Ians , m all the rest, every one would be upon an equal foot- 
ing Part of them hearkened to his persuasions , and others feanng 
his power, which was already very great, as well as his enterprising 
spirit, chose ratlier to be persuaded, than to be forced to submit 
Dissolving, therefore, the corporations, the councils, and courts in 
each particular town, he built one common Prj’taneum and court- 
hall, where it stands to this day The citadel, with its dependencies, 
and the cit>t or the old and new town, he united-under the common 
name of Athens, 2 xA instituted the Panathentea as a common sacri- 
fice ^ He appointed also the Metoecia, or Feast of Migration,® and 
fixed It to July i6, and so it still continues Giving up the kingly 
power, as he had promised, he settled the commonwealth under the 
auspices of tlie gods , for he consulted the Oracle at Delphi con- 
cerning his new government, and received this answer 

From ttoyal stems, tlij- honour, Tliesens springy 
Jove beloved, the sire, supreme of kings. 

See rising towns, see wide extended states. 

On tliee dependent ask their future fates I 
Bence hence n 1th fear' Tbs favour d bark shall nde 
Safe 0 er tlie surges of the foamy tide 3 

With this agrees the Sibjl’s prophecy, which, we are told, she 
delivered long after, concerning Athens 

Hic bladder may be dlpp d, but never drown'd. 

Dcsinng yet farther to enlarge the city, he invited all strangers 
to equal privileges in it and the w'ords still in use, “ Come hither, 
all \e people,” are said to be the beginning of a proclamation, which 
Theseus ordered to be made when he composed the commonwealth, 
as It were, of all nations Yet he left it not in the confusion and 
disorder likely to ensue from the confluence and strange mixture of 
people , but distingtiisheu u1em into noblemen, husbandmen, and 
mechanics The nobility were to hate the care of religion, to 


1 The Atlicnica were celebrated before, 
in honour of the goddess Minerva but os 
that was a feast peculiar to ihe city of 
Atlicns llicscus enlarged It and made it 
common to ail the inhabitants of Attica , 
and therefore it was rallid ranathenKO 
Tlicrc ncre the great and the less Pann 
thinna. Tite less were kept annunll}, 
and the greater every Oftli year In tlio 
latter they carried in procession the 
mystcr'ous ttpbtn or veil of Minerva, on 
wfildi Wire embroidered the victory of 
tlic gods over the giants, and tlic most 
remarkable acidevements jltiielr heroes. 

s In memory of their riultting tlie 
Imronghs end onitlng it In one city 
tin thb octaslon, he likewise tnstlluled. 


or ntlcnst restored the "famouslsthmlan 
games. In honour of N'cplnne All these 
were chiefly designed to draw a concourse 
of strangers and as a fartlier cnconrngc* 
mimt for them to come and settle In 
Athens, he gave tlicm the privileges of 
natives. 

s in the crlginnl tt is "Safe, like a 
bladder, Ac." When bjlla had taken 
Athens, and excrclecd ait manner of 
Cmclttcs tlicrc some Athenians went to 
Itclpid to iniinirc of the oracle, whether 
tile list hour of tliclr city was come? 
and the priestess nceonling to Pansanlas 
made irsucr, "TIiil whith hclongs to 
the hliddcr new lias an end , ' plainly re 
ferHogto the old prophecy here drUveted. 
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supply the city with magistrates, to explain the laws, and to 
interpret whatever related to the worship of the gods As to the 
rest, he balanced the citizens against each other as nearly 
possible; the nobles excelling m dignitj, the husbandmen in use- 
fulness, and the artificers in number It appears from Aristotle, 
that Theseus ivas the Jit st who tnehtud to a democt acy, and gave ttp 
the regal Jowerj and Homer also seems to bear witness to the 
same in his catalogue of ships, where he gives the name of heopie 
to the Athenians only. To his money he gave the impression or an 
ox, either on account of the Marathonian bull, or because of hlmos’s 
general Taurus, or because he would encourage the citizens in 
agriculture Hence came the expression of a thing being wonn lo 
or loo oxen Having also made a secure acquisition of the counoy 
about Megata to the territory of Athens, he set up the taiiied 
pillar in the Isthmus,^ and inscribed two verses to distmguish the 
boundaries That on the east side ran thus . 

Tbu is not Fdoponnesns, but Ionia. 

and that on the west, was 

Tbls is Fcloponncsns, not Ionia. 

rie likewise instituted games in imitation of Hercules, being 
ambitious, that as the Greeks, in pursuance of that hero’s appoint- 
ment, celebrated tlie Ohmpic games m honour of Jupiter, so they 
should celebrate the Isthmian in honour of Neptune for the rights 
performed there before, m memory of Mehcertes, were obser\’ed 
m the night, and had more the air of m\steries, than of a public 
spectacle and assembly. But some say the Isthmian games were 
dedicated to Sciron, Theseus inclining to expiate his untimely fate, 
by reason of their being so nearly related, for Sciron was the son 
of Canethus and Henioche, the daughter of Pitilicus Others will 
haie It, that Slnnis was their son, and that to him, and not to 
Sciron, the games were dedicated He made an agreement too 
with the Corinthians, that ihej should give the place of honour to 
Athenians who came to the Isthmian games, as far as the ground 
could be covered with the sail of the public ship that brought them, 
when stretched to its full extent. This particular w'e learn from 
Hellanicus and Andron of Halicarnassus 

Philochorus and some others relate, that he sailed in company 
with Hercules, into the Euxine sea, to carr>' on w'ar with the Ama- 
zons,® and that he received Antiope® as the reward of his valour 
but tlie greater number, among whom are Pherecydes, Hellanicus, 


1 Tilts pillar was erected by tl>c common 
consent ot tbe Jonlans and Pelo] unne- 
sjans to put an end to tbe d{i| ntes about 
their lioundaries and it conttnueil to the 
reipti of t odrus during « Inch it mis de> 
niolislied by the UcraLlidH, nlio bad 
made tlieuiselTcs masters of tbe territoiy 
Oi Blsgata, nbteh tbertby passed from the 
tonlans to the Dorians ilrabo, Ub lx 

t - 


Soothing can be more fabulous thou 
thenliolt. bistoiy of the Amazons Uabc 
obserics, tiiat the most cre<I!ble of Ales 
andirs hhtorians linvc iiot so mndi a< 
mentioned tiiein and indeed, if they were 
a'M}thtnn nation, how tome they all tc 
bate (.reek nninest 
3 Justin says, tlcrcnles gate Hippolyte 
Theseus, and kept Antlope Tor himself 
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and Herodorus, tell us, that Theseus made that voyage, with his 
own fleet only, some time after Hercules, and took that Amazon 
captive, which is indeed the more probable account, for we do 
not read tliat any other of his fellow warriors made any Amazon 
prisoner But Bion says, he took and earned her off by stratagem 
The Amazons, being naturally lovers of men, were so far from 
avoiding Theseus, when he touched upon their coasts, that they 
sent him presents Theseus invited Antiope, who brought them 
into his ship, and as soon as she was aboard, set sail But the 
account of one Menecrates, who published a history of Nice in 
Bithynia, is, that Theseus, having Antiope aboard his vessel, re- 
mained in those parts some time, and that he was attended in that 
evpedition by tliree joung men of Athens, who were brothers, 
Euneus, Thoas, and Soloon The last of these, unknown to the rest 
fell in love with Antiope, and communicated his passion to one of 
his companions, who applied to Antiope about the affair She firmlv 
rejected his pretensions, but treated him with civility, and pru- 
dently concealed the matter from Theseus But Soloon, in despair, 
leaped into a nver and drowned himself Theseus, tlien sensible 
of the cause, and the j'oung man’s passion, lamented his fate, and, 
in his sorrow, recollected an oracle which he had formerly received 
at Delphi The priestess had ordered, that when, in some foreign 
country, he should labour under the greatest affliction, he should 
build a city there, and leave some of his followers to govern it 
Hence he called the city which he built Pythopohs, after the 
Pythian god, and the neighbouring river Soloon, m honour of the 
joung man He left the two survuving brothers to govern it, and 
give It laws , and along witli them Hermus, who was of one of tlie 
best families in Athens From him the inhabitants of Pythopohs 
call a certain place in their city Hermes’s House {f/ermoii otkta), 
and by misplacing an accent, transfer tlie honour from tlie hero to 
the god Mercury 

Hence the war with the Amazons took its rise And it appears 
to have been no slight womanish enterprise , for thej could not 
have encamped in the town, or joined battle on the ground about 
the Pnjx^ and the Museum,- or fallen in so intrepid a manner 
upon the city of Athens, unless they had first reduced the countrj 
about It It is difficult, indeed, to believe (though Hcllanicus has 
related it) that thej crossed the Cimmerian Bosphorus upon the 
ice , but tliat they encamped almost m the heart of the citj is con- 
finned by the names of places, and b> tlie tombs of those that fell 

There vixis a long pause and dclaj before either army would 
begin the attack. At last Theseus, by the direction of some oracle, 
offered a sacrifice to Fear,’ and after that immediatelj engaged 


1 Tlio Pnyx Tras a place (near the clta- 
fltt) trhtrc thi ]<co]ile of Athens nsci] to 
asvemhle anil srliete the oraton s)ioke to 
them ahool imbllc strain. 

.3 Tlie innsentn was upon a little htU 
over against the citadel, and prolnblj- so 


called from a temple of the mn<cs there. 

3 The lieatlicnt cons dired not onlr 
the {lasslons but even dlstLmp<.rs 
Stiirms and tempi.st.s as dirinitiu 
wurshlpiied them, that thep mieht do 
them no liarm 
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aeTjattle was fought m the month Boedromion (Sept ), the day 
on %\lnch the Athenians still celebrated the feast called lioodromia 
Chdemus, who is willing to be verj particular, writes, that the left 
wing of the Amazons mo\ed towards what is now called the 
Amazoniiim , and that the right extended as far as the Pnj\, near 
Chrjsa that the Athenians first engaged wath the left wing of the 
Amazons, falling upon ilicm from the Museum ; and that the 
tombs of those that fell in the battle are m the street which leads 
to the gate called Piraica, which is by the monument erected in 
honour of Chalcodon, where the Athenians were routed by ilie 
Amazons, and fled as far as the Temple of the Furies but that the 
left wang of the Athenians, which charged from the Palladium, 
'Ardcmis, and Lyceum, dro\e the nglu wmg of the cnemj to tJieir 
camp, and slew many of them That after four months a peace 
was concluded by means of Ihppoljtc, for so this author calls the 
Amazon that attended wath 1 hcscus, not Antiope But some say 
this heroine fell fighting by Theseus’s side, being pierced w'lth a 
dart by Molpadia,and that a pillar, by the Temple of the Olympian 
canh,' was set up over her grave Nor is it to be wondered, that 
m the account of things so very ancient, history' should be thus 
uncertain, since Uicy tell us that some Amazons, wounded by 
Antiope, were privately sent to Clialcis to be cured, and that some 
were buried there, at a place now called Amazonium But that the 
war was ended by a league, wc may assuredly gather from a place 
called Horcomosmm, near the temple of Theseus, where it was 
sworn to, as well as from an ancient sacrifice, which is offered to 
the Amazons the day before the feast of Theseus The people of 
Mcgara too shew a place, in the figure of a lo/enge, where some 
\niazons were buned, as you go from the market-place to tlie 
place called Rhus Others also are said to have died by Chasronea, 
and to have been buned by the rivulet, which, it seems, was 
formerly called Thermodon, but now Haemon It appears likewise, 
that the Amazons traversed Thessaly , not without opposition, for 
ihcir sepulchres are shewn to tins day , bctw'ccn Scotusssea and 
Cvnoscephalas 

This is all that is memorable in the story of the Amazons , foi 
as to what the author of the Thesdis relates of the Amazons rising 
to take vengeance for Antiope, when Tlieseus quilted her, and 
mimed Phredra, and of their being slam by Hercules, it has 
plainly the air of fable Indeed he married Phaedra after the death 
of Antiope, having had by the Amazon a son named Hippolytus,® or 


1 By tills Is tncntit tlio moon, so called 
(as ritttaTch snpposcs In his Trcatl'se on 
the Cessation of Otaclcs} bccawsc like tho 
Oenli or Demons she Is neither so perfect 
as the coils, nor so fmpcrfcct as Imrann- 
hind II it as some of the phnoonphers, 
" c niton the Pj thagorcans, had aatrononi} 
enough afterwards toconcludc that thesnn 
““i® centre of this sjstont, wc presume 
« might occur to thinking men In the more 
« 


early ages, that the moon avas an opniinc, 
and therefore jirohably aterent hodj 
2 Tlieseus Imrt a son, b> tbo Ama 
zonian queen, named lliiipoijins bav'n? 
soon after mamed Plia'dri tbo si«ter 
of Dcucalfon tbo son and sucLc«sor 
of Minos by whom be bad two sons ho 
sent {I(ppoI}tus to be braunht up b> his 
own inothir /Vthra, «inccn of Trasenc 
'but lie eoiiiliii, aflcruards to be prcsint 
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according to Pindar, Demophnon As to the calamities which 
be/el Phaedra and Hippolyttis, since the histonans do not differ 
from what the writers of tragedy have said of them, we may look 
upon them as matters of fact 

Some other marnages of Theseus are spoken of, but have not 
been represented on the stage, which had neither an honourable 
beginning, nor a happy conclusion He is also said to have 
forcibly earned off Anaxo of Treezene, and having slam Sinnis and 
Cercyon, to have committed rapes upon their daughters to have - 
married Penboea, the mother of Ajax, too, and Pherobcea, and 
lope the daughter of Iphicles Besides, they charge him with 
being enamoured of Mgle, the daughter of Panopeus, and, for her, 
leaving Ariadne, contrary to the rules of both justice and honour , 
but above all, ^vith the rape of Helen, which involved Attica in 

war, and ended m his banishment and death 

Though there were many expeditions undertaken by the heroes 
of those times, Herodorus thinks that Theseus was not concerned 
in any of them, except m assisting the Lapidise against the 
Centaurs Others write, that he attended Jason to Colchos, and 
Meleager in killing the boar , and that hence came the proverb, 

“ Nothing without Theseus ” It is allowed, however, that Theseus, 
without any assistance, did himself perform many great exploits , 
and that tlie extraordinary instances of his valour gave occasion to 
the saying, “ This man is another Hercules ” Theseus was likewise 
assisting Adrastus in recovering the bodies of those that fell 
before Thebes, not by defeaung the Thebans in battle, as Cunpidcs 
has It in his tragedy, but by persuading them to a trace , for so 
most writers agree and Philochoras is of opinion, that this was 
the first truce ever knoivn for burying the dead But Hercules 

was, indeed, the first who gave up tlicir dead to the enemy The 
burpng place of the common soldiers is to be seen at Eleutherae, 
and of the officers at Eleusis, m which particular Theseus gratified 
Adrastus yEschjlus, in whose tragedy of the Elcusinians Theseus 
IS introduced relating the matter as above, contradicts what 
Euripides has delivered in Ins Suppliants 

The friendship betw een Theseus and Pirithous is said to have 
commenced on this occasion Theseus being much celebrated for 
h.s strength and valour, Pirithous tvas desirous to prove it, and there- 
fore drove away his oxen from Marathon When he heard that 
Theseus pursued him in arms, he did not fly, but turned back to 
meet him. But as soon as they beheld one another, each was so 


fit some Athenian eam», Fhirdra fell in 
Imenrith him find havins solicited him 
in rain to a (.omidiance in a lit of resent- 
ment -iccnsed lifm to Tlicsens of hating 
made nn attempt upon her cliastitf The 
hhli. says, tlial Tlicscus ptayed to J»cp- 
tniic to pnnlsh him by soino violent 
death , and all solciim caiontlons necord 
ing to the notions of the lieatheni, 
cirialnly taking elfcct, M Hliipolylns 


tms riding along tiio sea shore Neptune 
sent two sea calves who frightened the 
horses oterturned tlic Uiarlot and tore 
him to pieces Tlie iiocts add that the 
Instiul queen liangul herself for grief, 
bnt ns for Ilipiiolylus Di ina Iieing taken 
nith his cluistity, and pitying the sad 
file it brought niion him pretnilid upon 
Ajseulvpltts to restore Itlm to life, to he a 
companion of her diversions. 
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struck with admiration of the other’s person and courage, that they 
laid aside all thoughts of fighting , and Pintlious first giving The- 
seus his hand, bade him bejudge in this cause himself, and he would 
willingly abide by his sentence Theseus, in his turn, left the cause 
to him, and desired him to be his friend and fellow-warrior They 
then confirmed their friendship with an oath Pinthous afterwards 
marry'ing Deidamia,^ entreated Theseus to visit his country, and to 
become acquainted wath the Lapithse ® He had also invited the 
Centaurs to the entertainment These, in their cups behaving 
with insolence and indecency, and not even refraining from the 
women, the Lapithm rose up in their defence, killed some of the 
Centaurs upon the spot, and soon after beating them in a set battle, 
diove tliem out of the country with the assistance of Theseus 
Herodorus relates the matter differently He says that, hostilities 
being' already begun, Theseus came m aid to the Lapithas, and then 
had the first sight of Hercules, haMng made it his business to find 
him out at Trachin, where he reposed himself after all his w andenngs 
and labours ; and that this interview passed in marks of great respect, 
civilitj , and mutual compliments But w e are rather to follow’ those 
historians who write, that they had very frequent interviews , and 
that by means of Theseus, Hercules was initiated into the mystenes 
of Ceres, having first obtained lustration, as he desired, on account 
of several involuntary pollutions 

Theseus was now fifty yeais old, according to Hcllanicus, when 
he was concerned m the rape of Helen,® who had not yet arrived at 
the 5 ears of maturity. Some writers, thinking this one of the heaviest 
charges against him. endeavoured to correct it, by saying it was not 
Theseus that camea off Helen, but Idas and Lynceus, who com- 
mitted her to his care, and that therefore he refused to give her up, 
w’hen demanded by Castor and Pollux , or ratlier that she was de- 
livered to him by Tyndarus himself, to keep her from Enarsphorus, 
the son of Hippocoon, who endeavoured to possess himself bi 
violence of Helen, who was yet but a child But what authors gene- 
rally agree in as most probable is as follows The tw’o friends went 
togethei to Sparta, and having seen the girl dancing in the temple 
of Diana Orthia, carried her off and fled The pursuers that w'erc 
sent after them following no further than Tegea, they thought them- 
selves secure, and having traversed Peloponnesus, they entered into 
an agreement, that he who should gam Helen by lot should have 
her to wife, but be obliged to assist m procuring a wife for tlie other 
In consequence of these terms, the lots being cast, she fell to The- 
seus, who received the virgin,' and conveyed her, as she was not yet 
marriageable, to Aphidnas Here he placed his mothei with her, 
and committed them to the care of bis fnend Aphidnus, charging 


1 All otliervsntets call her nippodamla, 
except I’ropLrtiiis who calls her Ischo- 
tuacha She mis the tlaughtcrof Adnistus 
S llomcr calls the Lapithie heroes" iho 
Centaurs are fcignid to hue been half 
tnan half horse, either from Uitir bnitaUtr, 
(r because (iqnoL the iovcDtors of horse- 


manship, yet) they generally appeared 
on hoTScbacI, 

» This princess was the reputed daugli 
ter of Ju, ItC' by Lcda Hit wife of Tyn- 
danis king of (1 balla in I’eloponncsus , 
and though then but nine} cars old, was 
reckoned the greatest beaufy in the world 
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him to keep them m the utmost secrecy and safety , whilst to pay 
Ills debt of service to Pirithous, he himself travelled with him into 
Epirus, with a view to the daughter of AidOneus, king of the Molos- 
sians This prince named his wife Proserpine,^ his daughter Cord, 
and his dog Cerberus with this dog he commanded all his daugh- 
ters’ suitors to fight, promising her to him that should overcome him 
But understanding that Pinthous came not with an intention to court 
his daughter, but to carry her off by force, he seized both him and 
nis friend, destroyed Pinthous immediately by means of his dog, 
and shut up Theseus in dose pnson 
Meantime Menestheus, the son of Peteus, grandson of Omeus, 
and great grandson of Erectheus, is said to be the first of mankind 
that undertook to be a demagogue, and by his eloquence to in- 
gratiate himself with the people He endeavoured also to exasper- 
ate and inspire the nobility with sedition, who had but ill borne 
with Theseus for some time , reflecting that he had .deprived every 
person of family of his government and command, and shut them 
up together in one city, where he used them as his subjects and 
slaves Among the common people he sowed disturbance bj 
telling them, that though they pleased themselves with the dream 
of liberty, in fact they were robbed of their cobntry and religion , ^ 
and instead of many good and native kings, weie lorded over by 
one man, who was a new comer and a stranger Whilst he was 
thus busily employed, the war declared by the Tyndand® greatly 
helped fonvard the sedition Some say plainly, they were invited 
by Menestheus to invade the country At first they proceeded not 
in a hostile manner, only demanding their sister but the Athenians 
answering, that they neither had her among them, nor knew where 
she was left, they began their warlike operations Academus, 
however, finding it out by some means or other, told them^he was 
concealed at Aphidn® Hence, not only the Tyndand® treated 
him honourably in his life time, but the Lacedmmonians, who, in 
after times, often made inroads into Attica, and laid waste all 
the country besides, spared the Academy for his sake But 
Dicmarchus sajs, that Echedemus and Marathus, two Arcadains, 
being allies to the Tyndarid® m that war, the place which now 
goes by the name of the Academy, was first called Echedemia, 
from one of them , and that from the other the district of Marathon 
had Its name, because he freely offered himself, in pursuance of 
some oracle to be sacrificed at the head of the army To Aphidn® 
then thc> came, where they beat the enemy m a set battle, and then 
took the city, and razed it to the ground There, they tell us, Aly- 
cu^ the son of Sciron, was slam, fighting for Castor and Pollux , 
and that a certain place, within the terntones of Mcgara, is called 
Aljcus, from his being buned there, and Hereaswmtes, that Alycus 


1 Proserpine and CotS "inio Pluto or the God of DarVness somettmes 

person lUubliter to Aidoncus vno»Ftina — ctrr.c. i,,aetd Core slpiincs iiolliins 
mis eaniul teres Plutarch himself tells more than ytmny wo „an or damihler and 
IIS so in hts Morals, vrbero he adds, Uiat Ihcf might ear a dauij/ Ur of Pnims ns 
hy Proserpine Is meant the Moon whom wo say a davyhter o/Fmuce or 
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recen ed his death from Theseus’s own hand Tliese verses also are 
alleged as a proof in point* 

For bngbt'hali'd Helen he 'wu slain Thesens, on Apliidna’s plain 

But It IS not probable that Aphtdnm would have been taken and his 
mother made prisoner, had Theseus been present. 

Apbidn^, however, was taken, and Athens in danger Menes- 
theus took this opportunity to persuade tlie people to admit the 
Tyn^ndm into the city, and to treat them hospitably, since thej 
only levied war against Tlicseus, who began with violence first, but 
that they were benefactors and deliverers to the rest of the Athe- 
nians Their behaviour also confirmed what was said , for, though 
conquerors, they desired nothing but to be admitted to the mysteries, 
fo which they had no less claim than Hercules,* since they were 
equally alhed to the city This request was easily granted them, 
and diey were adopted by Aphidnus, as Hercules was by Pylius 
They had also divine honours paid them, with the title of Anakes, 
which was given them, either on account of the truce [a/roc/ie] which 
they made, or because of their great care that no one should be in- 
jured, though there were so many troops in the citj , for the phrase 
anakos fchetn signifies to keep or take care of anj thing , and for this 
reason, perhaps, kings are called Anaktes Some again say, they 
were called Anakes, because of the appearance of their stars , for the 
Athenians use the words anekas and anelathen, instead of ano and 
anothen, that is, above or on high 
We are told that jCthra, the mother of Theseus, who was now a 
prisoner, was earned to Lacedaemon, and from thence, with Helen, 
to Troy, and that Homer confirms it when, speaking of those that 
waited upon Helen, he mentions 

^Ihe beauteous Clymeue, And iCtbra bom of Fitfbeiu 

Others reject this verse as none of Homer’s, as they do also the 
story of Munychus, who* is said to have been the fruit of a secret 
commerce between Demophoon and Laodice, and brought up by 
/Ethra at Troy But Ister, in the thirteenth book of his History of 
Attica, gives an account of ./Ethra different from all the rest He 
was informed, it seems, tliat after the battle in w'hich Alexander or 
Pans was routed bj Achilles and Patroclus, in Thessaly, near the 
river Sperchius, Hector took and plundered the city of Treezene, 
and carried off ./Ethra, who had been left there But this is highly 
improbable 

- It happened that Hercules, in passing tlirough the country of tlie 
Molossians, was entertained by Aidoneiis the king, w'ho accidentally 
made mention of the bold attempts of Theseus and Pinthous, and 
of the manner in which he had punished them when discovered 
Hercules was much disturbed to near of the mglonous death of the 


1 For Castor and Follox. like bun, were bo satoializcd before tbey were admitted 

sonsof Jupiter, from wbom the Athenians to the mysteries and accordingly tbey 

too pretended to derive their origin It were natumUecd by ndoption. 
was necessary, however that they should 
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one, and the danger of the other As to Pinthous, he thought it in 
vain to expostulate about him, but he begged to have Theseus re- 
leased, and Aidoneus granted it Theseus, thus set at liberty, 
returned to Athens, where his party was not yet entirely suppressed, 
and whatever temples and groves the city had assigned him, he 
consecrated them all but four, to Hercules, and called them (as 
Philochorus relates), instead of Thesea, Heraclea. But desiring to 
preside in the commonwealth, and direct it as before, he found him- 
self encompassed with faction and sedition , for those who were his 
enemies before his departure, had now added to their hatred a con- 
tempt of his authority , and he beheld the people so generally cor- 
rupted, that they wanted to be dattered into their duty, instead of 
silently executing his commands When he attempted to reduce 
them by force, he was overpowered by the prevalence of faction , and, 
m the end, finding his affairs desperate, he privately sent his chil- 
dren into Euboea, to Elephenor, the son of Chalcodon , and himself 
having uttered solemn execrations against the Athenians at Gar- 
gettus, where there is still a place thence called Aratenon, sailed to 
Scyros ^ He imagined that there he should find hospitable treat- 
ment, as he had a paternal estate in that island Lycomedes was 
then king of the Scynans To him, therefore, he applied, and desired 
m be put in possession of his lands, as intending to settle there 
Some say, he asked assistance of him against the Athenians But 
lycomedes, eitlier jealous of the glory of Theseus, or willing to 
oblige Menestheus, having led him to the highest cliffs of the country 
on pretence of showing him from thence his lands, threw him down 
headlong from the rocks, and killed him Others say he fell of him- 
self, missing his step, when he took a walk, according to his custom 
after supper At that time his death was disregarded, and Menes- 
theus quietly possessed the kingdom of Athens, while the sons of 
Theseus attended Elphenor, as pnvate persons in the Trojan war 
But Menestheus dying m the same expedition, they returned and 
riKOvered the kingdom. In succeeding ages the Athenians honoured 
ihescus as a demi-god, induced to it as well b\ otlier reasons, as be- 
cause, when they w ere fighting the Medes at Marathon, a considerable 
part of the army thought they saw the apparition of Theseus cora- 
pletely and bearing dowm before them upon the barbarians 

the Median war, when Phmdon was archon,® the Athenians 
consulting the Oracle of Apollo were ordered by the priestess to take 


1 The ungrateful Athenians were In 
rroeess of lime made so sensible of the 
effccU of his curse that to appease lils 
ghost, the} apjiolnted solemn sacrlllces 
to bo paid to him. 

SCoiIms the seven toenthklngof \thcns 
cotemporary vvlth Saul, duoted himself 
to death for the sake of his conntrr In 
the year uc 1003 having learned that 
Hie Oracle had promised Its enemies, the 
OorlMu and the lleraclidai viclorr If 
thw did not kill the kine of^the 
tthenlsM Ills snldects on this acconnt 
conetiTcd such Tcneratton for him that 


they esteemed none arorthy to bear the 
roval title after him, and therefore com 
mitted the management of the state to 
elective magistrates to vrhom they gave 
the title of archons and chose Medon 
the eldest son of Codrns to this near 
digr Ity Thus ended the legal succession 
and utle of kings of Athens after it liad 
continued arithout any iutermptlon 487 
yc.are from Cccrops to Codrus. Tlic 
arclion acted vrith sovereign authont}, 
but nm accountable to the people when 
ever It was rcoulrcd. There were tiiliieen 
pet])etual archons in the space of 325 
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up the bones of Theseus, and lay them m an honourable place at 
Athens, where they were to be kept with the greatest care But it 
was difficult to take them up, or even to find out the grave, on 
account of tlie sayage and inhospitable disposition of the barbarians 
who dwelt in Scyros Nevertheless, Cimon having taken the island 
(as is related in his Life), and being very desirous to find out the 
place where Theseus wtis buned, by chance saw an. eagle on a cer- 
tain eminence, breaking the ground (as they tell us), and scratching 
It up w’uh her talons This he considered as a dnine direction, and 
dig^ng there, found the coffin of a man of extraordinary size, with 
a lance of brass and a sword lying by at. "When these remains were 
brought to Athens in Cimon’s galley, the Athenians received them 
w’lth splendid processions and sacrifices, and were as much trans- 
ported as if Theseus himself had returned to the city He lies in- 
terred in the middle of the town, near the Gymnasium and his 
oratory is a place of refuge for servants and all persons of mean 
condition, who fly from men in power, as Theseus while he lived, 
was a humane and benevolent patron, who graciously received the 
petitions of tlie poor The chief sacrifice is offered to him on the 
8th of Oct , the day on w’hich he returned with the young men from 
Crete. Thej sacrifice to him likewise on each eighth day of the 
otlicr months, either because he first arrived from Troezene on the 
8th of July, as Diodorus the geographer relates, or else thinking this 
number above all others, to be most proper to him, because he was 
said to be the son of Neptune, the solemn feast of Neptune being 
observed on the eighth day of ever) month For the number eight, 
as die fiist cube of an even number, and the double of the first 
square, properly represents the firmness and immovable pow er of 
this god, who dience has the names of Asphalius and Gaidochus 


LYCURGUS.^ 


Of Lycurgus the law'giver w'e have nothing to relate that is certain 
and uncontroverted For there are different accounts of his birth, 
his tra\els, his death, and especially of Uielaws and form of govem- 


ycaia After tbo dcatb of Alcnueon, wbo 
vas tbo last of tbem, tbis cbaiso was 
continned to tbe person elected for ten 
years onl> , bat always In the same 
family, till Ute death of Erj-xlas, or, 
accordmg to otbeis, of Tlcsias, tbe seven th 
and last dcccnnl^ arclion For tbo 
family of Codrus or of the bfcdontldi!, 
ending in him the Atlicmans created 
innual arcbons, and. Instead of one, they 
appointed nine every year See a farther 
account of tbe arcbons In tbe itotes on 
the Life of Solon 

1 Tho life of Lycurgus was the flrst 
vrhich Fltttandi published He seems to 
have bad a strong attidiment to tbe 
Spartans and their tustoins, os Xenophon 


likewise had For, besides tbis life, and 
those of set eral other Spartan chiefs, we 
have a treatise of his on tbo laws and 
customs of the Lacedtemoninns, and 
another of Laconic Apophthegms Ho 
makes Lycurgus in all things a perfect 
hero, and nlicgcs his behaviour as a proof, 
that tho Wise man, so often described by 
the philosop^iers, was not i mcro ideal 
charactci unnttatinhlo hv human nature 
It is certain liowci cr, tlmt the encomiums 
bestowed upon liiin and ins laws by the 
Seipiiic oracles were merely a contnv. 
ance between the Py tlioncss ind himself , 
and some of ills laws, for instance that con 
corning the women, were cxccpllonaiilo. 
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ment which he established But least of all are the times agreed 
upon la which this great man lived For some say he flourished at 
the same time with Iphitus,' and joined with him m settling the 
cessation of arms during the Olympic games Among these is Aris- 
totle, who alleges for proof an OljTnpic quoit, on which was preserved 
the inscription of Lycurgus’s name But others who, with Eratos- 
thenes and Apollodorus, compute the time by the succession of the 
Spartan kings,® place him much earlier than the first Olympiad 
Timaeus, however, supposes that, as there were two Lycuiguses in 
Sparta at different times, the actions of both are ascribed to one, on 
account of his particular renown , and that the more ancient of 
them lived not long after Homer nay, some say he had seen him. 
Xenophon, too, confirms the opinion of his antiquity, when he makes 
him cptemporary with the Heraclidse It is true, the latest of the 
Lacedaemonian kings were of the lineage of the Herachdae, but i 
Xenophon there seems to speak of the first and more immediate 
descendants of Hercules ® As the history of those times is thus in- 
volved, m relating the circumstances of Lycurgus’s life, we shall 
endeavour to select such as are least controverted, and follow 
authors of the greatest credit 

Simonides, the poet, tells us, that Prytanis, not Eunomus, was 
father to Lj cuipis But most ivnters give us the genealogy of Ly- 
curgus and Eunomus in a different manner, for, according to them, 
Sous was the son of Patrocles, and grandson of Anstodemus, Eury- 
tion the son of Sous, Prytanis of Eurytion, and Etfnomus of Pry- 
tanis to this Eunomus was bom Polydcctes, by a former wife, and 
by a second, named Dianassa, Lycurgus Eutychidas, however, 
says Lycurgus was the sixth from Patrocles, and the-eleventh from 
Hercules The most distinguished of his ancestors was Sous, under 
whom the Lacedaemonians made the Helotes their slaves,^ and 


X Ipliitns, king ol EUs, is said to havo 
Instituted, or rather restored, the 
Olympic games lOS years before irhnt is 
commonly reckoned the Itist Olympiad 
nlucli commenced in 77S n.o or as some 
will hare it, 774, and boro tho name of 
Conebus as the follovring Olympiads did 
those of other victors Iphitns began 
with olfertng a socrlflco to iletculcs, 
uhomtiic Llcans believed to have been 
upon some account exasperated against 
them lie next ordered tho Ohmplo 
games the discontinuance of irhlcn was 
said to have caused a pcsttlcnce, to be 
proclaimed all oicr Greece with a pro- 
>mi<t of free admission to ail comers and 
flaed the time for tho celebration of them 
Ho likotviso took upon himself to be sole 
president and judge of those gomes a 
prh liege which tho Plscans had often 
disputed with his prcdeccsson, and 
which conllnncd to his descendants as 
long as tho regal dignity subsisted. 
After this the people apimintcd two 
presidents, which in time increased to 
icn,.nnd at length to twche 


s Strabo says, that hyenrgus tlie law 
giver, certainly lived in the fifth genera , 
iron after Altbomcnes, who fed a colony 
into Crete This Altliemones was the son 
of Clssus, who founded Argos, at the same 
time that Patrocles Lycurgus s ancestor' 
Sn the filth degree, laid the toundations 
of Sparta So tliat Lycurgns flourished 
some short time after Solomon, about 
900 ^ars n o 

s nils passageisinAenophoDscxcclIent 
treatise concerning the republic of Sparta, 
from which Plutarch has taken,tho best 
part of his life 

4 Tbc Helotes or notes, were Inliabi 
tants of Uclos a maritime town of Laco 
nia Tho Laccda.monlans having con 
quored and made slaves of them, called 
not only them but all the other slaves 
they liappencd to have, by tho name of 
JTelolea It Is certain, however, that tlie 
deccniiants of tho original /fefofes though 
tiicy were extremely ill treated, and some 
of them assassinated, subsisted many 
ages In Laconia. 
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gamed an evtcnstve track of land from the Arcadians Of this Sous 
u is related, that, being besieged by the Chtonans in a difficult post 
where there was no water, he agreed to give up all his conquests, 
provided that himself and all his arm> should drink of the neigh- 
bouring spring. When tlicse conditions \v ere svv om to, he assembled 
bis forces, and oficred his kingdom to the man that would forbear 
drinking; not one of Uiem, however, would deny himself, but they 
all drank Then Sous went down to Uic spring himself, and having 
only spnnklcd his face in sight of the enemy, he marched off, and 
still held the country, because all had not drank. Yet, though he 
was highly honoured for this, the family liad not their name from him, 
but from his son, and were called Euryttomda:^ and this, because 
Euryiion seems to be the first who relaxed the strictness of kingly 
government, inclining to the interest of the people, and ingratiating 
himself with them. Upon tins relaxation, their encroachments in- 
creased, and the succeeding kings, either becoming odious, treating 
them with greater rigour, or else giving way through weakness or 
in hopes of favour, for a long time anarchy and confusion prevailed 
in Sparta; by which one of its kings, the father of Lycurgus, lost 
his life For while he was endeavouring to part some persons who 
were concerned in a fra>, he received a wound by a knife, of which 
he died, leaving the kingdom to his eldest son, Pol>dectcs 
But he too dying soon after, the goncr.'il voice gave it for Lycur- 
gtis to ascend the throne, and he actually did so, till it appeared 
that his brother's widow was pregnant As soon as he perceived 
this, he declared that the kingdom belonged to her issue, provided 
it were male, and he kept die administration in his hands only as 
his guardian This he did with the title of Prodicos, which the 
Lacedaemonians give to the guardians of infant kings Soon after, 
the Queen made him a private overture, Uiat she would destroy her 
chtlo, upon condition that he would marry her when king of Sparta 
Though he detested her wickedness, he said nothing against the 
proposal, bur pretending to approve u, charged her not to take any 
drugs to procure an abortion, lest she should endanger her own 
health or life , for he would rate care that the child, as soon as born, 
should be destroyed Thus he artfully drew' on the woman to her 
full time, and w’hen he heard she was in labour, he sent persons to 
attend and watch her delivery, with orders, if it were a girl, to give 
It to the w omen, but if a boy, to bring it to him, in whatever business 


I Il'Tiia} be proiMsr bero to give tbo 
reader a short \It,w of the rcgil govern- 
ment n( Lacedmmon, under the Itercn- 
lean line 'the Ilciaclld'o having driaen 
out Tisaincnes the sun of Orestes l.ur}s 
thenes and Proclcs, the sons of ArlStodc 
inns, reigned In that kingdom Under 
t icm tlie government took a ncu form, 
and instead of one sovereign became 
subject to tuo ’ihese two urotliirs did 
not divide the kingdom between them, 
nciiiter did tlicy agree toicigu alternately, 
but they resolved to govern jointly and 


with equal power and autbority W Ii it 
is surprising is, tliat notwitiistandmg this 
mutual jealousy tliis diarcliy did not end 
with these two brothers, but coiitinuud 
under a succession of 30 princes of tlio 
line of Lurysthcncs, and 27 of that of 
Proclcs Curysthcncs was sueccciicct by 
his son Acts, from whom all tlie descend 
ants of that tine were sumamed /Ij/idfn', 
as the other line took the namo'of Bury 
UmiKlfe, from Curytion, the granilson 
of Proclcs, Patrocles, or Protocles — 
Pvisvx Stkao etal 




tb IflS MAGNANIMITY— tli£ QUEEN MOTitEfe— HE TRAVELS, {(xteet 

he might be engaged It happened that he was at supper with t 
magistrates when she was delivered of a boy, and his servants w 
ivere present, carried the child to him When he received it, he 
reported to have said to the company, Sparlans, see here your ne 
bom king He then laid him down upon the chair of state, a 
named him Charilars, because of the joy and admiration of ] 
magnanimity and justice testified by all present Thus the reign 
Lycurgus lasted onlj eight months But the citizens had a gn 
veneration for him on other accounts, and there ivere more that pi 
him their attentions, and were ready to execute his commands, < 
of regard to his virtues, than those that obeyed him as a guardian 
^e king, and director of the administration There were not, he 
ever, wanting those that envied him, and opposed his advanceme 
as too high for so joiing a man, particularly the relations a 
friends of the queen-mother, who seemed to have been treated w 
contempt Her brother, Leonidas, one day boldly attacked h 
with virulent language, and scrupled not to tell him, that he v 
w'ell assured he would soon be king , thus preparing suspicions, a 
matter of accusation against Lycurgus, m case any accident shot 
befall the king Insinuations of the same kind were likewise spre 
by the queen-mother Moved with this lU-treatment, and fean 
some dark design, he determined to get clear of aU suspiaon, 
travelling into other countries, till his nephew should be grown i 
and have a son to succeed him in the kingdom 
He set sail, therefore, and landed in Crete There having i 
served the forms of government, and conversed vnth the m 
lUustnouspersonagcs, he was struck with admiration of some of tli 
laws,* and resolved at his return to make use of them in Spai 
Some others he rejected Among the friends he gained in Crt 
was Thales,® with whom he had interest enough to persuade him 
go and settle at Sparta Thales was famed for nis wisdom a 
political abilities he was withal a Ijtic poet, who under colout 
exercising his art, performed as great things as the most excelli 
lawgivers For his odes were so many persuasives to obediei 
and unanimity, as by means of melody and numbers they had gr 
grace and power, they softened insensibly the manners of I 
audience, drew them off from the animosities which then prevail 
and united them in zeal for excellence and virtue So that, in so; 
measure, he prepared the way for Lycuigus towards the instruct; 
of tlie Spartans From Crete Lycurgus passed to Asia, desirousj 


1 The most onclcnt \mtcn asEphonis, 
CslUstbencs Aristotle and Plato ore of 
opinion that lyrorgus adopted many 
tmngs In the Cretan polity HntPoIr- 
hlns rdll Imre it that they arc all mfa 
taken "At SpartA says he in his sixth 
book, "the lands are equally dirid<.(l 
amons all the dtlxcns vcalth is ban 
Ishcd the ctowa is hcrcdltair , whereas 
In Crete the contrary obtains '■ Bnt this 
does not prorc Hut Lycnr^ might not 
take some gooil lavts and imgrs from 


Crete, and Icare orhnt ho thonght dc 
tiro. Tlicrc is indetd, so great a con 
mitr between the lan-s of 1 yenrgns i 
those of Minos thattremust believe v 
’’tnbo that these were the foimdal 
of the other 

a This llialcs, who was a poet nnd i 
bicun must bo distingnlshcd from Tin 
the Miltsian, who was one of the so 
wise men of Greece The poet Used 
yean before the philosopher 


Srtum} miTAncK’s ury of wciiruus, i.tGistATofe or sfarta. aj 

js said, to compare tlie Ionian' expense and ln\«ry \\ith the Cretan 
frwgahtj and hard diet, so as to judge what effect each had on their 
several* manners and governments, just as phjsicians compare 
bodies that are w cak and sickly w iih the healthy and robust There 
also, probabiv lie «.<•/ with //nwrci'x which were preserved 
by the postent) of Cleophvlus Observing Uiat many moral sen- 
tences, and much political knowledge were intermixed with his 
stones, which had an irresistible charm, he cctlecied thejii into one 
tody, aud ira nscri btd them with phasure^ m order to take them home 
with him '•’'ForTiis glorious poctr> was not >ct fully known m Greece, 
only some particular pieces were in a few hands, as they happened 
to be dispersed. Lycurgus was llic first that made them gcncrallj 
known. The Cgvptians likewise suppose that he visited them, and 
as of aU their institutions he was most pleased with their distin- 
guishing the miliiat^* men from the rest of the people,* he took the 
same method at Sparta, and b> separating from these the mechanics 
and artificers, he rendered the constitution more noble and more of 
a piece This assertion of the Egyptians is confirmed by some of 
the Greek writers. But we know of no one except Aristocrates, son 
of Hipparchus, and a Spartan, who has affirmed that he went to 
Libja and Spain, and in his Indian excursions conversed with the 
Gymnosopimts * 

The Laccdamionians found the want of Lycurgus when absent, 
and sent many embassies to entreat him to return For they per- 
ceived that their kings had barely the title and outward appendages 
of rojulty, but m nothing else dilfcrcd from the multitude , whereas 
Ljeurgus had abilities from nature to guide the measures of govern- 
ment, and powers of persuasion, dial drew the hearts of men to him 
Tlic kings, however, were consulted about his return, and they 
hoped that in his presence they should experience less insolence 
amongst the people Returning then to a city thus disposed, he 
immediately applied himself to alter the whole frame of the consti- 
tution ; sensible that a partial change, and the introducing of some 
new laws,xvouId be of no sort of advantage , but, as in tlic case of 
a body diseased and full of bad humours, whose temperament is to 
be corrected and new formed bj medicines, it was necessary to 


1 Tbo loBlaws^cnt itcotonj-froin Atttex 
isto Asia Minor aljout 1050 j'cars ca, 
and 150 bctorc Licuigus And tlionen 
tiicr might not bo 010.111} degenerated In 
so short a Umc, }cV our lawgiver could 
Judge of the effect uhlch the dimato and 
Asiatic iilentv had upon Uicm 

s The ancient I-g^itlnns hept not only 
the priests and miUtatT men nho con- 
sisted chiefly of the nobility, ilisflnct from 
the rest of Uie people , but the other cm- 
pIo}mcnts, vis., those of herdsmen, shep- 
hetds, merchants. Interpreters, and sea- 
men, descended in piOtUcuIar tribes from 
faUier to son 

3 Indian priests and philosophers who 
weet almost naVed. and lived in woods 


The Jlroc/tmnns were one of their sects 
Tlic} had a great aiorslon to idleness 
Apnielns tells us ever} pupil of thilrs 
was obliged to give account c\cry day of 
some good lie had done, either b} mcilit v 
tion or action betoro he nas admitted to 
sit down to dinner So thorough Ww cm 
tiies |>cisuntlcd of the transniigrtlion of 
the soul, and a happy one for tlicmsciscs, 
that tiic} used to commit thcmseUcs to 
the Qarocs wlicn they had lived to satiety, 
or were appreiienstvo of any misfortune 
But vre ore afraid it was vanity that In 
duced one of them to bum himself before 
Alexander the Great, and another to do 
tlie same before Angnstns Cicsar 


aS RErURNS lo SPARTA — CELEBRATED ORACl E-OF APOLLO [Greoatt 


^,bcgin a new regimen With these sentiments he" went to Delphi, 
‘"’and when he Kaffoffered and consulted the god,^ he returned with 
that celebrated oracle, in which the priestess called him, Beloved 
of the gods, and rather a ^od than a man As to his request that 
he might enact good laws, she told A^Wo had heard his re- 
quest, and promised that the constitution he should establish would 
be the most excellent in the world Thus encouraged, be applied to 
the nobility, and desired them to put their hands to the work , ad- 
dressing himself privately at first to his friends, and afterwards, bj 
degrees, trying the disposition of othcm, and preparing them to 
concur in the business When matters were npe, he ordered 30 
of the principal citizens to appear armed in the market place by 
break of day, to strike terror into such as might desire to oppose 
him Hermippus has given us the names of 20 of the most eminent 
>of them , but he that had the greatest share in the whole enterprise, 
and gave Lycurgus the best assistance in the establishing of his 
laws, was called Arithmiades Upon the first alarm, king Charilaus, 
apprehending it to be a design against his person, took refuge m 
the Chalcioicos^ But he was soon satisfied, and accepted of their 
oath N ay , so far from being obstinate, he joined in the undertaking - 
Indeed, he was so remarkable for the gentleness of his disposition, 
that Archelaua, his partner in the throne, is reported to have said 
to some that were praising the young king. Yes, Chanlaus is a good 
man to be sure, who cannot find it in his heart to punish the bad 
Among the many new institutions of Lycuigus, the first and most 
important was that of a senate, which sharing, as Plato says,® in 
the power of the kings, too impenous and unrestrained before, and 
having equal authonty ivith them, was the means of keeping them 


1 As Minos had penuaded tbs Cretans 
that his Ians were deUvered to him from 
Jnpitir, so Lyiuii^ his imitator, was 
willing to make the Spartans bclio\e that 
he did erctything b; the direction of 
Apollo Other legislators have fonnd it 
very convenient to propagate an opinion 
that their institutions were from the gods 
For that self love in human nature, which 
would hut lU have home with the supe 
riority of genius that must have been ac 
Lnowlcdged in an una-sisted lawgiver, 
found an ease and satisfaction in admitting 
his new regulations when tliey were said 
to have come from hcavin. 

S Hint Is, the btaxn temple. It w-is 
standing at the time of Pansanlas who 
111 cd in the reign of Marcus Antoninus 

3 The passage to nhicli Plutarch refers, 
is in Plato s third book of fairs, where he 
is examining into the cases of the downfall 
of states An Atlientan is Introdnccd 
thnssiieakingtoaIaiCLda.nionIan, ' ®omo 
god 1 believe in his care for your state, 
and in Ills forcsiglit of what would hap- 
pen has given von two kings oftiic same 
famUy, Inonlcrthat reigning jointly, they 
might govern with the more moderation 
and Sparta cxiieriini.e tlic crcitrr tran 


qnUity’' After this, when tho regal 
authority had grown again too absolute 
and imperious a divine spirit residing in 
a human nature (i e Lycurgus) reduced 
tt within the bounds of equity and mode 
ration by the wise provision of a senate, 
whose authority was to bo equal to that 
of Uie kings Aristotle finds fault with 
this circumstance in tho institution of 
the senate, that the senators were to con- 
tinue for life , for os the mind grows old 
with the body he thotight it unreasonable 
to put tho fortunes of tile citizens Into 
the power of men who through age, ' 
might become incapable of Judging He 
likewise thought It very unreasonable 
that they were not made acLountable for 
their actions But for the latter con 
vcnlencc snfliclent provision seems to 
have been made afterwards by the instltu 
lion of the FpAoif, who bad it clifctly in 
charge to defend the rights of the proplc 
and therefore Plato adds " A third bicsi 
Ing to Siiarta was the prince, ii ho finding 
Uie power of the senate and the kings too 
arbitruy and nncontrolird contrlicd the 
authority of the Bpfiorf os a restnini 
upon It, Ac. 
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tnthm the bounds of moderation, and highly contributed to the 
preservation of the state For before it had been veeri ng and un- 
settled, sometimes inclining to arbitrar>' power, ana sometimes 
towards a pure democracy , but this establishment of a senate, an 
jflntermediate body, like,j balla^ . kept it m a just equilibrium, and 
^ut It m a safe posture^/Ae 2S senators adhering to the kings ivhen- 
^ever they saw tJu people too encroaching, and, on tJu otkei hand, 
supporting the people, when the kings attempted to make themselves 
absolute TTiis, according to Aristotle, was the number of senators 
fixed upon, because two of the 30 associates of Lycurgus deserted 
the business through fear But Sphserus tells us Uiere were only 
28 at first entrusted with the design Something, perhaps, there is 
in Its being a perfect number, formed of seven multiplied by four, 
and withal the first number, after six, that is equal to all its parts 
But I rather think, just so many senators were created, that, to- 
-gether with the two kings, the whole body might consist of tlnrty 
members 

He had this institution so much at heart, that he obtained from 
Delphi an oracle in its behalf, called rhetra, or the decree This 
was couched m very ancient and uncommon terms, which inter- 
preted, ran thus — When you have built a temple to the Syllantan 
Jupiter, and the Syllantan Minerva} divided the people into tribes 
and classes; and established a senate of 30 persons, including the two 
kings, wu shall occasionally summon the people- to an assembly be- 
tween Babycl and Cnacion, and they shall have the determining voice 
Babyce and Cnacion are now called Oenus , but Aristotle thinks, 
by Cnacion fs meant the nver, and by Babyce the bridge Between 
these they held their assemblies, having neither halls nor any kind 
of building for that purpose. These things he thought of no advan- 
tage to their councils, but ratlier a dis-service, as they distracted the 
attention and turned it upon trifles, on observing the statues and 
pictures, the splendid roofs, and every other theatrical ornament 
"The people thus assembled had no right to propose any subject of 
debate, and were only authorized to ratify or reject what might be 
proposed to them by the senate and the kings But because, in 
process of time the people, by additions or retrenchments, changed 
the ternis, and perverted the sense of the decrees, the kings Poly- 
dorus and Theopompus inserted in the ihetra this clause If the 
people attempt to corrupt any law, the senate and chiefs shall retire 
that is, they shall dissolve the assembly and annul the alterations 
And they found means to persuade tlie Spartans that tips too was 
, ordered by Apollo, as we learn from these verses of Tyrtieus — 

Ye sons of Sparti, who at Fbwbns, shrine 
' Yonr bnmble vows prefer atUntire bear 

Tile od B decision Oe'r yonr beauteous lands 

Two guardian kings a senate, and the voice 

Of the concurnug people, histlng laws 
" ' Shall with ]01nt power establish 


1 As no account can be gltcn rf the from ‘’ellasia a town of I nronia upon the 
meaning of tbo word Sifllantan, it is sup- rmotas , or else, Be'laimiti, as muUi as 
I'osmI it should be eUlier rend ^eUanan, to say, tlicRiYclnn Jnpiltr Ac. 
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Though the government was thus tempered by Lycuigus, yet soon 
after it degenerated into an oligarchy, whose power was exercised 
wiA such wantonness ^d violence, that it wanted indeed a bridle, 

■ ■ ey found m the authonty of the 


. as Plato expresses it This curK Ai 
•^•)Epltort} about 130 years after Uyc 


ycurgus Elatus was the first in- 
vested with this dignity in the reim of Theopompus, who, when his 
wife upbraided him, that he would leave the regal power to his chil- 
dren less than he received it, replied — Nay, but p eater, because more 
lasting And in fact, the prerogative so stripped of albextravagant 
pretensions, no longer occasioned either envy or danger to its pos- 
sessors By these means they escaped the miseries which befell the 
Messenian and Aigive kings, who would not in the least relax the 
severity of their power in favour of the people Indeed, from no- 
thing more does the wisdom and foresight of Lycurgus appear, than '' 
from the disorderly governments and the bad understanding that 
subsisted between the kings and people of Messena and Argos, 
neighbouring states, and related m blood to Sparta For, as at first, 
they were in all respects equal to her, and possessed of a better 
country, and yet preserved no lasting happiness, but, through the 
insolence of the kings and disobedience of the people, were harassed 
with perpetual troubles, they made it very evident that it was really 
a felicity more than human, a blessing from heaven to the Spartans, 
to have a legislator who knew so well how to frame and temper 
their government * But this was an event of a later date 
A second and bolder political enterprise of L>curgus was a new 
division of the lands For he found a prodigious inequality, the 
city overcharged witli many^idigent persons who had no land, and 


1 Hcrodotiu 0 i c 05 land Xenophon, 
{Ve Jtepu'i Lae.} tell us the Fphori \rere 
appointed by Lycurgus himself But the 
account urhich Plutarch gives ns from 
Aristotle (Pdfit L V ) md others, of their 
being instituted long after, seems more 
ameable to reason h or It Is not likely 
that Lycurgus, ulio in all things endca- 
Touicil to support the nrlstocrac} , and left 
the people only the right of asscntlnc or 
dissenting to nliat was |iroposed to them, 
would appoint a kind of tribunes of the 

n ' !, to be masters os it ucre both of 
ngs and the senate Some, indeed, 
suppose the Biihon to have been at first 
the kings friends, to whom they deie 
gated their authority, when they were 
obliged to be in the field But it is Tery 
dear that they were elected by the peo 
pic out of their own bodv and sometimes 
out of the V ery dregs of It for the boldest 
citizen, whoever ho was vras most likely 
to be chosen to this o'liec, which was in 
tended as a Uieck on the senate and the 
Lings Tiler v-ere five In number like 
the Qttwipttrtrt in the republic of < nrth 
age Tlicj were annually tlvctcvl, and in 
order to effect an) thing the unanimous 
voice of the college was rnpiisile Tlielr 
authoritv tlinugh wiJI dcsigred at 01*1 


came at length to be in a manner bound 
less They presided In popular assem 
biles, collected their suffrages, declared 
war, made ]ieace treated with foreign 
prlnrcs determined the number of forces 
to be raised appointed the funds to mam 
tain tlltm and distributed rewards and 
nunishments in the name of the state 
The) likewise held a court of justice in 
quired into the conduct of all uiiigis 
trates. Inspected the beliarlour and hiIiipo* 
tion of )uulh had n jiarticulnr jurlsdlc 
tion over the Hclotes, and In short bv 
degrees drew the whole administration 
into their liamls The) cv cn went so far 
as to put king Agls to dcatli under a form 
of Justice and were thcmscircs at last 
killed by Clcomencs 
s Whatever Plutarch might mean it Is 
certain that kingly power was abolished 
in the states of Messene and Argos long 
before the time of I vcurgiis the Iawgiv(.r, 
and a deniocrac) had taken place in those 
cities Indeed, those states experienced 
great Internal troubles not only while 
undrr the government of kings, but when 
in the form of cmiimonvrealths, and neve', 
after the time of L)cuigus, make nnr 
figure r<,Uil to Lacedumion. 
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the wealth centred m the hands of a few Determined, therefore, to 
root out the evils of insolence, en\'y, avarice, and luxury, and those 
distempers of a state still more i nvete rate and fatal — 1 mean poverty 
and riches — be persuaded ilUm to cancel all former divisions of 
land and to make new ones, m such a manner that they might 
be perfectly equal m their possessions and way of living Hence, 
if they were -ambitious of distinction they might seek n m virtue 
as no other difference was left between them but that which anses 
from the dishonour of base actions and tlie praise of good ones 
His proposal was put in practice. He made 9000 lots for the terri- 
tory of bparta, which he distributed among so many citizens, and 
30,000 for the inhabitants of the rest of Laconia. But some say he 
made only 6000 shares for Uie city, and that Polydorus added 3000 
afterwards , others, that Polydorus doubled the number appointed 
by Lycuigus, whicli were only 4500 Each lot was capable of pro- 
ducing (one year with another) 70 bushels of gram for each man,^ and 
12 for each woman, besides a quantity of wine and oil in proportion 
Such a provision they thought, sufficient for health and a good habit 
of body, and they wanted nothing more A story goes of our legis- 
lator, that some time after returning from a journey through the 
fields just reaped, and seeing the shocks standing parallel and equal, 
he smiled, and said to some that were bv. How ItU is Lacoma to 
an estate newly divided amanq many In others > 

After this, he attempted to divide also the moveables, in order to 
takeaway all appearance of inequality, but he soon peiceived that 
they could not bear to have their goods directly taken from them, 
and therefore took another method, counterworking tlieir avance by 
a stratagem ® First, he stopped the currency of the gold and silver 
coin, and ordered that they should make use of iron money only, 
then to a great quantity and weight of this he assigned but a small 
value, so that to lay up ten mina: los), the whole room was 

required, and to remove it nothing less than a j oke of oven When 
this became current, many kinds of injustice ceased in Lacedsemon 
Who w’ould steal or take a bribe, who would defraud or rob, when 
he could not conceal the booty , when he could neither be dignified 
by the possession of it, nor if cut in pieces be served by its use ? 
For we are told that when hot, they quenched it in vinegar to make 
it brittle and u nmallea^ . and consequently unfit for any other ser- 

1 By a man is meant a master of a fa- But when the Spartans, no longer satis 
mily, whosehonscholdwastosuhslstupon fied with their own territories (as lo'cur 
these se\enty bushels gns had enjoined them to be} came to be 

s For a long time after Lycnrgiis, the engaged in fotcign wars, Uielr money not 
Spartans glononsly opposed the growth of being passable in other countries they 
avarice rnsomneh, that ayoung man who found themsehes obliged to ajiply to the 
had boughtan cstateatagreatadvantage, Fersians whose gold and siUer dauled 
was catleit to account for it, and a fine set their ey es And tlieir covetousness grew 
upon liim For besid-s the injustice he nt Icn^h so infamous that it occasioned 
was guilty of in buying a tiling fur less Ibepioverb mentioned by Flat© “One 
tlian it was worth tlicv jttdgcd that he may see a gi eat deal of money carried into 
ivas too desirous of gain tince his tnihd Xaced-emon but on© never sees anv ol It 
Woa cnipluyed in getting, at an age when brought out again * 
others think of nettling but syiendino- 
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Vice In the next place, he excluded unprofitable and superfluous 
arts indeed, if he had not done this, most of them would have fallen 
of themselves when the new money took place, as the manufactures 
could not be disposed of Their iron com would not pass in the rest 
of Greece, but was ridiculed and despised, so that tlie Spartans had 
no means of purchasing any foreign or curious wares , nor did anj 
merchant-ship unlade in their harbours There were not even to 
be found in all their country either sophists, wandenng fortune- 
tellers, keepers of infamous houses, or dealers in gold or silver 
trinkets, because their was no money Thus luxury, losing by de- 
grees the means that chenshedand supported it, died away of itself 
even they who had great possessions had no advantage from them, 
since they could not be displayed in public, but must lie useless in 
disregarded repositories Hence it was that excellent workmanship 
was shoivn m their useful and necessary furniture, as beds, chairs, 
and tables, and the Lacedaemonian cup called cothon, as Cntias 
informs us, was highly valued, particularly in campaigns for the 
water, which must then of necessity be drank, though it would ofteh 
jtherwise offend the sight, had its muddiness concealed by the 
:olour of the cup, and the thick part stopping at the. shehu ng bnm, 
it came clearer to the lips Of these improvements the' lawgiver 
ivas the cause , for the workmen having no more employment in 
matters of mere curiosity, shov/ed the excellence of their art in 
necessary things 

Desirous to complete the conquest of luxury, and exterminate the 
love of nehes, he introduced a third institution which was wisely 
enough and ingeniously contrived This was the use of public 
tables* where all were to eat in common of the same meat, and such 
kinds of It as were appointed by law At the sametime they wera 
forbidden to eat at home upon expensive couches and tables, to call 
in the assistance of butchers and cooks, or to fatten like voracious 
animals in private For so not only their manners would be cor- 
rupted, but Uieir bodies disordered , abandoned to all manner of 
sensuality and dissoluteness, tliey would require long sleep, warm 
baths, and the same indulgence as in perpetual sickness To effect 
this was certTinly very great , but it was greater still to secure riches 
from rapine and from envy, as Theophrastus expresses it, or rather 
by their eating in common, and by the frugality of their table, to 


1 Xenophon acems to hare penetrated 
farther Into the reason of this institution 
than any other author as Indeed he had 
lM.tter opportunity to let the rest only say 
that this nas intended to repress luxury , 
hut he very ulsily remarks, that it eras 
also intended to serve for a kind of school 
or academy, nheie the yonne were tn- 
Btmcted the old, the former relatine 
the mreat lhln,;s that bad been perfoimed 
trltlim their memorj and thereby excit 
in,t the proving gentmtion to distinguish 
tlieinseltcsby iKifonnanccs equally grcaL 
lint as It vas found tmpmcttcable for all 


the citizens to cal In common, when the 
number of them camo to exceed the num- 
ber of the lots of laud Daclcr thinks It 
might have been better If tlie Iwgiser 
bad ordained that those public tables 
should bo maintained at the expense of 
the public asit u-as done to 1 retc Rut It 
must bo considered that vliilc the discip 
lino of Lycurgus was kept up in itspiiritv. 
tlicj provlA(.d a yiinst any Inconvenience 
from tile Incrcasi of cit!zi.iis bj sciidlii'< 
out colonics, and fjicedxinon uas tot 
biirfuied niih poor till tlie deUimuni 
of that state, 
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taiKe from nches their very being For what use or enjoyment of 
them, what peculiar display of mamificencc could there be, where 
tlie poor man went to the same refreshment with the rich? Hence 
the observation, that it ivas only at Sparta where Plutiis (according 
to the proverb) was kept blind, and like an image, destitute of life or 
motion ' It must further be observed, that they had not the privilege 
to eat at home, and so to comewthout appetite to the public repast 
they made a point of it to obsen’e any one that did not eat and drink 
with them, and to reproach him as an intemperate and effeminate 
person that was sick of the common diet 
The nch, therefore, (we are told) were more offended with this 
regvQation Aan with any other, and rising in a body tliey loudly ex- 
pressed their indignation nay, tliey proceeded so far as to assault 
Lycurgus with stones, so that he was forced to fly from the assembly 
and take refuge in a temple Unhappily, however, before he reached 
it, a young man named Alcander, hasty in his resentments, though 
not otherwise ill-tempered, came up with him, and upon his turning 
round, struck out one of his eyes with a stick. Lycurgus then stopped 
short, and without giving iray to passion, showed die people his eye 
beat out, and his face streaming with blood They were so struck 
with shame and sorrow at the sight, that they surrendered Alcander 
to him, and conducted him home with the utmost expressions of 
-regret Lycurgus dianked them for their care of his person, and dis 
missed them all except Alcander He took him into his house, but 
showed him no ill-treatment either byword or action, only ordenng 
him to wait upon him instead of his usual servants and attendants 
The youth, who was of an ingenuous disposition, without murmur- 
ing, did as he was commanded Living in this manner with Lycur- 
gus, and having an opportunity to observe the mildness and good- 
ness of his heart. Ins strict tempciance and indefatigable industry, 
he told his friends that Lycurgus was not that proud and severe 
man he might have been taken for, but above all others, gentie and 
engaging in his behaviour This, then, was the chastisement, and 
this punishment he suffered, of a wild and headstrong young man 
to become a very modest and prudent citizeiL In memory of his 
misfortune, Lycurgus built a temple to Minerva. OpUletis, so called 
by him from a term iihich the Dorians use for the eye Yet Dios- 
corides, who wrote a treatise concerning the Lacedsemonian govern- 
ment, and others, relates that hiseye was hurt but not put out, and that 
he built the temple in gratitude to the goddess for his cure However, 
the Spartans never earned staves to their assemblies afterwards. 

The public repasts were called by the Cretans AndnUj but the 
Lacedaemonians styled them PJnditia, either from their tendency to 
fnen^htp and mutual benevolence, phidiha being used instead of 
plnlitiaj or else from their teaching frugality and which 

the word phetdo signifies But it is not at all impossible that the 
first letter might by some means or other be added, and s,ophtdttta 
takesplaceof editia, which barely signifies eafirnr There were fifteen 
persons to a table, or a few more or less Each of them was obliged 
tobnngin monthly a bushel of meal, eight gallons of wine, fi\e 
• 3 
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pounds of cheese, two pounds and a-half of figs, and 3- httle money 
to buy flesh ahd fish If any of them happened to offer a sacnfice 
of first fruits, or to kill venison, he sent a part of it fo the public 
table , for after a sacnfice of hunting he was at liberty to sup at 
home, but the rest were to appear at the usual place* For a long 
time this eating in common was observed with great exactness, so 
that when king Agis returned from a successful expedition agamst 
the Athenians, and from a desire to sup with his wife, requested to 
have his portion at home,^ the Polemarclis refused to send it nay, 
when through resentment he neglected, the day following, to offer 
the sacrifice usual on occasions ofvictory, they set a fine upon him 
Children also were introduced at these public tabled, ns so many 
schools of sobriety There they heard discourses concOming govOT- 
^ent, and were instructed in the most liberal breedmg There they 
'were allowed to jest without scurrilit y, and were not to take it ill when 
the raillery was returned ^'For // was reckotted worthy of aLacedo^ 
nioman to bear a jestj but if any one’s patience failed, ne had only 
to desire them to be quiet, and they left off immediately When they 
first entered, the oldest man present pointed to the door and said, 
A'b/ a word spoken tn this company goes out there The admitting of 
any man to a particular table was under die following regulation 

Eachmemhctofihats.taa.llsQcie.tyt'aok.aUttlehaiLQfsoft.hreadinhis 

hand This he was to drop, without saying a word, mto a vessel 
called caddos, which the waiter earned upon his head In case he 
approved of_thc candidate, he did it without altering the figure, u 
not, he first pressed it flat in his hand , for a flatted ball was con- 
sidered as a negative And if but one such was found, the' person 
was not admitted, as they thought it proper that the whole compar^ 
should be satisfied with each other He who was thus rejected, 
,was said to have no luck in the caddos The dish that was in the 
i^highest esteem amongst them was the black broth . The old men 
were so fond of it that they ranged themselves on one side and eat it, 
leaving the meat to the young people It is related of a king of 
Pontus,* that he purchased a Lacedaemonian cook, for the sake of 
this broth But when he came to taste it, he strongly expressed his 
dislike, and the cook made answer. Sir, to make thiS broth relish^ 
it IS necessary Jirst to bathe in the Eurotas After they had drank 
moderately, they went home without lights Indeed, they were for- 
bidden to walk with a light either on this or any other occasion, 
that they might accustom themsehes to march m the darkest night 
boldly and resolutely Such was the order of their public repasts 
Lycurgus left none of his laws in writing, it was ordered in one 
of the Rhetta that none should be written For what he thought 


1 TIieklnRs of Sparta hail altnysdouUo 
commons allowed them , not that they 
were permitted to Indulge their appetites 
more than others but that they niiglit 
have or opportnnltj of sharing their por 
tlon with some brave roan whom they 
chore to distinguish wlUi that hononr 
s The fctemanTis uere those who had 


commanded the army under the kings 
The principal men in the state always 
divided tilt commons 
3 This story Is olseuJiorc told hy Plu- 
tarch of Dionysius the tyrant of blclly, 
and Cicero conllrmr it, that he was tfis 
person 
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most conducive to the virtue and happiness of a city, was principles, 
mteruoven with Uie manners and breeding of the people These 
would remain immoveable, as founded in inclination, and. be the 
strongest and most lasting tie, and the habits which education pro- 
duced m the youth, would answer in each the purpose of a lawgiver 
As for smaller matters, contracts about propertj', and whatever 
occasionally varied, it was better not to reduce these to a written 
form and unalterable method, but to suffer them to change \MtIi the 
times, and to admit of additions or retrenchments at the pleasure 
of persons so well educated For he resolved the whole business of 
le^slation into the bringing up of youth And this was the reason 
why one of his o rdman ces forbade them to have any written lawrs 
Anotlicr ordinaincef^iei died against magnificence and expense, 
directed that the ceilings of bouses should be wrought with no tool 
but the axe, and the doors wath nothing but the saw For, as 
Epaminondas is reported to have said aftenvards, of his table, 
Treason htrls not wider sncJi a dinner, so Ljcuigus perceived 
before him, that such a house admits of no luxury and needless 
splendour Indeed no man could be so absurd, as to bring' into a 
dwelling so homely and simple, bedsteads with silver feet, purple 
coi erlets, golden cups, and a tram of expense that folloivs these 
but all would necessanly have tlic bed suitable to the room, the 
coicrietofthcbcd and the rest of their utensils and furniture to 
that From this plain sort of dwellings, proceeded die question of 
Lcotychidas the elder to his host, when he supped at Connth, and 
saw the ceiling of the room \er>' splendid and curiously wrought, 
Whether trees grew sqwxte in this country'*- 
A third ordinance of Ljeurgus was, that they should not often 
make war against the same enemy, lest, by being frequently put 
upon defending themsehes, they too should become able warriors 
m their turn And this they most blamed king Agesilaus for after- 
wards, tliat by frequent and continued incursions into B(Kotia,®hc 
taught the Thcobans to make head against the Lacedaemonians 
This made Antalcidas sa) , when he saw him wounded. The Thebans 
fay you well for making them good soldiers who neither were willing 
nor able to fight you b^re 'These ordmances he called Rhetrce,^ 
if they had been oracles and decrees of the Deity himself 
As for the education of youth, which he looked upon as the 
greatest and most glorious work of a lawgiver, he began with it at 
the very source, taking into consideration their conception and 
birth, by regulating die mamages For he did not (as Aristotle 
says) desist from his attempt to bring the woman under sober rules 
They had, indeed, assumca great liberty and pow'er on account of 
the frequent expeditions of their husbands, during which they were 
left sole mistresses at home, and so gained an undue dcfeience and 


1 Tl)ls Is rendered by tile former English s Tills npiieared plainly at the iKiUIe 
translator ns if Leotjehidoss question of Lcuetra, where the Laccd'emonKns 
proceeded from ignorance, whereas it was were overthrown by Epaminondas, and 
really an arch sneer upon the snmiiluons lost their king, Cicombrotns, together 
and cspcn<ne hiiHiHngs of Cortntii. nilh the flower of their army 
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improper titles , but notwithstanding this he took all possible care 
of them He ordered the virgins to exercise themselves in running, 
ivrestling, and throwing quoits. . and darts; that their bodies being 
strong and vigorous, the cEildren afterwards produced from them 
might be the same , and that, thus fortified by exercise, they might 
the better support the pangs of childbirth, and be delivered with 
safely In order to take away the excessive tenderness and delicacy 
of the sex, the consequence of a recluse life, he accustomed the 
virmns occasion^ly to be seen naked as well as the young men, 
and to dance and sing m their presence on certain festivals., There 
.they sometimes indulged in a little raillery upon tliose that had mis- 
^behaved themselves, and sometimes they sung e ncomiu ms on such 
as deserved them, thus exciting m the young inen a useful emula- 
tion and love of glory For he who w-as praised for hisbraveryand 
celebrated among the virgins, went aw'ay perfectly happy while 
their satincal glances thrown out in sport, were no less cutting than 
senous admonitions , especially as the kings and senate w'ent AiTtli 
the other citizens to see all that passed As for the viigins appear- 
ing naked, there ivas nothing disgraceful m it, because everything 
was conducted with modesty, and wuthout one indecent word or 
action Nay, it caused a simplicity of manners and an emulation 
for the best habit of body , their ideas too were naturally enlarged, 
while they were not excluded from their share of bravery and 
honour Hence they w ere furnished with sentiments and language, 
such as Gorgo the wife of Leonidas is said to have made use of 
\\nien a woman of another country said to her, Vou of Lacedaanon 
are the only women in the world that inle the men she ans^oeied, 
IVe are the only women that bring forth men 
These public dances and other exercises of the >oung maidens 
naked, in sight of the young men, were, moreover, incentives to 
marriage and, to use Plato’s expression, drew’ them almost as 
necessarily by die attractions of lo\e, as a geometneal conclusion 
follows from the premises To encourage it still more, some marks 
of infamy w ere set upon those that continued bachelors ^ For the\ 
were not permitted to see these exercises of the naked virgms , ’and 
the magistrates commanded them to march naked round the 
market-place in the ivinter, and to sing a song composed against 
themselves, which expressed how justly thej w ere punished for their 
disobedience to the laws They were also deprived of that honour 
and respect which the younger people paid to tlie old , so that nobody 
found fault with what was said to Dercyllidas, though an eminent 
commander It seems, when he came one day into company, a 
joung man, instead of rising up and giving place, told him, Yon 
have no child to give flare to me when I am old 


1 The time of matriasc was flicd , and 
tt a man did not mstrr when he was of 
fuU age, ho was liahle to a prosecution , 
as were sneh olso who msrned ahore or 
below thcmselrcs Sneh os had three 
children bad sr.At Immunities, and thou 


that had foiur were free from all taxes 
Virgins were married without portions, 
because neither want should binder a 
man, nor riches induce him, to inarrr 
contrary to bis tncliaatlons 
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In tlieir marriages, the bridegroom earned ofif the bride by 
.violence; and she was nc\er chosen m a tender age, but when she 
had arrived at full maturity. Then the woman that had the direc- 
tion of the wedding, cut the bride’s hair close to tlie skin, dressed 
herin man’s clotlies, laid her upon a mattress, and left her m tlie 
dark. The bndegroom, neither oppressed with ivine nor enervated 
'wnili luxury, but perfectly sober, as hawng ahvajs supped at the 
common table, w'cnt in pnvaiely, untied her girdle, and carried her 
to another bed Having staid there a short time, he modestly 
retired to his usual apartment, to sleep with the other young men , 
and observed the same conduct afterwards, spending the day with 
his companions, and reposing himself with them m the night, nor 
eien visiUng lus bnde but with great caution and apprehensions of 
being discoiered by die rest of the family, the bride at the same- 
time exerted all her art to contme convenient opportunities for 
their private meetings And this tlic\ did not for a short time only, 
but stftne of them e\en had cliildrcn before they had an interview 
w’lth tlieir waves in the day time This kind of commerce not only 
exercised their temperance and chastity, but kept their bodies fruit- 
ful, and the first ardour of their love fresh and unabated, for as 
they were not satiated like those that are always with their wives, 
there still was place for uncxtinguished desire When he had thus 
established a proper regard to modesty and decorum with respect 
to mamage, he was equally studious to drive from tliat state the 
vain and womanish passion of jealousy, by making it quite as re- 
putable to have children in common wntli persons of ment, as to 
ai Old all offensive freedom m their owm behaviour to their wives 
He laughed at those who revenge wuth wars and bloodshed tlie com- 
munication of a mamed woman’s favours , and allow ed, that if a man 
in years should have a young wife, he might introduce to her some 
handsome and honest young man, whom he most approved of, and 
when she had a child of this generous race, bring it up as his own On 
the other hand, he allowed, that if a man of character should enter- 
tain a passion for a marnea woman on account of her modesty and 
the beauty of her 'children, he might treat witli her husband for 
admission to her company,* that so planting m a beauty-beanng 
sod, he might produce excellent children, the congenial offspring of 
excellent parents For, in the first place, Lycurgus considered chil- 
dren, not so much the property of then parents as of the state , and 
therefore he vrould not have tliem begot by ordinary persons, but 
by the best men in it In the next place, he observed the I'anity 
and absurdity of other nations, where people study to have their 
horses and dogs of the finest breed tliey can procure either by 
interest or money , and yet keep' their wives shut up, that they may 
have children by none but themselves, though they may happen to 
be doting, deenpp ed. or infirm As if children, when sprung from a 
bad'siBck, and consequently good for nothing, were no de tnme nt 
to those whom they belong to, and who have the trouble of brmgin^ ' 


1 In Uib case Uie Rings wero excepted therwerenotatlibcrt} to lend their wives. 
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them up, nor any advantage when well descended and of 'a gene- 
rous disposition These regulations tending to secure a healthy off- 
spring, and consequently b^eneficial to the state, were so far from 
encouraging that licentiousness of the women which prevailed after- 
wards, that adultery was not known amongst them A sa\ingupon 
this subject, of Geradas, an ancient Spartan, is thus related A 
stranger had asked him, IV/tai punishment their law appointed for 
adulterers ? He answered, My fnend^ there are no adulterers in our 
country The other replied. But what if there should be one t Why 
then, says Geradas, he must forfeit a bull so large that he might 
dunk of the Eutoras from the top of Mount Jaygetus When the 
stranger expressed his surprise at this, and said. How can such a 
bull be found f Geradas answered with a smile. How can an adulterer 
be found in Sparta f This is the account wc have of their mamages 
It was not left to the father to rear what children he pleased, but 
he was obliged to carry the -child to a place called Lesche, to be ex- 
amined by the most ancient men of the tribe, who were assembled 
there If it was strong and well-proportioned, they gave orders for 
Its education, and assigned it one of the 9000 shares of land ; but if 
It was weakly and deformed, they ordered it to be thrown into the 
place called Apothetce, which is a deep cavern near the mountain Tay- 
getus , concluding that its life could be no advantage either to itself 
or to the public, since nature had not given it at first any strength 
or goodness of constitution * For the same reason the women did 
not wash their new-bom infants with water but with wine, thus 
making some trial of their habit of body, imagining that sickly and 
^e pileptic children sink and die under the experiment, while healthy 
one^ibecame more vigorous and hardy Great care and art was 
also exerted by the nurses, for as they never swa&ed the infants, 
their limbs had a freer turn and their countenances a more liberal 
air, besides, they used them to any sort of meat, to have no tenors 
in the dark, nor to be afraid of being alone, and to leave all ill- 
humour and unmanly crying Hence people of other countnes pur- 
chased Lacedaemonian nurses for tlieir children, and Alcibiades the 
Athenian is said to have been nursed by Amicla, a Spartan But 
if he was fortunate in a nurse, he was not so in a preceptor, for Zo- 
pyrus appointed to that office by Pencles, was, as Plato tells us, no 
better qualified than a common slave The Spartan children were 
not in that manner under tutors purchased or hired with money , 
nor were the parents at liberty to educate them as thej' pleased , 
but as soon as they w’ere seven years old, Lycurgus ordered them to 
be enrolled in companies, where thej were all kept under the same 
order and discipline, and had their exerases and recreations in 
common He who showed the most conduct and courage amongst 


1 Xlio scncral czpedloncr ot this law 
xtynj well be disputed, tliongh It suited 
tlio martial constitution of Sparta , since 
many persons of weak constitutions 
■make up In ingenuity wliat they want 
In stren^h, and so become more valuable 


members ot the community than the most 
robust It seems however, to have bad 
one good effect, vis , making women very 
careful during their pregnancy of either 
eating drinking or exercising to excess 
It made them also excellent nurses 
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them was made captain of the company The rest kept then eyes 
apon him, obeyed his orders, and bore wth patience the punishment 
he inflicted, so that tlieir nhole education was an exercise of obe- 
dience The old men were present at their diversions, and often 
suggested some occasion of dispute or quarrel, that they might ob- 
serve mth exactness the spirit of each, and their firmness m battle 
As for learning,^ they had just what was absolutely neccssarj' 
All the rest of their education was calculated to make tliem subject 
to command, to endure labour, to fight and conquer They added, 
therefore, to their discipline as they advanced m age , cutting their 
hair ^ery dose, making them go barefoot, and play for the most 
part: quite naked At twelve years of age, tiieir under garment was 
taken away, and but one upper one a jear allowed them Hence 
they were necessarily dirty in their persbns, and not indulged in the 
great favour of baths and oils, except on some particular days of the 
jear They slept in companies, on beds made of tlie tops of reeds, 
which they gathered with their owm hands, witliout knives, and 
brought them from the banks of the Eurotas In winter they were 
permitted to add a httle tliisde-down, as that seemed to have 
some warmth in it 

At this age, the most distinguished amongst them became the 
favourite companions of die elder,® and the old men attended more 
constandy their places of exercise, obsemng their trials of strengdi 
and wnt, not slighdy and in a cursorj' manner, but as their fathers, 
guardians, and governors , so that there was neidier time nor place 
where persons were wanting to instruct and chastise them One of 
the best and ablest men of die city was, moreov er, appointed inspector 
of the youth, and he gave the command of each company to &e 
discreetest and most spinted of those called Ircfis An Iren was 
one that had been two years out of the class of boys , a Mtlhrcn, 
one of the oldest lads This Iten, then a jouth twenty years old. 


1 The plainness of their manners, and 
their being so rctrmnch addicted to var, 
made the Lacedtemonians less fond of 
the sdenees than the rest of the Greets 
If they vrrote to be read, and spoke to be 
nnderstood, it sms all they sought For 
.this the Athenians, srbo srere escessirely 
Tain of their learning held them in mat 
contempt, insomuch that Ibncrdides 
himself, in drairlng the character of 
Brasidas, sots, “He spoke 'n-cll enough 
for a lAcedmmonian " On, this occadon, 
It is proper to mention the ansirer of a 
Spartan to a learned Athenian, irho up- 
braided him rritU the ignorance of bis 
country “ All you say may be true, and 
yet it amounts to no more, than that ire 
only amongst the Greeks have learned no 
evil customs from yon.' The Spartans, 
howcTcr, liad a force and poignancy of 
expression, \rIUch cut down all thellowcrs 
of studied elegance. This was the conse- 
quence of Ui& concise way of speaking, 
and their encouraging, on all occasions, 


decent repartee. Arts were in no greater 
credit with them than sciences Cent- 
rical diiersions found no countenance, 
tcmperunco and exercise made the pliy- 
sician unnecessary , their justice left no 
room for the practice of the lawyer , and 
all the trades that minister to liixniy were 
unknown As tor agricalture, and such 
mechomcal business as was absolutely 
necessary, it was left to the slaves 
a Though the youth of the male sex 
were much cherished and hdoved, as 
those that were to build up the fntnro 
glory of the state, yet in Sparta it was a 
virtuons and modest affecUon, nntinged 
with tliat sensuality which was so scaudal- 
ousatAthens and other places Xenophon 
says, these lovers lived with those they 
were attached to as a father docs with his 
children, or a brother with his brethren > 
The good effects of this part of Lyenrgus’s 
institutions were seen in the union that 
reigned among tlic citizens 
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gives orders to those under his command^ in their little battle^ and/ 
has them to serve him at his house He sends the oldest of them' 
to fetch wood, and the younger to gather pot-herbs , tliese they steal 
where they can find them,^ either slily getting into gardens, or else 
craftily and wanly creeping to the common tables But if anyone 
be caught he is severely flogged for negligence or want of dexteri/y 
They steal, too, whatever victuals they possibly can, ingeniously 
contriving to do it when persons are asleep, or keep but indifferent 
ivatdi If they are discovered, they are punished not only with 
whipping but with hunger Indeed, tlieir supper is but slender at 
all times, tliat to fence against want, they may be forced to evercise 
their courage and address This is the first intention of their spare 
diet , a subordinate one is to make them grow tall For when the 
animal spirits are bot too much oppressed by a great quantity of 
food, which stretches itself out in breadth and thickness, they mount 
upwards by their natural lightness, and the body easily and freely 
shoots up in height This also contributes to make them handsome j 
for thin and slender habits yield more freely to nature, whidi then 
gfives a fine proportion to the limbs, whilst the heavy and gross 
resist her by their weight So women that take physic during their 
pregnancy have slighter children indeed, but of a finer and more 
delicate turn, because the suppleness of the matter more readily 
obeys the plastic power j 

The boys steal v ith so much caution, that one of them having 
conveyed a young fox under his garment, suffered the creature to 
tear out his bowels with his teeth and claws, choosing rather to die 
tlmn to be detected N or does this appear incredible, if we consider 
what their young men can endure to this day, for we have seen many 
“ Slf altar of £>iana OrtJaa » 

The Iren, reposing himself after supper, used to order one of the 
boys to sing a song , to another he put some question which required 
a judicious answer for example, Wlio was the best tnamn the city t 
or, WjMt he thvught of such an action? This accustomed them 
from their childhood to judge of the virtues and enter into the affairs 
of their countrymen F or if one of them was asked, V^o is a good 
citizen, or who an infamous one, and hesitated in his answer, he was 


Spartans anthonsed 
lliefts and robberies , for as all was com 
nion in tbelr rcnnblic, those vices could 
have no place there. Bnt the design was 
to aecttstom cliUdren who were dutined 
for war, to surprise the vigilance of those 
who watched over them, and to expose 
themselves co^gconsly to the severest 
IjiinUhracnts, in oiso tliev failed of that 
evicted of them a 

Slih “V' attended 

wh fatal pRccm to the morals of any 

'rtneated os that 
was, to contemn riches and snpcrfluitlcs 

Jc"‘lroTvIrtoc"*” ’'J'*''® 

» Tills is supposed to be the Diana 


Taunca whose statue Orestes Is said to 
nave brought to Lacediomon and to 
whom human victims were offered It Is 
pretended that Lycurgns abolished these 
racnflccs, and submitted in their room 
the flagellation of young men with whoso 
blood the altarwas at least to besprinkled. 
But, in truth a desire of overcoming nU 
the weaknesses of human nature, and 
tilery tendering his Spartans not only 
superior to their neighbours but to their 
species, runs througlimany ofthe Instttn 
bt Lycurgns , wlilch principle, if well 
attcndcrl to, thoroughly explains tlicm, 
bbd without attending to which it is Jm 
possible to give anj account at ail of 
some of them 
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consideied a boy of slow parts, and of a soul that would not aspire 
to honour The answer was likewise to have a reason assigned to 
It, and proof conceived in few words He whose account of the 
matter was wrong, by way of punishment bad his thumb bit by the 
Treti, The old men and magistrates often attended these httle trials, 
to see whetlier Ae fren exercised his autlionty m a rational and 
proper manner He was permitted, indeed, to inflict the penalties , 
but when the boys were gone, he was to be chastised himself if he 
had punished them either witii too much seventy or remissness 

The adopters of favountes also shared both in the honour and 
disgrace of their boys, and one of them is said to have been mulcted 
by tlie magistrates, because the boy whom he had taken into his 
affections let some ungenerous word or cry escape him as he was 
fighting This love was so honourable and in so much esteem, that 
the virgins too had their lovers amongst the most vurtuous matrons 
A competition of affection caused no misunderstandmg, but rather a 
mutual fnendship between those that had fixed their regards upon 
the same youth, and an united endeavour to make him as accom- 
plished as possible 

The boys were also taught to use sharp reparte e seasoned rntff 
humour, and whatever tiiey said was to be conciie^nd pithy. For 
Lj'cuigus fixed but a small value on a considerable quantity of his 
iron money, but on the contrary, the w’orth of speech was to consist 
in Its being comprised in a few plain words, pregnant wnth a great 
deal of sense , and he contnved that by long silence they might 
learn to be sententious and acute in their replies As debaucherj 
often causes weakness and s tenlit vm the body, so the intcmperancft 
of the toiigue makes conversation’ empty and insipid King Ag^ 
therefore, when a certain Athenian laughed at the Lacedsemoman 
short swords, and said, The jugglers would swallow Ihem with ease 
upon the stage, answered in his laconi c way, And yet we can rea^ 
our enemted hearts with theni^ "indeed, to me there stems to ^ 
something m this concise manner of speaking which immediately 
reaches the object aimed at, and forcibly strikes tlie mmd of the 
hearer Lycurgus himself vras short and sententious m his discourse, 
^if we may judge by some of his answers which are recorded; that, 
for instance, concerning the constitution When one advised him 
to establish a popular government m Lacedaemon, Go, said he, and 
first make a trial of it in thy own family That again, concemmg 
sacrifices to the Deity, when he was asked why he appointed them 
so trifling and of so little value. That we might never be in want, 
said he, of something to offer him Once more, when they inquired 
' of him, what sort of martial exercises he allowed o^ he answered, 
A //, except those in which you stretch ^ out your hands Several such 
like replies of his are said to be taken from the letters which he 
wrote to his countrj’men, as to their question, ** How shall we best 
guard against the mvasion of an enemy?" By continuing poor, and 
not desiring in your possession, to be one above another. And to the 


1 The torm of demiisduip quArter in battle. 
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question, whether they should enclose Sparta with walls. That city 
IS well fortified, which has a wall of men instead of bi ick Whether 
these and some other letters ascribed to him are genuine or not, is 
no easy matter to determine However, that tliey hated long 
speeches, the following apo phthegm s are a farther proof King 
Leonidas said to one who'discoursed at an improper time about 
affairs of some concern. My friend, you should not talk so much to 
tJu purpose, of what it IS not to the purpose to talk of Chanlaus, 
the nephew of Lycurgus, being asked why his uncle had made so 
few laws, answered. To men of few words, few laws are sufficient 
Some people finding fault with Hecatseus the sophist, because, when 
admitted to one of the public repasts, he said nothing idl the time, 
Archidamidas replied. He that knows how to speak, knows also 
when to speak 

That the manner of their repartees, were seasoned with humour, 
may be gathered from these instances When a troublesome fellow 
was p estering-D emaratus with impertinent questions, and this inpar- 
ticular severar times repeated, “Who is the best man in Sparta?” 
'Rq answex&A, He that IS least like you To some who were com- 
mending the Eleans for managing the Olympic games with so much 
justice and propriety, Agis said, “What jpeat mattei is it, if the 
Eleans do justice once in five yeais^*’ When a stranger was pro- 
fessing his regard forTheopompus,and saying that his own country- 
men called him Philolacon (a lover of the Lacedaemonians), the king 
answered him. My good fnend, it were much bettei, if they called 
you Philopolites (a lover of your oivn countrymen) Phstonax, the 
son of Pausanias, replied to an orator of Athens, who said the 
La^daemonians had no learning. True, for we are the only people 
of Greece that have learned no ill of you To one who askecl what 
number of men there w’as in Sparta, Archidamidas said. Enough to 
keep bad men at a distance 

^1 a vein of pleasantry, one might perceive, ^ 

mat they would not use one unneccssarj' word, nor let an expression 
escape thein that had not some sense w’orth attending to For one 
being asked to go and hear a person who imitated the nightingjale 
^1? answered, I have heard the nightingale herself 

Another said, upon reading this epitaph 

Victims of Mare, at Sclinua they fell, VTio quenched the rage of tyraimr ; - 

instead of quenching \t, they should 
hmVnmo ^ young man answered one that promised 

Aat would stand their death. Give me those 
into the * Another seeing some people carried 

mnnot rise ^ never sit in anyplace wheiel 

"tanner oiF tlieir apoph- 
•>“^*y enough observed that the te^ 

cxerastrof the mma Vv'^edmmonian) is to be referred rather to the 
mind, than those of the body 

concise diCT?u*^o?e\nre«''*'*^ cultivated among tliem, than a 
concise dignitj of expression Their songs had a spint, which could 
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rouse tbc soul, uud iu'^pel it in an enthusiastic manner to action 
The language uas plain and manly, the subject serious and moral. 
For they consisted chiefly of Uie praise of heroes that had died for 
Sparta, or (flse of expressions of detestation for such u retches as 
had declined the glorious opportiinit>, and rather chose to drag on 
life in miscry^and contempt. Nor aid thc> forget to express an 
ambition for glory suitable to their respective .ages Of this it ma) 
not be amiss to give an instance. There ■were three choirs on 
their festivals, corresponding uiih the three ages of man Tlie old 
men began, 

Oaec In Ixittle bold ire ahoac , 

the young men answered, 

Tit U3 , our rigour la not gone , 

and the boys concluded, 

TIic bilm remains for na nlone 

Indeed, if x\c consider with some attention such of the l.accdai- 
inonian poems as arc still extant, and gel into lliose airs winch were 
placed upon tlie flute when tlicy marched to battle, we must agree, 
that Terpander* and Pindar have xerj' fitly joined lalour and music 
together. The former tlius speaks of Laccoaimon, 

Then! gleams fho j ouUi’e bright falchion there the funso 
Lifts her siicct voice , their anfiit Justice ojks her wide pavUloD 

And Pindar sings. 

There in grave council sits the sago , The muse ivlth glorr cromia their anna, 

There bums the vouth a teiisUcss ngo And Melody exerta her charms. 

To burl the qnli ring lance , And Pleamo leads the dance. 

Thus we are informed, not only of their warlike turn, but their skill 
in music. For as the Spartan poet says 

To EwcIl the hold notes of the lyre, licconcs the vrarrior s lofty fire 

And the king always offered sacrifice to the muse* before a battle, 
putting his troops m mind, I suppose, of Uicir early education and 
of the judgment that would be passed upon them , as well as that 
those divinities might teach them to despise danger while they per- 
formed some exploit fit for than to celebrate. 

On these occasions® they relaxed Uic seventy of their discipline, 


I Xerpander was a poet and mnslclan 
loo (as indeed they of those (lines acre in 
ccncraD who added three strings to the 
harp, ahlcli tUl then had but four Uo 
flonrlshed about 19) years after Homer 
u Xenophon says, the king who com- 
mnndul the army sacrificed to Jupiter and 
Minerva on the frontier of bis kingdom 
Trobably the muses were }oincd with 
Minerva tiic patroness of science. 

a Tlie tmo reason of tills was, in all pro- 
bability, tliat aar miglit be less bnrthcn- 
somc to them , for to render them bold 
and warlike was the reigning passion of 
their legislator Under this article we 


may add, that they were forbidden to re 
main long encamped in the same place, os 
acll to hinder their being sunirlscd, as 
that they might bo more tronblcsomo to 
their enemies by wasting every comer of 
their country Tliej acre also forbidden 
to Pgiit the samo enemy often They slept 
all night in their armour, hut their out- 
guards were not alloacd tiicSr shields, 
timt, being unprovided of defence, thev 
might not daro to sleep In all expedi- 
tions they acre carefuUn the performance 
of religions rites and after tliclr e\ cning 
meal was over, the soldiers sung together 
liymns to the gods 
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pcnnitting their men to be curious in dressing their hair, and elegant 
in their arms and apparel, while they expressed their alacrity, like > 
horses full of fire and neighing for the race. They let their hair^ 
therefore, grow from their youth, but took more particular care, 
when they expected an action, to have it well combed and shining , 
remembering a saying of Lycurgus, that a large head of hair made 
the handsome more graceftd, and the ugly more temble The 
exercises, too, of the young men, during the campagms, -were more 
moderate, their diet not so hard, and their whole treatment more 
indulgent so that they n ere the only people in the world mth whom 
military discipline wore in time of war a gentler face than usual 
When the army was drarni up, and the enemy near, the king sacn- 
ficed a goat, and commanded them all to set garlands upon tlieir 
heads, and the musicians to play Castro's march, while himself 
began the pman, which was the signal to advance It \vas at once 
a solemn and dreadful sight to see them measuring their Steps to 
the sound of music, and without the least disorder in their ranks or 
tumult of spirits, moving forward cheerfully and composedly, with 
harmony to battle Neither fear nor rashness was likely to approve , 
men so disposed, possessed as they were of a firm presence of mind, 
with courage and confidence of success, as under the conduct of 
heaven When the king advanced against the enemy, he had always 
mth him some one that had been crowned in the public games of 
Greece And they tell us, that a Lacedaemonian, when laige sums 
were oficred him on condition that he would not enter the Olympic 
lists, refused them having watli much difficulty tliromi his anta- 
gonist, one put this question to him, “ Spartan, what will you get b> 
this victory?” He answered wth a smile, I shall have the honour 
to fight foremost in the ranks befote my pi nice When they had 
routed the enemy, tliey continued the pursuit till they were assured 
of the victoiy after that they immediately desisted, deeming it 
neither generous nor worthy of a Grecian to destroy those who made 
no further resistance This was not only a proof of magnanimity, but 
of great service to their cause For when their adversaries found 
that they killed such as stood it out, but spared the fugitives, they 
concluded it was better to fly than to meet their fate upon the spot 
Hippias the sophist tells us, tliat Lycurgus himself w’as a man of 
great personal valour, and an experienced commander * Philoste- 
phanus also ascribes to him the first division of cavalry into troops 
of fifty, who were drawm up in a square body. But Demetnus the 
PhalCTean says, that he never had any military employment, and 
that there was the profoundest peace imaginable when he established 
uie constitution of Sparta. His providing for a cessation of arms 
during the Olympic games is likewise a mark of the humane and 
^accable man. Some, however, acquaint us, and among the rest 
Hcrmippus, that Lycurgus at first had no communication with 


1 Xenophon, In Ills treatise of tlio 
<'partan commonircalth savs, Ljcutcus 
biongU miliuir dtedpUne to great per 


feetion, and rircs tu a detail of li'i 
regnintlons and improrement in the art 
of ytvt 
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Iphltus; but coining that way, and happening to be a spectator, he 
heard behind him a human voice (as he thought), which expressed 
some wonder and displeasure that he did not put his countrymen 
upon resorting to 'so great an assembly He turned round im- 
mediately to discover whence the voice came, and as there ivas no 
man to be seen, concluded it was from heaven He joined Ipliitus, 
therefore, and ordering along witb him the ceremonies of the festival, 
rendered it more magnificent and lasting 
The discipline of die Lacedasmomans continued after they were 
arrived at the years of matunty For no man ivas atliberty to live as 
he pleased ; the city being like one great camp where all had their 
stated allowance, and knew their public charge, fna>t concluding 

that he was born, not for himself, but for his country Hence, if 
they had no particular orders, they employed tliemselves m inspect- 
ing the boys, and teaclung them something useful, or in learning of ' 
those that were older than themselves. One of the greatest privi- 
leges that Lycurgus procured his countrymen, was the enjoyment of 
leisure, the consequence of liis forbidding them to exercise any 
mechanic trade It v as not worth their while to take great pains to 
raise a fortune, since nches tliere were of no account and the 
Helotes, who tilled the ground, were answerable for the produce 
- To this purpose we have a story of a Lacedscmonian, who, happenmg 
to be at Athens while the court sat, was informed of a man who was 
fined for idleness •, and when the poor fellow was returning home m 
great dejection, attended by his condoling friends, he desired the 
company to show him the person that was condemned for keeping up 
his dignity. So much beneath them they reckoned ml attention to 
mechanic arts, and all desire of nches' 

Lawsuits were banished from Lacedaemon wuth money The 
Spartans knew neither riches nor poveitj', but possessed ah equal 
competency, and had a cheap and easy wa> of supplying their few 
wants. Hence, when they w^ere not engaged in war, their time was 
taken up witli dancing, feasting, hunting, or meeting to exercise, oi 
converse. They went not to market under thirty years of age,' all 
their necessary concerns being managed by their relations ant* 
adopters Nor ivas it reckoned a credit to the old to be seen 
s auntenn g.m the market-place, it wns deemed more suitable for 
them to pass great part of the day in the schools of exercise or places, 
of conversation Their discourse seldom turned upon money, or 
business, or trade, but upon the praise of the excellent, or the con- 
tempt of the worthless , and tlie last w’as expressed w'lth that plea- 
santry and humour, which conveyed instruction and correction 
without seeming to intend it Nor was Lycurgus himself immode- 
rately se\cre m his manner, but, as Sosibius tells us, he dedicated 
a htue statue to tlie god of laughter m each hall He considered 
fa ctiousn ess as a seasoning of their hard exercise and diet, and 


1 This also is said to have been the afeo going into the field, I Incline to the opl- 

vhen they began to servo In the army nlon ol those srrlteis nrho thlnh that Uie 

But M they -weto obliged to 40 years* sot- mUitaiy age is not well ascertained, 
vice before the law exempted them from 
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therefore ordered it to take place on all proper occasions, m their 
common entertainments and parties of pleasure 

Upon the whole, he taught his citizens to think nothing more 
disagreeable than to live by (or for) themselves Like bees, they 
acted Avith one impulse for the pubhc good, and always assembled 
about their pnnce They were possessed ^^'lth a thirst of honour, 
an enthusiasm bordering upon insanity, and had not a nish^ 
but for their country These sentiments are confirmed by 
some of their aphorisms l^en Psedaretus lost his election 
for one of the 300, he went away rejoicing that there were 300 
better men than himself found in the ctty"^ Pisistratidas going 
with some others, ambassador to the king of Persia’s lieutenants, 
nas asked whether they came with a public commission, or on their ' 
own account, to whidi he answered. If successful, for the public j if 
unsuccessful, for ourselves Agnleonis, the mother of Brasidas,® ask- 
ing some Amphipohtans that waited upon her at her house, whether 
Brasidas died honourably and as became a Spartan? they greatly 
extolled his ment, and said there was not such a man left 
in Sparta, whereupon she replied. Say not so, my friends j for 
Brasidas was indeed a man of honota, but LacecCcemon can boast 
of many better men than he 

The senate consisted at first of those that were assistants to Ly- 
cuigus in his great enterpnse Afterwards, to fill up any vacancy 
that might happen, he ordered the most worthy men to be selected 
of those that were full 60 years old Tins was the most respectable 
dispute in the world, and the contest was truly glonous, for it was 
not who should be swiftest among the swift, or strongest of the 
strong, but who was the wisest and best among the good and wise. 
He who had tlie preference was to bear this mark of supenor excel- 
lence through life, this great authonty, w’hich put into his hands the 
lues and honour of the citizens, and every other important affair 
The manner of the election w'as this When the people were assem- 
bled, some persons appointed for thepurpose were shut up in a room 
near the place, where they could neither sec nor be seen, and only 
(^ear the shouts of the co nstituen ts.? for by them they decided this 
and most other affairs ^'^Each'^hdidatc wralked silently through the 
assembly, one after another according to lot Those that were shut 
up had wnting-tables, m which tliey set down in different columns 
the number and loudness of the shouts, without knowing who they 
were for, only they marked them as I 11 III , and so on, according 
to the number of the competitors He tliat had the most and loudest 


1 Xenophon sayi, it mis the custom for 
the fiihort to appoint three ofltcers each 
of whom was to select 100 men the hest 
he conld And , and It was a point of great 
emulation to be one of these SCO 
s Brasidas, the Laccdamonlan geneml, 
defeated the Athenians In a iMttle fought 
near Amphtpolls a town of Macedonia, 
on the banks of the Stramon but lost Ills 
Uteitttlieactlon— Tiivcvdid lib V 


3 As this was a tumnltnaiT' and uncer- 
tain way of deciding who had tlie maiorlty, 
they were often oblleed to separate the 
people and count tlie sotes. AtfstoUe 
thinks that In such a case persons should 
not oiTcrthcmsehcs candidates or solicit 
the oOSce or employment but be called to 
it merely for their abilities and their 
merit 
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acclamations was declared duly elected. Then he was crowned 
with a garland, and went round to give thanks to the gods ; a num- 
ber of young men foUowed, striving which should extol him most, 
and the women celebrated his virtues m their songs, and blessed his 
worthy life and conduct. Each of his relations offered him a repast, 
and their address on the occasion -was, Spat ia Jmiours yo7t with 
this collation When he had finished the procession, he went to the 
commOTKtble and hved as before Only two portions were set 
before him, one of which he earned away ; and as all the women 
related to him attended at the gates of the public hall, he called her 
for whom he had the greatest esteem, and presented her with the 
-'portion, saying at the same time, That which I received as a mark oj 
honour, I give to you Then she was conducted home ivith great 
applause by the rest of die -women 
L>curgus likewise made good regulations with respect to bunals 
In the first place, to take away all superstition, he ordered the dead 
to be buned m the city, and even permitted their monuments to be 
erected near the temples accustoming the youth to such sights firom 
their infancy, that they might have no uneasiness firom them, nor 
any horror for death, as if people were polluted with the touch of a 
dead body, or with treading upon a gmve In the next place, he 
suffered nothing to be buned with the corpse, except the red cloth 
and the olive leaves m which it was wrapped.^ Nor would he suffer 
the relations to inscribe any names upon the tombs, except of those 
men that fell in battle, or those women who died m some sacred 
office He fixed eleven days for the time of mourning ; on the twelfth 
they were to put an end to it, after offering sacnfice to Ceres No 
part of life was left vacant and unimproved, but even with their 
necessary actions he interwove the praise of virtue and &e contempt 
ofvice, andhe so filled the city with Imng examples, that it wras 
next to impossible for persons who had these from their mfancj 
before their ejes, not to be drawn and formed to honour 
For the same leason he would not permit all that desired to go 
abroad and see other countries, lest they should contract foreign 
manners, gam traces of a life of little discipline, and of a different 
form of government He forbid strangers too® to resort to Sparta, 
w’ho could not assign a good reason for tlieir coming, not, as Thu- 
cydides says, out of fear they should imitate the constitution of that 
city, and make improvements in virtue, but lest they should teach 
his own people some evil For along with foreigners come new* sub- 
|ccts of discourse,® new discourse produces new opinions; and from 


1 £Uaa tells tis (L -kl c. C } tliit not nil 
the citizens inilifTcrcntly nere huried In 
therctl cloth amt olh'e lenics butonl} 
snch as haA Aistlnmlshcd themselves 
Itutlcnlarly in the fielA 
s He tcceIvcA tath plcasuto sndi 
straDS<'r3 as came and submittcA to his 
laws and assIcnNl them sliaros ot HnA, 
yhlehtheyconhlnolallenale Indeed the 
lots ot alt the cituens were unsttennhle 
5 Acnophon who was an cjrc wiiness, 


Imputes the changes in- the Spartan disci* 
pUne to foreign manners But vn fact they 
had a deeper root. M'licntlieLacedmmou* 
Ians, instead of keeping to their lawgiver s 
Injnnetion, only to defend their own 
country, and to make no conquests, carried 
tiicir victorious arms over all Greece and 
Into Asia itself, then foreign gold and 
foreign manners Came into Sparta, cor* 
tnivtcd the simplicity oI his institntions, 
and at last overturned that tepuhiic. 
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these there necessarily spring new passions and desires, which, like 
discords in music, would disturb the established government He 
therefore thought it more expedient for the city, to keep out of it 
corrupt customs and manners, than even to prevent the introduc- 
,tion of a pestilence 

Thus far, then, we can perceive no .. ygstige s of a disregard 
to right and WTong, w'hich is the fault sonm people find with the 
laws of Lycuigus, allowing them well enough calculated to produce 
v^our, but not to promote justice Perhaps it was the Crypha} as 
they called it, or ainhiscade, if that was really one of fhis lawgiver’s 
institutions, as Aristotle says it was, which gave Plato so bad an ' 
impression both of Lycutgus and his laws The governors of the 
TOuth ordered the shrewdest of them from time to time to disperse 
themselves in the country, provided only with daggers and some 
neccMary provisions In the daytime they hid themselves, and 
rested m me most private places they could fipd, but 'at night they 
salhed out into tlie roads, and killed all the Heloies they could meet 
with. sometimes by day they fell upon them in the fields, and 
murdered the ablest and strongest of them Thucydides relates in 
his liistopr of the Peloponnesian War, that the Spartans selected 
such of them as were distinguished for their courage, to the number 
of 2000 or more, declared them free, crowned them with garlands, 
^11 j*^**”^*^*^* temples of the gods, but soon after they 

all disappeared, and no one could, either then or since, give account 
m what m^ner they were destroyed Aristotle particularly says, 
that me ephori, as soon as tliey were invested in tlieir office, de- 
clared war against the Heloies, that they might be massacred under 
pretence of law In other respects tliey treated them wuth great in- 
humanity , sometimes they made them dnnk till they were intoxi- 
cated, and in that condition led them into the public halls to show 
the young men what drunkenness was They ordered them, too, to 
'»*^**^€ mean songs and to dance ridiculous dances, but not to meddle 
g^e^nd graceful Thus tliey tell us, that 
t>^""en the- Thebans afterwwls mvaded Laconia, and took a great 


1 The ctndtT pf 'tho Laccdiumoniani 
towards Uie Httotes, is frsqwcntlr spoken 
of, and generally decried by all authow . 
thouBh Plnfircli,whowaa agreatodralrcr 
of the Spartans, endcaTouia to palliate it 
as much as majrbe TliescpoorTrrctchcs 
were marked out for slaves in thdr dress, 
their Ecsture, and, in short, in every 
thing Tlicy irote dog skin bonnets and 
sheep-skin vests , they were forbidden to 
leam any liberal art, or to perform any 
aet worthy of their masters. Once a day 
they received a certain nomber of stripes 
for fear they shonld forget they were 
slaves and, to crown all, they wero liable 
to this ertiplta whlehwas snre tobe cze- 
ented on all sneh as spoke, looked, or 
walked like freemen , a cmel and unne 
cessary expedient and nnworthy of a 
Tirtnoni people. The ephort, indeed, d» 


dared war against them Against whom? 
why, against poor naked slaves who tilled 
dressed Uielr food, and did 
au those olDees for them, which they were 
too piond to do for themselves. Plutardi, 
to enstom, endeavonrs to place 
all this cruelty far lower than tho times of 
Lyenrgns, and alleges that It was intro 
“".““.on account of tho ETefoles joiiung 
Wh the M^onians after a terrible carth- 
qnafce, that happened abont 467 years 
o great part of lACcdiemon 
w overthroTO, and in whldi about 20,000 
apartau perished Bat Alliad tells ns 
Y" was 

opinion in Greece, that this 
ve^«uthquako was a jndgment from 
9'.® ®P“inns for treating 
those IltMa wiiii such inlinmanlty 
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number of the Helotes pnsoners, they ordered them to sing the odes 
of Terpander, Aleman, or Spendon the Lacedaemonian, but they 
excused themselves, alleging that it was forbidden by their masters. 
Those who say that a freeman m Sparta was most a freeman, and a 
slave most a slave, seem weU to have considered the difference of 
states. But in my opinion, it was m aftertimes that these cruelties 
took place among the Lacedasmonians, cliiefly after the great earth- 
quake, when, as history informs us, the Helotes joining the Messe- 
nians, attacked them, did infinite damage to the country, and brought 
the city to the greatest extremity. I can never ascribe to Lycurgus 
so abominable an act as that of the ambuscade I would judge m 
this case by the mildness and justice which appeared m the rest of 
his conduct, to which also the gods gave their sanction 
When his principal institutions had taken root in the manners of 
the people, and the government ivas come to such matunty as to be 
able to support and preserve itself, then, as Plato says of the Deity ^ 
that he rejoiced when he had created the worlds and given it its fiist 
motionj so Lycurgus was charmed with the beauty and greatness 
of his political establishment, when he saw it exemplified in fact, and 
move on in due order. He was next desirous to make it immortal, 
so far as human wisdom could effect it, and to deliver it down un- 
changed to the latest times For this purpose he assembled all the 
people, and told them the provisions he had already made for the 
state were indeed sufficient for virtue and happiness, but the greatest 
and most important matter was still behind, which he could not dis- 
close to them till he had consulted the oracle , that they must there- 
foie inviolably observe his laws without altering anythmg in them, 
till he returned from Delphi, and then he would acquaint them with 
the pleasure of Apollo When they had all promised to do so, and 
desired him to set forward, he took an oath of the kings and sena- 
tors, and afterwards of all the citizens, that they would abide 
by the present establishment till Lycurgus came back He then 
took his journey to Delphi 

When he arrived there he offered sacnfice to the gods, and con- 
sulted the oracle whetlier his laws were sufficient to promote virtue 
and secure the happiness of the state Apollo answered tbat the 
laws were excellent, and that the city which kept to die constitution 
he had established, would be the most glonous in the world. This 
oracle Lycurgus took doivn in wnting and sent it to Sparta He 
then offered another sacrifice, and embraced his fnends and his son, 
determined never to release his citizens from their oath, but volun- 
tarily there to put a period to his life,^ while he was yet of an age 
when life was not a burden, when death was not desirable, and wlule 
he was not unhappy in any one circumstance He, therefore, de- 
stroyed himself by abstaining from food, persuaded that the very 
deatii of lawgivers should have its use, and their, , exit, so far from 
being insignificant, have its .share of virtue, and bn considered as a 
great action To him, indeed, whose performances were so lUustn- 


1 Tnt Lncian saya tliat Lycarens ^$4 at tfac ag« of tO 
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ous, the conclusion of life was the crown of happiness, and his death 
was left guardian of those inv^uable blessing he had procured his 
countrymen through hfe, as they had taken an oath not to depart 
from his establishment till his return Nor was he deceived in his 
expectations Sparta continued superior to the rest of Greece, both 
in Its government at home and reputation abroad, so long as it 
retained the institution of Lycurgus , and this it did dunng the space 
of 500 years, and the reign of fourteen successive kings, down to 
Agis the son of Archidamus As for the appointment of the ejtlion, 
it was so far from weakening the constitution, that it gave.it 
additional vigour, and though it seemed to be established m favour 
of the people, it strengthened the aristocracy * 

But in ^e reign of Agis, money found its way into Sparta, and 
with money came its inseparable attendant — avance This was by 
means of Lysander, who, though himself incapable of being cor- 
rupted by money, fflled his country with the love of it, and with 
luxury too He brought both gold and silver from the wars,* and 
thereby broke through the laws of Lycurgus While these were in 
force, Sparta was not so much under the political regulations of a 
commonwealth, as the strict rules of a philosophic life, and as^ the 
poets feign of Hercules, that only with a club and lion’s skin he 
travelled over the world, clearing it of lawless ruffians and cruel 
tyrants, so the Laccdsmonians' with a piece of parchment® and 
coarse coat kept Greece in a voluntary obedience, destroyed usuipa- 
tion and tyranny in the states, put an end to wars, and laid seditions 
asleep, very often without either shield or lance, and onlyby*sending 
one ambassador , to whose directions all parties concerned imme- 
diately submitted Tlius bees, when tlieir prince appears, compose 
their quarrels and unite in one swarm So much did justice and 
good government prevail in that state, that I am siirpnsed at those 
who say, the Lacedaemonians knew indeed how to obey, but not how' 


1 After rU tUs pompom occoimt, Plu- 
tarch t-tmscU ackaoxrledgcs, that anUiors 
are sot vrcll agreed how and where this 
great man died. That he starved hlmscdl 
is improhahle , hnt that he returned no 
more to his ronntiy seems to bo pcrfectir 
agreeable to his manner of acting, os well 
as to the current of liistoir 
3 Xenophon acquaints us, that wrhen 
Lysander had tahen Athens, he sent to 
Sparta many rich spoils and 470 talents of 
silver The coming of this huge mass of 
wealth created great disputes at Sparta. 
Many celebrated Lysanders praises, and 
rejoiced cxcee^ngly at this good fortune, 
as tliey called it, others, who were better > 
acquainted with the nature of thinra, and 
svllb tlieir constitution, were of quite an- 
oUier opinion they loohed upon the re 
celpt of this treasure as an open violation 
of the laws of Lycurgus, and they ex 
pressed tlieir apprehensions loudly, that 
in process of time, they might, bj a change 
in tlieir manners, pay InOniUI) more for 


this money than it was worth The event 
JnstlQed their fears 

3 Ibis was the scytdU, tho nature and 
me of which Plutarch explains In the life 
of Lysander He tells m, that when tho 
magistrates gave their commission to any 
admiral or genetuL they took two ronnd 
pieces of wood, both exactly equal in 
breadth and thickness (Thucydides adds, 
tliat they were smooth and long) , one they 
kept themselves, the other was delircteu 
to their ofliccr Wlicn they had an^lilng 
of moment which they wonid secretly 
convey to him, they cut a long, narrow 
scroll of parchment, and rolling it about 
tlieir orm staff, one fold dose upon an 
other, they wrote their btislnesa on it 
when they had written wliat they had to 
say, Urey took off the parchment, and sent 
it to tlic general , and he applying it to 
his own staff, the characters which before 
were confused anil nninteUigible, ap- 
peared then very plainly 
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10 govern and on this occasion quote the saying of king Theo- 
pompus, who, when one told him that Sparia was preserved by the 
goodadmintsirahon of its kt»gs, replied, A^ay, t ather by the obedtence 
of their subjects It is certain lliat people will not continue pliant to 
those who laiow not how to command; but it is the part ofTgbod 
governor to teach obedience. He who knows how to lead well, is 
sure to be w ell followed , and as it is by tlie art of horsemanship that 
a horse is made gende and tractable, so it is by the abilities of him 
that fills the throne that the people become ductile iuid submissive 
Sudi was die conduct of the Lacedsemonians,' tlutt people did not 
only endure, but even desired to be their subjects Ihey asked not 
of Aem, either ships, money, or troops, but only a Spartan general 
When they had received him, they treated him with the greatest 
honour and respect, so Gylippus was revered by the Sicilians, 
Brasidas by the Chalcidians, Lysander, Calhcratidas, and Agesilaus 
by aU the people of Asia These, and such as these, wherever diey 
came, were called moderators and reformers, both of the niagistrates 
and people, and Sparta itself was considered as a school of discipline, 
where tne beauty of life and political order were taught in the utmost 
perfection Hence Stratonicus seems facetiousl y enough to hav^ 
said, that he w'ould order the Athemaitsfio nave the conduct of 
tnysienes atid processions^ the Eleans to preside m ganieSy as then 
particular pi ovinccj and the Lacedmmontans to be beaten, tf the othei 
did amiss ^ This w-as spoken m jest, but Antisthencs, one of 
the scholars of Socrates, said (more senouslj) of the Thebans, 
when he saw them plumin g themselves upon their success at 
Leuctra, They weii'just like so many school-boys lejoictng that 
■ they had beaten their master 

It was not, however, thepnncipal design of Lycurgus, tliat his city 
should govern many others, but he considered its happiness like that 
of a private man, as flowing ft om virtue and self-consistency j he 
tlierefore so ordered and disposed it, that by the freedom and 
sobriety of its inhabitants, and their having a sufficiency within 
themselves, its continuance might be the more secure Plato, 
Diogenes, Zeno, and other writers upon government, have taken 
Lycurgus for their model and these have attained great praise, 
though they left only an idea of something excellent. Yet he, who, 
not in idea and in words, but in fact produced a most inimitable form 
of government, and by shewmg a whole city of philosophers,® con- 
founded those who imagine that the so much talked of strictness of 
a philosophic life is impracticable, he, I say, stands m the rank of 


1 Because tlie teaclicrs should he an- 
swerable for the faults of their pupils 
Tlie pleasantly of tlie observation seems 
to be this That as the Lacediumonians 
used to punish the patents or adopters of 
those young people that behaved amiss; 
now that they nero the Instructors of 
other nations, they should suifer tor their 
faults Bryan s Latin text has It, that the 


Laccdiemonlans sliouM htat fltcm— Bui 
tliere Is no joke in that 
3 Aristotle and Plato differ In this from 
Plutarch Even Polybius who was a great 
admircrotthcSpurtan government, idlons, 
that, though the Spartans, considered as 
inditlduals, were wise and vutuons, yet 
in their collecthe c.apacity they paid but 
little regard to justice and moderation. 
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glory far beyond the founders of all the other Grecian states ^ There- 
fore .^stode IS of opinion, that the honours paid himm Lacedsemon 
were far beneath his merit Yet those honours were very great, for 
he has a temple there, and they offer him a yearly sacndce, as a god. 
It is dso said, that when his remains were brought home, his tomb 
was struck wth lightning, a seal of divinity which no other man, 
however eminent, has had, except Euripides, who died and was 
buned at Arethusa in Macedonia. This ivas matter of great satis- 
faction and triumph to the friends of Eunpides, that the same thing 
should befall him after death, which had formerly happened to the 
most venerable of men, and the most favoured of heaven Some 
say, Lycurgus died at Cirrha, but Apollothemis will have it, that he 
was brought to Elis and died there, and Timieus and Aristoxenus 
write, that he ended his days in Crete, nay, Aristoxenus adds, that 
the Cretans shew his tomb at Perganiia, near the high road We 
are told he left an only son named Antiorus and as he died without 
issue, the family was extinct His friends and relations observed 
his anniversary, which subsisted for many ages, and the days on 
which they met for that purpose they called Lycttrgida Ansto- 
crates, the son of Hipparchus, relates, that the friends of Lycurgus, 
with whom he sojourned, and at last died in Crete, burned his body, 
and, at his request, threw his ashes into the sea Thus he guarded 
against the possibility of liis remains being brought back to Sparta 
by the Lacedxmonians, lest they should then think themselves 
released from their oath, on the pretence that he was returned, 
Uand make i nnovatio ns in the government This is what ue 
■* had to say of Dycurghs^^ 


SOLON. 

DiDYMUS,the grammarian, m his answer to Asclepiades concerning 
the laws of Solon, cites the testimony of one Philocles, by which he 
would prove Solon the son of Euphonon, contrary to the opinion of 
others that have written of him For they all with one voice dedare 
that Execestides was his father; a man of moderate fortune and 
power, but of the noblest family in Athens, being descended from 
Codrus His mother, according to Heradides of Pontus, was 
cousin-german to the mother of Pisistratus This tie of kindred at 
first united^olon and Pisistratus in a very intimate friendship, which 
was draivn doser(if we may believe some ivnters) by the regard 

bis opposition rain, went Into Toluntaty 
exile Ljrcnrgns and Solon were both 
great men, but the former had the 
stronger, the latter the milder genius , the 
eflects of which appeared in the common 
wealths thq- founded. 


1 Solon, though a person of a dliTcreut 
temper, was no less disinterested tlian 
Lycurgus. He settled the Athenian com- 
monwealth, refused the sorerelgnty when 
offered him, trarcUed to avoid the ^m- 
portnnitics of his eonntiymen, oppos^ 
tyranny in hU old age nnd when he found 
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which the termer had for the beauty and excellent 
latter ^ Hence, we may believe it was, that when they differea aiter- 
wards about matters of state, this digsensim broke not out into any 
harsh or ungenerous treatment of eatS other , but their first union kem 
some hold of their hearts, some spaiks of the flame still rematnea, 
and the tenderness of former fiiendship was not quite foi^otten 

* * * * - * , * , * , 
Solon’s father having hurt his fortune,® as Hemippus tells us, by 
indulging his great and munific ent spint, though the son might have 
been supported by his friends, yet as he was of a family that had 
long been assisting toodiers,he was ashamed to accept of assistmce 
himself; and therefore in his younger years applied himself to 
merchandise Some, however, say that he travelled rather to 
gratify his curiosity and extend his knowledge than to raise an 
estate For he professed his love of ivisdom, and when far ad- 
vanced in years ^ade this declaration, I grow old in the pursuit oj 
learning He was not too much attached to wealth, as we may 
ga^ther from the following verses 


The man that boasts of golden stores. 
Of fields with fresh'nlng herbage green, 
X call not happier than the swam 
Whoso joys a blooming wife endears, 


Of grain that loads his bending floors. 
Where hounding steeds and herds are seen, 
Whose limbs are sound, whose food is plain, 
Whose hours a smiling offspring cheers s 


Yet in another place he says 

The flow of nches, though desired. Life’s re^ goods, if well acquired, 

TTniustly let me never gain, Lest vengeance follow in their train 

Indeed, a good man, a valuable member of society, should neither 
set his heart upon superfluities, nor reject the use of what is necessary 
and convenient And in tliose times, as Hesiod informs us, no 
business was looked upon as a dis parage ment, nor did any trade 
cause a disadvantageous distinction 3 i ne profession of merchandise 
was honourable, as it brought home the produce of barbarous 


1 Pisistratus was reraarkahly courteous, 
affable, and liberal He had always two 
or three slaves near Um with hags of 
8il\er coin when he saw any man look 
sicUy, or heard that any died i nsolve nt, 
he reheved the one, andhuned tli^oniets, 
at his own expense If ho perceived 
people melancholy, he inquired the canso , 
and if he found it was proper, he fur- 
nislicd them with what might enable 
them to get bread, but not to live idly 
Kay, he loft even his gardens and 
orchards open, and the fruit free to the 
dtizens His looks were easyand sedat e, 
his language soft and modest. In liiort, 
ifliis virtues liad been genuine, and not 
dissembled, with a view to the tyranny of 
Athens, he woidd (os Solon told Iwi) 
have b(«n tlie best citizen in it 
s ^stotle reckons Solon himself among 
the inferior citizens, and quotes his own 
works to prove it. Tlie truth is, that 
OTion was never rich, it may he, because 
he was always honest In his youth he 


was mightily addicted to poetry And 
Plato (in T»tum) says, that if he had fin- 
ished all his poems, and particularly the 
History of the Atlantfo Island, which he 
brought out of Egypt, and had taken time 
to revise and correct them as others ^d, 
neither Homer, Hesiod, nor say other 
ancient poet, would have been mote 
famous It is evident both from the life 
and writings of this great man, that he 
was a poison not on^ of exalted virtue, 
but of a pleasant and agreeable temper 
He considered men as men , and keeping 
both their capacity for virtue, and their 
nroneness to evil in his view, he adapted 
Ins laws so as to strengthen and support 
tiie one, and to check and keep under the 
other His institutions are as remarkable 
for their sweetness and practicabiiity, os 
those of Lycurgns are for harshness and 
forcing human nature 
3 Tills passage of Solon's, and another 
bdow, ate now found among the sentences 
of Tiieognls 
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countnes, engaged the friendship of kings, and opened a wide field 
of knoTvledgc and expenence Nay, some merchants have been 
founders of great cities, Protus, for instance, i/iat bmlt Ma)setlles, 
for whom the Gauls about the Rhone had the highest esteem 
Thales also, and Hippocrates the mathematician, are said to have 
had tlieir share in commerce , and the oil that Plato disposed of m 
Egypt ^ d efray ed tlie expense of his travels 
If Solon waS'too expensive and luxurious in his way of living, and 
indulged his poetical vein in his description of pleasure too freelv 
I for a philosopher, it is imputed*to his mercantile life For as he 
^passed through many and greataangers, he might surely compensate 
?them with a little r elaxati on and enjoyment But tliat he placed 
himself rather in the%lass of the poor than the nch, is evident 
from these lines 

For vice, thongli FLEN TV fills lier horn, AndTirtnesinlcsinvantAndscom, 

Yet never, sure, shall Solon change. His truth for wealth s most easy range ' 

/r Since virtue lives, and truth shall stand. While wealtl^ elnde s the grasping band 

He seems to have made use of bis political talent at first, not for 
any serious purpose, but only for amusement, and to fill up his hours 
of leisure, but afterwards he inserted mor^ sentences, and inter- 
uove many political transactions in his poems, not for the sake 
of recording or remembering them, but somettmes by way of 
‘ n pblo gvirfor his own administration, and sometimes to ^lioi t, 
to advise, or to censure the citizens of Athens. Some* are of 
opinion, that he attempted to put his laws too in verse, and they 
give us this beginning 

SupTetna of gods, whose power wo first address 
This plan to honour and these laws to bless 

Like most of the sages of those times, he cultivated chiefly that 
part of moral philosophy which treats of civil obligations His 
^ physics were of a very simple and ancient cas^ as appears from 
! the loiiowing lines 

From doudr vapouis falls the treasur'd snow, 

And the fierce hall from lightening s rapid blaze 
Springs the loud thunder— winds disturb the deep. 

Than whose nnmfiled breast, no smoother scene. 

Upon the whole, Thales seems to have been the only philosopher 
u ho then earned his speculations bej'ond things in common use, 
while the rest of the wise men maintained their character by rules 
for social life 

Thej arc reported to have met at Delphi, and afteniards at 
Corinth upon the invitation of Penander, who made provision for 
their entertainment. But what contnbuted most to their honour 
Twas tlieir sending the fnhod dtom one to another, with an ambition 
to outvjA iCach other in modesty The stor>' is this Wlien some 
Coans were drawing a net, certain strangers from Miletus bought 


l It was usual to trade Into Fgypt jrtth 
the oil of Greece and Judea Ituialdln 


the prophet Ilosca (C. sU. v, 1) “Eph 
tnlm carricth oil Into Bgypt." 
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the draught unseen. It proved to he a golden tnpod, which Helen, 
as she swled from Troy, is said to have thrown m there, m comph- 
ance -mth an ancient oracle A dispute ansing at first betwwn Ae 
strangers and the fishermen about tiie topod, and afterwards ex- 
tending Itself to the states to which they belonged, so m almost to 
engage them in hostilities, the .pnestess of Apollo took «P 
matter, by ordering that the wsest man they could find should have 
the tnpod And first it was sent to Thales at Miletus,.the Co^s 
voluntarily presenting .that to one of the Milesians, for wmch wey 
Mould have gone to war with them all. Thales declared that Sias 
was a wiser man than he, so it was brought to him He sent it to 
another, as niser still After making a farther circuit, it came to 
Thales the second time And at last, it was earned from Miletus to 
Tliebes, and dedicated to the Ismenian Apollo. Theophrastus 
'relates, that the tnpod was first sent to Bias at Pnene, that Bias sent 
It back again to Thales at Miletus, that so having passed through 
the hands of the se%'eh, it came round to Bias again, and at last iras 
, sent to the temple of Apollo at Delphi This is the most current 
account 1 yet some say the present was not a tnpod, but a bowl 
sent by Croesus ; and others, that it was a cup which one Bathycles 
had left for that purpose 

We have a particular account of a conversation which Solon had 
wth Anacharsis,^ and of another he had with Thales Anacharsis 
went to Solon’s house at Athens, knocked at the door, and said, 
was a stranger who destied to enter into engagements of friendship 
and mutual hospitality with hint Solon answered. Friendships are 
best formed at home Thai do you, said Anacharsis, who are at 
home, make me your fnend, and receive me into your house Struck 
with the quickness of his repartee, jSolon gave him a kind welcome, 
and kept him some time witlTEun, being then employed in public 
affans, and in modelling his laws When Anadiarsis knew whal 
Solon was about, he laughed at his undertaking, and at; the 
absurdity of imagining he could restrain the avance and injukicc 
of his citizens by written laws, which in all i aspects lesemblec 
spidird webs, and would, like them, only entangle and hold the pool 
and weak, while tJu nch and powerful easily broke through them 
To this, Solon replied, Men keep their agreements when it ts ai 
advantage to 'both parties not to break theiUj and he would so franiL 
his laws, as to make it evident to the Athenians, that it would be 
more for their intaest to observe than to transgtess them The 
event; however, shewed that Anacharsis was nearer the truth in his 


1 Tho Sevthtans long befoie the days of 
Solon, liad be«« cclebratod for tbelr fni- 
galitr, their temperance, and lustice 
Anacirntdarrasone of these Scythians.and 
a pnnee of the blood. ^ vent to Athens 
about the forty aorenth olympiad, ie, 
690 years ij.a His good sense,^ knowl ' 
ledge, and great csperience, made him 
1 ^ fo- one of the seven wise men. Bnt 
the greatest and wisest men have their 


inc onsiste ncies for such it certainly was, 
for Anacharsis to carry tlie Grecian wor- 
ship, the rites oi Cybele, Into Scythia, 
- cwtiaiy to the laws of his country 
^ongh he performed those ntes privately 
in a woody part of the country, a Si^hian 
uppened to see him, and acquainted the 
Iwg with it who came immediately, and 
shot lum with an arrow upon the snot. 
HEnoBOT,i Iv c. 76 t 
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conjecture, than Solon was m his hope Anacharsis having seen 
an assembly of the people at Athens, said, he. noas surprised at this, 
that tn Greece wise men plea^d causes ^ and fools detei mined them 
When Solon was entertained by Thales at Miletus, he expressed 
some wonder that he did not marry and raise a family To this, 
Thales gave no immediate answer but some days after, he in- 
structed a stranger to say, that he came from Atluns ten days before. 
Solon inquiring, What news there was at Athens, the man, accord- 
ing to his instructions, said. None, except the fitneral of a young man, 
winch was attended by the whole city For he was the son {as tJuy 
told me) of a person of great honour, and of the highest reputation ^ 
for virtue, who was then abroad upon his travels What a miser- 
able man ts he, said Solon but what was Ins namet I have heard 
his name, answered the stranger, but do not recollect it All I re- 
member ts, that there was much talk of Ins wisdom and justice 
Solon, whose apprehensions increased with every reply, was now 
much di sconc erted, and mentioned his own name, asking. Whether 
it was noTSblotPs son that was ^adf The stranger answering in 
the affirmative, he began to beat his head, and to do and say such 
things as are usual to men in a transport if grief * Then Thales, 
taking him by the hand, said with a smile. These things winch strike 
down so firm a man as Solon, kept me from marriage and from 
having children But, take courage, my good friend, for not a word 
of what has been told you is true Hermqipus says, tliat he took this 
story from Patascus, who used to boast he had the soul of iEsop 
But to neglect the procuring of what is necessary or convenient 
in life for fear of using it, would be acting a very mean and absurd 
part , by the same rule a man might refuse the enjoyment of riches, 
or honour, or wisdom, because it is possible for him to be depnved 
of them Even the excellent qualities of the mind, the most valu- 
able and pleasing possession in the world we see destroyed by 
poisonous drugs, or by the violence of some disease Nay, Thales 
himself could not be secure from fears by living single, unless he 
would renounce all interest m his friends, his relations, and his 
country Instead of that, however, he is said to have adopted his 
sister’s son, named Cybisthus Indeed, the soul has not only a 
principle of sense, of understanding, of memoiy, but of love , and 
when It has nothing at home to fix its aifection upon, it unites itself 
' and cleaves to something abroad Strangers, or persons of s puriou s, 
^irth, often i nsinu ate themselves mto such a man’s heart, as into o! 
diouse or land that has no lawful heirs, and together with love, bring 
a tram of cares and apprehensions for them It was not uncommon 
to hear persons of a moro se temper, who talk against marriage and 
'a family, uttering the most t^ect complaints when a child which 
they have had by a slave or a^ oncub inc. happens to sicken or 
die. Nay, some ha\ e expressed a \ery great regret upon the death 


1 ‘Whether on IWs occasion, or on tho would avail nothlne, ho answeto'1 vrllh 
teal loss of a son. Is uncertain, Solon mneh humanity and sood sense “And 
living desired not to weep, since weeping for this cause I weep. 
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of dogs and horses ; whilst others have borne the loss of valuable 
children without any affliction, or at least without any indecent sor- 
row, and have passed the rest of their days with calmness and com- 
posure. It IS certainly w eakness not affection, w hich bnngs infinite 
troubles and fears upon men who are not fortified by reason against 
the power of fortune, who have no enjoyment of a present good, 
because of their apprehensions, and the real anguish they find in 
considering that in time they maybe deprived of it No man, 
surely, should take refuge in poverty to guard against the loss of an 
estate; nor remain in the unsoaal state of celibac y, that he may 
liave neither friends nor children to lose ; he should be armed by 
reason against all events 

\Vhen the Athenians, tired out with a long and troublesome war 
against the Megarensians for the isle of Salamis, made a law that 
no one for the future, under the pam of death should, citlier by speech 
or wnting, propose that the city should asseruits claim to that 
island^ Solon was very uneasy at so dishonourable a decree, and see- 
ing great'part of the youth desirous to begin tlie war again, being 
restrained from it only by fear of the law, he feigned himself in- 
sane;' arid a report spread from his house into the city that he was 
out of his senses. Pnvately, however, he had composed an degjju 
and got It by heart in order to repeat it in public. Thus prepared, 
he sdlied out unexpectedly into the market-place with a cap upon 
his head* A great number of people flocking about him there, he 
got upon the herald’s stone and sung the elegy, which begins thus . 

Hear and attend from Salands X came, To sho^r your error 

This composition is entitled Salamis, and consists of roo very 
beautiful lines When Solon had done, his friends began to express 
their admiration, and Pisistratus in particular, exerted himself in 
persuading the people to comply with his directions, whereupon 
they repealed the law, once more undertook the war, and invested 
Solon with the command The common account of his proceedings 
IS this . He sailed with Pisistratus to Cohas, and having seized the 
women who, according to the custom of the country, were offering 
sacrifice to Ceres there, he sent a trusty person to Salamis who 
was to pretend he was a deserter, and to advise the Megarensians, 
if they had a mind to seize the principal Athenian patrons, to set 
sail immediately for Cohas The Megarensians readily embracing the 
proposal, and sending out a body of men, Solon discovered the ship 
put off from the island, and causing ffle women directly to 
withdraw, ordered a number of young men whose faces were yet 
smooth, to dress themselves m their habits, caps, and shoes. Thus, 
with weapons' concealed under tlieir dothes, they were to dance and 
play by the sea-side till the enemy were landed, and the vessel near 


1 When the Athenians \roro deUvered 
Itom their tears by the death of Epaml- 
nondas, they began to squander away upon 
shows and plays the money that had been 
assigned tor the pay of the orniy and tttwy, 
and at the same time they made It death 
tor any one to propose ‘ tefotmatton. In 


that case Demosthenes did not, like Solon , 
attack their error, under a pretence of 
Insanity, but boldly and teaolntcly spoke 
against it, and by the force of his eloquence 
hrought them to correct it. 

3 None wore caps bnt the sick. 
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enough to be seized Matters being thus ordered, the Megarcnsians 
were deceived with the appearance, and ran confusedly on shore, 
stnving which should first lay hold on the women But they met 
with so warm a reception that they were cut off to a man, and the. 
Athenians embarking jmmediately for Salamis, took possession 
of the island. 

Others deny that it was recovered m this manner, and tell us that 
Apollo, being first consulted at Delphi, gave this answer 
Go, first prooltfa ta the conntir’s chiefs 

Hid in iEsopus' lap, who, when intcrr'd. Fac'd the declining snn 

Upon this, Solon crossed the sea by night and offered sacrifices 
in Salamis, to the heroes Penphemus and Cichreus Then taking 
500 Athenian volunteers, who had obtained a decree that if they 
conquered the island the government of it should be invested in 
them, he sailed with a number of fishing-vessels and one galley of 
thirty oars for Salamis, %there he cast anchor at a point which 
looks towards Euboea. 

The Meigarensians that were in the place, having heard a con- 
fused report of what had happened, betook themselves m a disorderly 
manner to arms, and sent a ship to discover the enemy As the 
ship approached too near, Solpn took it, and securing the crew, put 
m &eir place some of the bravest of the Athenians, with orders to 
make the best of their way to the city, as privately as possible In 
the meantime, with the rest of his men, he attacked the Megaren- 
sians by land , and while these were en^ed, those from the ship 
took the city A custom which prevailed afterwards, seems to bear 
witness to the truth of this account For an Athenian ship, once a 
}ear, passed silently to Salamis, and the inhabitants coming down 
upon It with noise and tumult, one man in armour leaped ashore, 
and ran shouting towards the promontory of Sciradium, to meet 
those that were advancing by land Near that place is a temple of 
Mars, erected by Solon , for there it was that he defeated the Me- 
garensians, and dismissed, upon certain conditions, such as were ' 
not slam in battle. 

However, the people of Mcgara persisted m their claim till both 
sides had severely felt the calamities of war, and then they referred 
the affair to the decision of the Lacedmmonians Many authors 
relate that Solon availed himself of a passage m Homer’s catalogue 
of ships, which he alleged before the ar bitra tors, dexterously insert- 
ing aline of his own , for to this verse, ^ 

Alai from Salamis twolvo abipa commnda. 
he is said to have added, 

And tanlca bis {areas wttb the Athenian power t 
But the Athenians look upon this as an idle stoiy, and tell us, that 
Solon made it appear to the judges, that Philaeus and Eurysaces, 
sons of Ajax, being admitted by the Athenians to the freedom of 
their city, gave up the island to them, and removed, the one to 

1 This line conld he no snfficlent erl nomcrirhich prove that the ships of AJ&i 

donee, tor there are many passages in wore staUoned near the Thessalians. 
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Brauron, and the other to M^te m Attica . likewise, that the tnbe 
of the Philaidas, of which Pisistmtus was, had its name from that 
Philaeus, He brought another argument agamst the Megarensians, 
from the manner of burying m Smamis, which was agreeable to tlie 
custom of Athens, and not to that of Megara ; for the Megarensians 
inter Ac dead with their faces to the east, and the Athenians turn 
theirs to the west On the other hand, Hereas of Megara insists, 
that the' Megarensians likewise turn the faces of the dead to the 
west ; and, what is more, tliat, like the people of Salamis, they put 
'3 or 4 corpses m one tomb, whereas the Athenians have a separate 
tomb for each But Solon’s cause was farther assisted by certain 
oracles of Apollo, in which the Island was called Joman Salamis 
This matter was determined by five Spartans , Cntolaides, Amon- 
pharetus, Hypsechidas, Anaxilas, and Cleomenes 
Solon acquired considerable honour and authority in Athens by 
this ^air , but he was much more celebrated among the Greeks m 
general, for negotiating succours for the temple of Delphi, against 
the insolent and mjunous behaviour of the Cirrhaeans,^ and per- 
suading the Greeks to arm for the honour of the God. At his 
motion It was that the AmpUtetyons declared war ; as Aristotle, 
among others, testifies, in his book concerning the Pythian games, 
where he attributes that decree to Solon He was not, however, 
appointed general in that war, as Hermippus relates from Euanthes 
the Samian. For iEschines me orator says no such thing ; and u c 
find m die records of Delphi, that Alcmmon, not Solon, commanded 
the Athenians on that occasion 

ci 

1 Tho inliabttanta oT Cirrha, a toTm s There was, for a lens time after the 
seated in the hay of Corinth, after having democracy took place, a strong party 

h} rcpeatedlncumonswosted the territory against it, who leit no measures untried, 

of Delphi, besieged die city itself, from a in order, if possible, to restore their 

desire ot making tbemsdves masters of ancient form oi government Cylon, a 

the riches conhuned in the temple of man of quaUty, and Bon>in law to Tbea* 

Apollo Advice of this being sent to the genes, tyrant of Mc»is, repined at the 

•dmphfeti/ens, who were the states general sudden change of the magistrates, and 

of Greece, Solon advised that this matter bated the thonghts of asking that as a 

shonld ho univotddly resented Accord- favonr, which he ap^hended to ho duo 

iosiy, Clysthcncs, tyrant of SIcyon, was to his birthright He formed, however, 

sent commander in chief against the a design to seize the citadel, wbicli he put 

Cirrhn»ns, Alcmtcon was general of the in practice in tho forty-fifth olympiad, 

Athenian qnota, and Solon went as conn- when many of the citizens were gone to 

seller or assistant to Clysthcncs IVhen the Olympic games Mcgaeles, who was 

tho Greek army had besieged Cirrha some at that time cliief a^o n. with the other 

time wtthont any great appeamneo of sue- magistra.es and £uo~ whole power of 

cess, Apollo was cottsnlted, who answered, Athens, immediatdy hesfeged the eon- 

that they shordd not be able to redneo the spirators there, and redneed them to such 

place, till tho waves of the Cirrhiean sea distress, that Cylon and his brother fled 

washed tho temtorics ot Delpld Tills and left the meaner sort to shift tor them- 

answer struck the army with snrprise, solves. Sneh as escaped the sword, took 

Irom which Solon extricated them by ad- rctuge in Minerva s temple , and though 

vising Clysthencs to consecrate tho whole they deserved death for conspiring egMnst 

lorntoiiesoi Cirrha to the Delphic ApoUo, tho government, yet, as the magistrates 

whence it wonld follow that Uio sea most put them to death In breach of the privi- 

wash the sacred coast. Fausnnios (in lego of sanctiiarv, they brought upon 
fftecfcisj mentions another stratagem, themselves the Indignatfop of Uio super- 
which was not worthy ot the jnsttce ot atltlons Athenians, who -deemed snui a 
Scion. Cirrha, however, was tak^, and breach a greater crime than treason, 

became hencetorih the atsenil ot Delphi 


4- The e xecra ble proceedings agamst the acc^phees of Cylon* had 
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long occasioned great troubles in the Athenian state The con- 
spirators had taken sanctuary in Minerva's temple , but-Megacles, 
then Archon, persuaded them to quit it, and stand trial, under the 
notion that if they tied a thread to the shnne of tlie goddess, and 
kept hold of it, they would still be under her protection But when 
they came over against the temple of the furies, the thread broke of 
Itself, upon wh](£ Megacles and his, colleagues rushed upon them 
and seized them, as if they had lost their pnvilege Such as were 
out of the temple were stoned , those that fled to the altars were 
cut m pieces there , and they only ivere spared who made applica- 
tion to the wives of the magistrates From that time those magis- 
trates were called and became objects ofthe public hatred 

The remains of Cylon’s faction afterwards recovered strength, and 
kept up the quarrd with the descendants of Megacles The dispute 
was greater toan ever, and the two parties more ^x^per ated, when" 
Solon, whose authority was now very great, ana otEers of the prin- 
cipal Athenians, interposed, and by entreaties and arguments per- 
suaded the persons called execrable to submit to justice and a fair 
trial, before 300 judges selected from the nobility Myron, of the 
Phylenstan ward, earned on the impeachment, and they were con- 
demned , as many as were alive were ’dnven into exile, and the 
bodies of the dead dug up and cast out beyond the borders of 
Attica. Amidst these disturbances, the Megarensians renewed 
the war, took NisaJthe from the Athenians, and recovered 
Salamis once more 

About this time the city was likewise afflicted with superstitious 
fears and strange appearances , and the soothsayers dedared that 
there were certain abominable crimes which wanted expiation, 
pointed out by the entrails of the victims Upon this tliey sent to 
Crete for Epimemdes the Plussitan} who is reckoned the seventh 
among the wse men, by those that do not admit Periander into the 
number He was reputed a man of great piety, beloved by the gods, 
and skilled in matters of religion, particularly in what related to in- 
spiration and the sacred mystenes therefore the men of those dajs 
called him the son of the nymph Bake, and one of the Cureles 
revived When he arrived at Athens, he contracted a friendship 
ivith Solon, and privately gave him considerable assistance, prepanng 
the ivay for the reception of his laws For he taught the Athenians 
to be more frugal in their religious worship, and more moderate in 
their mourning, by intermixing certain saenflees with the filneral 
solemnities, and abolishing the cruel and barbarous customs that 

1 Tills EpfmenidGS \nis a reir extra- loose, directed certain persona to folloir 
ordinary person Dloscnus Laertius tells them, trho should mark ivhore they 
us, that ho was ' the inventor of the art croudied, and there sacriBce them to the 
at Instratlng or pmlfylns honses, Solda. local deity Tills being done, altars were 
and persons,* which II spoken o( Greece, , erected In all theso places to perpetnato 
may bo tme bnt Moses had long beiore the memory of this solemn expiation 
taught the Hebrews something of this There irere, however, other ceremonies 
nature (Lev xvi ) Lpimenidcs took practised for the pnrpose of Instration of 
some sheep that were all black, and which Testers, in his poetical chronicle, 
others that were all white , these he led gives a partlcnlar account, but which are 
Into the Arcopagns, and turning them too trifling to be mentioned here. , 
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had generally prevailed among the women before. What is of still 
greater consequence, by expiations, lustrations, and the erecting of 
temples and sUnnes, he hallowed and punllcd the city, and made 
the people more obsen'ant of justice, and more inclined to union. 

When he had seen hlunicliia, and considered it some time, he is 
reported to have said to those about him,* How blind is man to 
fttiuntyi If the Athenians could foresee what trouble that place will 
give them, they would tear it in pieces with their teeth, rather than 
it should stand Something similar to this is related of Thales j for 
he ordered the Milesians to bury him in a certain refuse and 
neglected place, and foretold, at the same time, t^at their market- 
place would one day stand there. As for Epimenides, he was held 
in admiration at Athens ; great honours were paid-him, and many 
valuable presents made , yet he would accept of nothing but a branch 
of the sacred olive, which they gave him at his request, and 
with that he departed. 

l^en the troubles about Cylon’s affair were over, and the sacri- 
legious persons removed, the Athenians relapsed into their old 
disputes concerning the government, for there were as many parties 
among them as there were different tracts of land in their country 
The inhabitants of the mountainous part were, it seems, for a 
democracy, those of the plains, for an oligarchy, and those of the 
sea coast contending for a mixed kind of government, hindered the 
other two from gaming their point At the same time, the inequality 
between the poor and the ncm occasioned the greatest discord, and 
the state was in so dangerous a situation, that there seemed to be 
no way to quell tlie seditious, or to save it from rum, but changing 
it to a monarchy So greatly were tlie poor m debt to the nch, that 
they were obliged cither to pay tlicm a sixth part of die produce of 
the land (whence they were called Hectemoi-ii and Thetes) or else to 
engage their persons to their creditors, who mi^ht seize them on 
failure of payment Some made slaves of them, and others sold them 
to foreigners Nay, some parents weie forced to sell their own 
children {for no law foi bade it), and to quit the city, to avoid the 
severe treatment of those usurers , but the greater number, and men 
of the most spirit agreed to stand by each other, and to bear such 
impositions no longer. They determined to choose a trusty 
person for their leader to deliver those who had failed m their 
time of payment, to divide the land, and to give an entire 
new face to the commonwealth 

Then the most prudent of the Athenians cast their eyes upon 
Solon, as a man least obnoxious to either party, having neither 
been engaged in oppressions ivith the rich, nor entangled in neces- 
sities with the poor. Him, therefore, they entreated to assist the 

1 Thu prediction \(as fnlfUled 270 years sen, ho adrUed them to make themselves 
alter, -when Antlpater constrained the easy, lor that the Persians \rould not lor 
Athenians to admit his mrTlson into that many years attempt any tiling against the 
place Besides this prophecy, Epimenides Greeks, and 'when they did, they 'wonld 
nttered another dniinghU stay at Athens, receive greater loss themselves than they 
for hearing that the citizens 'were alarmed 'Wonld be able to bring upon the states 
at the progress of the Fersian power at they thought to destroy 
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public in this exigency, and to compose these differences ^ Phanias 
the Lesbian asserts, indeed, that Solon, to save the state, dealt art- 
fully with both parties, and pnvately promised the poor a division 
of the lands, and the nch a condnnation of tlieir securities At first 
he was loath to take the administration upon him, by reason of the 
avarice of some and die insolence of others, but was, however, 
chosen archon next after Fhilombrotus, and- at ’the same time 
arbitrator and lawgiver , the nch accepting of him readily, as One of 
and the poor, as a good and worthy man They tell us, too, 
that a saying of his, which he had let fall some time before, that 
equality causes no war, was then much repeated, and pleased both ' 
the nch and the poor, die latter expecting to come to a balance by 
their numbers and by the measure of divided lands, and the former 
to preserve an equality at least, by their dignity and power Thus 
both parties being in great hopes, the heads of them were urgent 
with Solon to make Himself king, and endeavour to persuade 
him, that he might with better assurance take upon him the 
direction of a city where he had the supreme authority Nay, 
many of the citizens that leaned to neither party, seeing the 
intended change difficult to be effected by reason and law, were 
not against the entrusting of the government to the hands of one 
wise and just man Some, moreover, acquaint us that he received 
this oracle from Apollo, — 

Seize, seize the helm the reeline ressel guide * 

With aiding patriots stem the raging tide 

His fnends, in particular, told him it would appear that he ivantcd 
courage, if he rejected the monarchy for fear of the name of tyrant , 
as if the sole and supreme power would not soon become a laivful 
sovereignty through the virtues of him that received it Thus 
formerly fsaid they), the Euboeans set up Tj-nnondas, and 
lately the Mitjlenacans Pittacus for their prince' None of these 
things moved Solon for this purpose, and the answer he is said 
to have given his fnends is this. Absolute monarchy is a fair 
field, but It has no outlet And in one of his poems he thus 
addresses himself to his fnend Fhocus 

— If I spar'd my conniiy. 

If glided -rlolcnco and tyrannic snay 
, Could never cliarm me , tlienco no shame aecmee 

Still the mild honour of my name I boast, 

And find my empire there > 

Whence it is evident that his reputation was very great before he 
appeared m the character of a legislator As for the ndicule he ms 
exposed to for rejecting kingly power, he has described it in the 
followmg verses* 


1 PIti eus, one or tIiose«(.n urisc iiilh oI 
I recce made lilmsdfmnsterof hlltylcne, 
for wb eh Alcmus, rrho iras of the same 
town, eontemporaty rrUh Flttacus, and 
as > poet, a friend of liberty satirized 
him as ho did the other tyrants Fttta- 


eus duregarded his censureii, and luring 
hr Ills authority quelled the scdlUona of 
his cittec&ftj ond cstabUsliod peacd and 
voluntarily 

quitted Ills power, and restored bli 
cotmii/ to lU libertxa 
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Kot ttrisdom’s palm, nor deep laid policy 
Can Solon boait. For when Its noblest blessings 
Heaven poor d Into his lap, be spurn d them from him 
Wbeto was bis sense and spbdt, vrben enclosed 
He found tho choicest prey, nor deign'd to draw itf 
Who to command fair Athens bnt one day. 

Would not blmself, with all bis taco, bare fallen 
Contented on tbe morrow t 

Thus he has introduced the multitude and men of low minds^ as 
discoursing about him. But though he rejected absolute power, he 
proceeded with spint enough in the administration ; he did not make 
any concessions m behalf of the powerful, nor, m the framing of his 
laws did he indulge the humour of his constituents Where the 
former establishment was tolerable, he neither applied remedies, 
nor used the incision-knife, lest he should put the whole m disorder, 
and not have power to settle or compose it afterwards m the tem- 
perature he could wish He only made such alterations as he might 
bring the people to acquiesce m by persuasions, or compel them to 
by his authority, making (as he says) force and right conspire 
Hence it was, tliat having the question afterwards put to him 
Whether he had provided the best of laws for the Athenians^ he 
answered, The best they were capable of receiving. And as the 
modems observe, that the Athenians used to qualify the harshness 
of things by giving them softer and politer names, calling whores 
mistf esses, tributes contributions, garnsons guards, and pnsons 
castles, so Solon seems to be the first that distinguished the cancelling 
of debts by the name of a discharge For this was the first of his 
public acts, that debts should be forgiven, and that no man, for the 
future, should take the body of his debtor for security Though 
Androtion and some others say that it was not by the cancelling of 
debts, but by moderating the interest, that the poor were relieved, 
they thought themselves so happy in it, that they gave the name of 
discharge to this act of humanity, as well as to the enlarging of 
measures and the value of money, which -went along with it For 
he ordered the minai, which before went but for 73 drachmas, to go 
for 100 ; so that, as &ey paid the same in value, but much less in 
weight, those that had great sums to pay were reheved, while such 
as received them were no losers 

Tire greater part of writers, however, affirm, that it was the 
abolition of past securities that was called a discharge, and with 
these the poems of Solon agree For in themhevmues himsdf 
on having taken away the marks of mortgaged land} which before 
were almost everywhere set up, and made free those fields which 
before were bound, and not only so, but of such citizens as were 
seisableby their creditors for debt, some, he tells us, he had brought 
oack from other countries, wheie they had wandered so long, that 
they had forgot the Attic dialect, and others he had set at liberty 
who had experienced a cruel slavery at home 

This affair, indeed, brought upon him the greatest trouble he met 


1 Tbe Aibcnlans Qxed up billets to sbow tbit bouses or lands virGre inortsased 
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With , For when he undertook the annulling of debts, and was con- 
sidenngof a suitable speech and a proper method" of introduang 
the business, he told some of his most intimate friends, namely, 
Conon, Clinias, and Hipponicus, that he intended only to abolish 
the debts, and not to meddle widi the lands These friends of his 
hastening to make their advantage of the secret, before the decree 
took place, borrowed large sums of the rich, and purchased estates 
with them Afterwards, when the decree ivas- published, they kept 
their possessions without pa3nng the money they had taken up, 
which brought great reflections upon Solon, as if he had not been 
imposed upon with the rest, but were rather an accomplice m the 
fraud This charge, however, was soon removed, by his being the 
first to comply with the law, and remitting a debt of five talents, 
which he had out at interest Others, among whom is Polyzelus 
the Rhodian, say it ivas fifteen talents But his friends went by 
the name of Chreocopidce or debUcutters ever after 
The method he took satisfied neither the poor nor the nch The 
latter were displeased by the cancelhng of their bonds ; and the 
former at not finding a division of lands , upon this they had fixed 
their hopes, and they complained that he had not,like Lycurgus,made 
all the citizens equal in estate Lycuigus,however, being the eleventh 
from Hercules, and having reigned many years m Lacedaemon, had 
acquired great authority, interest, and friends, of which he knew 
very well how to avail himself in setting up a new form of govern- 
ment. Yet he was obliged to have recourse to force rather than 

g ersuasion, and had an eye struck out m the dispute, before he could 
ring it to a lasting settlement, and establish such an union aim 
equality, as left neither nch nor poor in the city On the other hand, 
Solon’s estate ivas but moderate, not supenor to that of some com- 
moners, and therefore he attempted not to erect such a common- 
ivealth as that of Lycurgus, considering it as out of his power he 
proceeded as far as he thought he could be supported by the confi- 
dence the people had in his probity and ivisdom 
That he answered not the expectations of the generality, but 
oflended them by falling short, appears from these verses of his— 

Those eyes inth joy once sparUlne when they slew’d me. 

With cold, obbque regard behold me now 

And a httle after — 

— Yet who but Solon 

Could hare spoke peaco to their tumultuous wares, ’ 

And not halo sunk beneath them? 

But being soon sensible of the utihty of the decree, they laid aside 
their complaints, offered a public sacrifice, which they called setsac- 
tfieta, or the sacrifice of the discharge, and constituted Solon law- 
giver and superintendent of the commonwealth , committing to him 
the regulation not of a part only, but the whole magistracies, assem- 
bhes, courts of judicature, and senate , and leaving him to determine 
the qualification, number, and time of meeting for them all, as well 
as to abrogate or continue the former constitutions at his pleasure. 



Stol , nuTAncH’s ura or_so»i<. saoe lAWOwra or atbeos. S 
First im/jo lipral^ 

mg murder, because ®|^®"2™cre’capital; even tliose Ijiat 

uomted, wbichfor ataost suffer deatli, and such as stole 

rereconvicted of ^dlene^tThs were to be pun’isbed m the same 

inly a few apples or pot-herbs, were to F a saying of 

n^nerassacrielegious persons an^urfemrs^^^^^^^ 

Demades, who lived long ^ ^ J he himself being 
wrote hu laivs, noiwthytk, t'l!" ,an_swered. 
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to the laws Of this equality he himself takes notice in these words. 

By me the peoi^e bdd tbeir native rights 
- Umnjnr d, nnoppreia’d— The great restrain’d 

Brom lawless violence, and the poor from rapine 
By me, their mutual ^dd 


Desirous yet further to strengthen the common people, he empowered 
any man whatever to enter an action for one that ras injured. If a 
person was assaulted or suffered damage orv violence, another that 
was able and wiUing to do it might prosecute the offender Thus 
the lawgiver wisely accustomed the citizens, as members of one 
body, to feel and to resent one another’s injunes And we are told 
of a saying of his agreeable to this law. being asked, What aty was 
best modelled? he answered. That, where those who are not injured 
are no less ready to prosecute and^tntsh offenders than those who are 
When ^ese points were adjusted, he established the counal of 
the areopagits} which was to consist of such as had borne the office 
of archon^ and himself was one of the number But observing that 
the people now dischaiged from their debts, grew insolent and im- 
perious, he proceeded to constitute another council or senate of 
400,* 100 out of each tnbe, by whom all affairs were to be previously 
considered, and ordered that no matter, without their approbation, 
should be laid before the general assembly In the meantime, the 
high court of the areopagtts were to be the inspectors and guardians 
of the laws Thus he supposed the commonwealth, secured by two 
councils as by two anchors, would be less liable to be shaken by 
tumults, and the people would become more orderly and peaceable 
Most wnters affirm that the council of ±e areopagus was of Solon’s 


1 The court of areopaoia, though settled 
long before, had lost much of Us power by 
Bmeo B prefeiTlng the ephette. In ancient 
times, and tiU bolon beeame legislator, 
it consisted of such persons as were most 
conspicuous in the state for their wealth, 
power, and probity but Solon made it a 
rule that such only should have a seat in 
It as had borne the ofilco of archon This 
bad the effect he designed, it raised tbe 
reputation of the areopagites veij high, 
and rendered their decrees so venerable, 
that none contested or repined at them 
through a long course of ages 
3 After the extinction of the race of the 
Medontidse, the Athenians made tbe 
office of arihon annual, and Instead of 
one, they created nine archons Sr the 
latter expedient, they provided against 
the too great power of a single person, os 
by the former they took away aU appre- 
hensions of the arcAons setting up for 
sovereigns In one word, thoy attained 
now what thoy had long sought, the mak- 
ing their supreme mag^tiates dependent 
on the people This remarkable mra of 
(he completion of the Athenian demo- 
cracy was, according to the ifarmora, in 
the first year of the xxivth olympidd, n.c 
eSA Tliat these magistrates might, how- 
ever, retain sulbcTent authority and 


dignity, thoy had high titles and ^Mt 
honours annexed to their offices The 
first was styled by way of eminence me 
archon, and the year was distinguished 
by his name. The second was called 
Battletu, that is king, for they chose to 
have that title considered os a secondary 
one This officer had the care of relldoiL 
The third had tbe name of Polemarch for 
war was his partlenlar province. The 
other six had the title of ^csmotheltr, and 
were considered as the guardians of their 
laws. These arthons continued till the 
Ume of the emperor GaUlenns 
3 Tbe number of tribes was increased 
by CaUsthenes to ten, after he bad driven 
out the Fisistratldm , and then this senate 
consisted of 600, 60 being chosen out of 
each tnbe Towards the close of the year 
tbe president of each tribe gave in a list 
of candidates, out of whom the senators 
were elected tqr lot. The senators then 
aiipointcd tbe officers called prytams 
Tbe prytams, wliilo the senate consisted 
of were DO in number, and, for the 
abiding of confusion, ten of tliese pre- 
sided a week, during whicb space they 
■'ve™ called praxlri, and out of them an 
cpistates or president was cliosen, whose 
office lasted but one day 
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appointing, and it seems greatly to confirm their assertion, that 
Draco has made no mention of the hut m capital causes 

constantly addresses himself to the ephetm: yet the eighth law of 
Solon’s thirteenth table is set down m these very words — Whoever 
•were declared infamous before Solaris afchonship^ let Hum be restored 
in honour ^ except such as halting been condemned tn the areopagus^ 
or by Hu ephetce, or by Hu kings tn the Prytaneum, for murder 
or robbery i or attempting to usurp the government^ had fled Hutr 
country before Hits law was made This, on the contrary, shows 
that before Solon was chief ma^stiate and delivered his laws, 
the councal of the areopagus was in being For who could have 
- been condemned in me areopagus before Solon’s time, if he was 
the first that erected it into a court of judicature ? Unless, perhaps, 
there be some obscurity or deficiency in the text, and the meaning 
be, that such as have been convicted of cnmes that are now cogniz- 
able before the areopagttes, the ephetce} eisAprytanes^ shall continue 
infamous, whilst others are restored. 

The most peculiar and surpnsmg of his other laws, is that which 
declares Hu mamnfamous who stands neuter tn the time of sedtUoiif * 
It seems he would not have us be indifferent and unaffected with the 
fate of the public, when our own concerns are upon a safe bottom , 
nor when we are m health, be insensible to tlie distempers and griefs 
of our country. He would have us espouse the better and juster 
cause, and hazard everything in defence of it, ratlier than wait in 
safety to see which side the victory will incline to That law too 
seems quite ridiculous and absurd, which permits a nch heiress, 
nhose husband happens to be impotent, to console herself with his 
nearest relations Yet some say this law was very properly levelled 
against those who, conscious of their own inability, matcli with 
heiresses for the ss^e of the portion, and under colour of the law do 
violence to nature For when they know that such heiresses may 
make choice of others to grant their favours to, they will either let 
those matches alone, or if they do marry in that manner, they must 
suffer the shame of their avance and dishonesty. It is nght Uiat 
the heiress should not have liberty to choose at large, but only 
amongst her husband’s relations, that the child which is bom may 
at least belong to his kindred and family Agreeable to this is the 
direction, that the bnde and bridegroom should be shut up together. 


1 The tphelce ■nen fitst appointed In the 
reign of Demophon. the son of Theseus, 
for Uie trying of rrilfnl nuuders and coses 
of manslaughter They consisted at first 
of 60 Athenians and as many Argivcs , but 
Draco excluded the Argires, and ordered 
that it should be composed of 51 Athe- 
nians urho were all to be turned of 60 
yeoTsofage He also fixed their authority 
abuie that of the arcopagtto, but Solon 
brought them under that conrt, and 
bmited their jurisdiction 
3 Aulna GeiUns, vho has preserved the 
very vrords of this lav, adds, that one vho 


so stood neuter, should lose his houses, 
his country, and estate, and be sent out 
on exile, noet Attie I U. c 12. Fln- 
tardi in another place condemns this law, 
but GcUius hlgliiy commends it, and as- 
signs this reason— The wise and Just, as 
well as the envious and wicked, being 
obliged to choose some side, matters were 
easily accommodated, whereas if the 
latter only, as b generally the case with 
other cities, had the management of 
tactions, they would, for private reasons, 
be contmually kept up, to the great hurt, 
if not to the utter min of the state. 
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and eat of die same quince and that the husband of an heiress 
should approach her at least three times m a month For, though 
they may Wppen not to have children, yet it is a mark of honour 
and regard due from a man to the chastity of his wife, it removes 
many uneasinesses, and prevents dilTerences from proceedmg to 
an absolute breach 

In all other mamages he ordered that no dowries should be given 
the bnde ivas to bring with her only three suits of dothes and some 
household stuff of small value.* For he did not choose that mamages 
should be made with mercenary or venal views, but would have that 
union cemented by the endearment of children, and every other 
instance of love and fhendship Nay, Pionysius himself, when his 
mother desired to be marned to a young Syracusan, told her. He 
had, indeed, by hts tyranny, broke through the laws ofhts country^ 
but he could not break those of nature, by countenanang so dispor- 
tzoned a match. And surely such disorders should not be tolerated 
in any state, nor such matches where there is no equality of years or 
inducements of love, or probabihty diat the end of mamage will be 
answered. So that to an old man who mames a young woman, 
some prudent magistrate or lawgiver might express himself in the 
words addressed to Philoctetes — 


Poor sotd I bow St art thon to marry I '' 

And if he found a young man in the house of a rich old woman, like 
a partridge growing fat m his private services, he would' remove 
him to some young virgin who wanted a husband 
That law of Solon’s is also justly commended which forbids men 
to speak ill of the dead For piety requires us to consider the de- 
ceased as sacred, justice calls upon us to spare those that are not 
in being, and good policy to prevent the perpetuating of hatre'd 
He forbade his people also to revile the living in a temple, in a court 
of justice, in the great assembly of &e people, or at the public games 
He that offended in this respect, was to pay three drachmas to the 
persons injured, and two to the public Never to restram anger is, 
indeed, a proof of weakness or want of breeding, and ahvays to guard 
against it very difficult, and to some persons impossible. Now, what 
is enjoined by law should be practicable, if the legislator desires to 
punish a few to some good purpose, and not many to no purpose 
His law concerning wills has likewise its merit For before his 
tune the Athenians were not allowed to dispose of their estates by 
u ill , the houses and other substance of the deceased were to remain 
among his relations But he permitted any one that had not chil- 
dren, to leave his possessions to whom he pleased; thus preferring 
the tie of friendship to that of kindred, and choice to necessity, he 
gave every man the full and free disposal of his own Yet he 


1 

not 


thoeatlnf of tbe 
iS Ua other. tb»t f«tt making tbe 


s The brMo bnmgbt with her an earthen 
wherein barler 1 pm 
narcimd , to signify that she nndertook 
the bnsineis of the home, and irould do 
towards providing for tbe 
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allowed not all sorts of legacies, but those only tiiat were not ex- 
torted by frenzy, ttie consequence of disease or poisons, by unpnson- 
ment or idolence, or the persuasions of a wife. For he considered 
inducements that operated against reason, as no better than force; 
to be deceived was with /«?« the same thmg as to be compelled; 
and he looked upon pleasure to be as great a perverter as pain.^ ^ 

He regulated, moreover, the journeys of w'omen, their mourning 
and sacndces, and endeavoured to keqp them clear of all disorder 
and excess They were not to go out of town with more than three 
habits, the provisions they carried with them, were not to exceed 
the value of an o6oltaj their basket was not to be above a cubit 
high , and m the night they were not to travel but in a carnage with 
a torch before them At funerals they were forbid to tear them- 
selves,® and no hired mourner was to utter lamentable notes, or to 
act anything else that tended to excite sorrow. They were not per- 
mitted to sacnfice an ox on those occasions , or to bury more than 
three garments with the body, or to visit any tombs besides tliosc 
of their own family, except at the time of interment Most of these 
things are hkewise forbidden by our laws, with the addition of this 
circumstance, that those who offend in such a manner Me fined 
by the censors of the women as gmng way to weak passions and 
cnddish sorrow. 

As the city was filled with persons who assembled from all parts 
on account of the great security in which people lived m Attica, 
Solon observing this, and that the countrj' withal was poor and bar- 
ren, and that merchants who traffic by sea do not use to import their 
goods where they can have nothing m exchange, turned the atten- 
tion of the atuens to manufactures For this purpose he made a 
law, f/iai 7to son should be obliged to maintain Jits father^ tf he had 
not taught him a trade? As for Lycurgus, whose city was clear of 
strangers, and whose country, according to Euripides, w'as sufficient 
for twice the number of inhabitants, where there was, moreover, a 
multitude of Helotes, who were not only to be kept constantly em- 
ployed, but to be humbled and worn out by servitude, it was right 
for him to set the citizens free from labonous and mechanic arts, 
and to employ them in arras, as the only art fit for them, to learn 
and exercise. But Solon, rather adapting his laws to the state of 
his country, than his country to his laws, and perceiving friat the 


1 He likewise ordained tliat adopted 
persons ahoald make no wtU, bat as soon 
as ther had children lawfnllr begotten, 
the; ireie at liberty to rctnm Into tiie 
famUy whence they vrere adopted, or If 
they continned in it to their death, the 
estates reverted to the teiations of the 
persons who adopted Uiem.— HiatosTB. 
tnOmf Leptin 

~ a Uemosthenes (tn TimoerjTeeltcs So- 
lon’s directions as to fnneials as foUowa 
“Let the dead bodies be hiid out In the 
bonse, according as the deceased gave 
<^er, and the day fottowing before sun- 
rise carried forth. Whilst the b^ is 


cacTjang to the grave let the men go 
before, the women follow It shall not 
be lawfnl for any woman to enter upon 
the goods of the dead, and to follow the 
body to the grave, under 40 years of age, 
except sneh os ate within the degrees of 
cousins." 

a He that was thrice connoted of Idle- 
ness, was to be dcctared Mtfamtnu. Hero- 
dotus (L vU.) and Hiodoms Stcnlns ^ L) 
agree that a law of this kind was in 
nse in Hgi-pt It is probable therefore 
that Solon, who was thoroughly acqihiinted 
with the learning of that nation, borrowed 
it from them. 


V 
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soil of Attica, irbich hardly rewarded the husbandman’s labour vas 
far from being capable of maintaining a lazy multitude, ordered that 
trades should be accounted honourable , that the council of the 
areopagtts should examine into every man’s means of subsisting, 
and chastise the idle ' 

But that law was more ngid, which (as Heraclides of Pcntus in- 
forms us) excttsed bastards from reltevine thetr fathers Neverthe- 
less, the man that disre^ds so honouraole a state as marriage does 
not take a woman for tte sake of diildren, but merely to indulge 
his appetite He has therefore his reward; and there remains no 
pretence for him to upbraid those children whose very birth he has 
made a reproach to them 

In truth, his laws concerning women m general, appear very 
absurd For he permitted any one to kill an adulturer taken in the 
fact,^ but if a man committed a rape upon a fiee woman, be was 
only to be fined loo drachmas, if he gained his purpose by persua- 
sion, 20 , but prostitutes were excepted because they have their price 
And he would not allow them to sell a daughter or sister, unless she 
were taken m an act of dishonour before marriE^e But to punish 
the same fault sometimes in a severe and ngorous manner, and 
sometimes lightly, and as it were in sport, with a tnvial fine, is not 
agreeable to reason, unless the scarcity of money in Athens at that 
time, made a pecuniary mulct a heavy one And indeed, in the 
valuation of things for the sacrifice, a sheep and a medtmmts of com 
were reckoned each at a drachma only To the victor in the Isth- 
mcan games, he appointed a reivaid of loo drachmas j and to the 
victor in the 01 )’mpian, 500* He that caught a he-wolf was to 
'hs.y&s drachmas j he that took a she-wolf, one, and the former 
sum (as Demetrius Phalereus asserts) was the value of an ox, the 
latter of a sheep Though the pnees which he fixes in his 16th 
table for select victims were probably much higher than the com- 
mon, yet they are small in comparison of the present The Athe* 
mans of old were great enemies to wolves, because their country 
was better for pasture than tillage, and some say their tnbes had 
not their names from the sons of Ion, but from Ae different 
occupations they followed the soldiers being called hoplttai, 
the artificers ergaedesj and of the other two, the husbandmen 
teieontes, and the graziers ceguores 

As Attica ivas not supplied with water from perennial rivers, 
lakes, or springs,® but chiefly by w ells dug for that purpose, he made 
a law, that where there was a public well, all within the distance of 
four furlongs should make use of it; but where the distance was 


1 Ko adnItcTcss wns to ftdom herseU, or 
to Rssist at UiB imbUe mciUecs, and in 
ease she did, ha gave liberty to any one 
to tear her clothes off her back, and beat 
her into the bargain. 

s At the same time he contmeted the 
rermids bestowed npon wrestlers, esteem- 
ing snch gratniUes nseless end even 
dangerous, as they tended to enconrage 


idleness by patting men upon wasting 
that time in exercises which ought to be 
spent in providing for their famUies 
3 Strabo tells ns there was a spring of 
fresh water near the Lycaiam, bnt the 
soil of Attica in gencml was dry, and the 
livers lUssns ana Krldamns did not run 
constantly 
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greater, they were to provide a well of their own. And if they dug 
lo fathoms deep m their own ground and could find no water, Aey 
had hberty to fill a vessel of 6 gallons twee a-day at their neigh* 
hour’s Thus he thought it proper to assist persons in real neces- 
sity, but not to encourage idleness His regulations with respect to 
the planting of trees were also very judicious He that planted any 
tree in his field, was to place it at least five feet from his neighbour’s 
ground } and if it was a fig-tree or an ohve, nine , for these extend 
their roots farther tlian others, and tlieir neighbourhood is preju- 
dicial to some trees, not only as they take away the nourishment, 
but as tlieir effluvia is noxious He mat would dig a pit or a ditdi, 
was to dig It as far from another man’s ground as it was deep ; and 
if any one would raise stocks of bees, he was to place them about 
300 feet from those already raised by anotlier 

Of all ihe products of the eaith,he allowed none to le sold to 
strangers, but otlj and whoever presumed to export anything else, 
the archon was solemnly to declare him accursed, or to pay himself 
100 drachmas into the public treasury. This law is in the 1st 
table. And therefore it is not absolutely improbable, what some 
affirm, that the exportation of figs was formerly forbidden, and that 
the informer against the dehnquents was called a sycophant 

He likewse enacted a law for reparation of damage received from 
beasts A dog that had bit a man was to be dehvered up and 
bound to a log of four cubits long ^ an agreeable contrivance for 
security against such an animal. 

But uie w'lsdom of the law concerning the naturalizing of foreigners 
IS a httle dubious, because it forbids 5 ie freedom of the city to be 
granted to any but such as are for ever exiled from their oivn 
country, or transplant themselves to Athens with their own family, 
for the sake of exercising some manual trade. This, we are told, 
he did, not witli a view to keep strangers at a distance, but rather 
to invite them to Atliens, upon the sure hope of being admitted to 
the pnvilege of citizens, and he imagined the settlement of those 
might be entirely depended upon, who had been dnven from their 
native country, or had quitted it by choice 

That law is pecuhar to Solon, which regulates the going to enter- 
tainments made at the pubhc charge, by him called parasttien * For 
he does not allow the same person to repair to them often, and he 
lajs a penalty upon such as refused to go when invited, looking 
upon the former as a mark of epicunsm, and the latter of contempt 
of die pubhc 


1 This lav, and sercral others ol Solon’s, 
vere taXen Into the tvelTc tables In 
the consulate of T ItomiUns and C 
Vetnrins, in the roar of Bome 293, the 
Bomans sent deputies to Athens, to 
transcribe bis lavs, and those of the other 
lavelvers of Greece,- in order to form 
thcrebr a bodr of lavs for Borne, 

3 In the Srst ages the name at jwas\te 
vas venerable and sacred, for it pcopcrlr 
signified one that was « messmate at the 


table of sacrifices Tliere vreie in Greece 
several persons particularly honoured vrith 
this title, ranch like those vhom the 
Bomans colled ajmJones, a religions order 
iubtnted by hinma. Solon ordained 
that every tribe Should offer a sacrifice 
once a month, and at the end of the 
sacrifice make a pubhc entertainment, at 
which all who were of that tribe should 
bo obliged to assist by turns. 
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All his laws were to continue m force for loo years, and were 
written upon wooden tables which might be turned round in the 
oblong cases that contained them Some small remains of them are 
preserved in the Prytaneum to this day They were called cyrdes. 
as Aristotle teUs us; and Cratinusi me comic poet, thus speaks 
of them 

Br tlio great names of Solon and of Braeo, 

Whose cTTbea now but servo to boll our pwe 

Some say, those tables were properly called cyrbss, on which uere 
wntten me rules for religious ntes and sacrifices, and the other 
axoues The senate, in a body, bound themselves by oath to 
estabhsh the laws of Solon - and the thesmotheta, or guardians of 
the laws, severally took an oath m a particular form, by the stone m 
the market-place, that for every law they broke, each would dedicate 
a golden statue at Delphi of the same weight with himself^ 
Observing the irregularity of the montlis,^ and that the moon 
neither rose nor set at the same time with the sun, as it often 
happened that in the same day she overtook and passed by him, he 
ordered that day to be called lune hat nea (the old and the new), 
assigning the part of it before the conjunction, to the old month, and 
the rest to the beginning of the new He seems, therefore, to nave 
been the first who understood that verse m Homer, which makes 
mention of a day wherein the old month ended and the new begad— 
Odyss XIV 162 

The day following he called the new moon After the twentieth 
he counted not by adding but subtractmg to the thirtieth, according 
to the decreasing phases of the moon 
When his laws took place,^ Solon had his visitors every day, finding 


1 Goldin Solon’i time wui so scarce In 
Greece, that when the Spartans were 
ordered by the amde to gild the face of 
Apollo’s statue, Oioy Inquired In rain for 
mid oU over Greece, and were directed 
by the pythoness to buy some of Croesus 
Ling ol Lydia. 

9 Solon dlscorered tho falseness of 
Tholes s maxim, that the moon performed 
her revolution in 30 days, and found that 
the true time was 20} days. He directed, 
therefore, that each of the 12 months 
should bo accounted 20 or SO days alter- 
nately By this means a lunar year was 
formed, of 351 days, and to reconcile it 
to the s61ar year, he ordered a month of 
22 days to bo intercalated ovciy 2 yean, 
and at the end of the second 2 years, he 
directed that a month of S3 days shonld 
be Intercalated He likewise engaged the 
Athenians to divide their months Into 
thiuo parts, styled the bejinnitut, <nuf- 
- (Ilinp, andrndlnp, each of these consisted 
of 10 days, when the month wns SO days 
long, and the last of 0, when it was 20 
days long In speaking of the two fltst 
parts, they reckoned according to the 
usnal order of numbers, viz. , the lint. An, 
du of the moon beginning, the Hist, 


second, Aa, of the moon middling, but 
with r^ect to the last part of tho month, 
they reckoned backwards, that is, instead 
of saying the lint, second, Ac., day of the 
moon ending, they said the tenth, ninth, 
Ac., of tho moon ending This is a 
circumstance which should be carefully 
attended to 

a Flntarch has only mentioned such of 
Solon slaws ns he thought tho most sin- 
gular and remarkable. Diogenes Laertius, 
and Demosthenes have given us accounts 
of some others that ought not to be for- 
gotten.— "Let not tho guardian live in 
tho same house with the mother of his 
wards Let not the tuition of minois bo 
committed to him who is next after them 
in the inheritance. Iict not an engraver 
keep tho impression of a seal which he 
has engraved Let him that puts out tho 
eye of a man who has but one, lose both 
his own “If an nrchon is taken in liquor, 
let him be put to death." Let him who re 
fuses to maintain his father and mother, 
be infamous , and so let him that has con- 
sumed his patrfmon} Let him who re 
fuses to go to war, flies, or behaves coward 
ly, be debarred tho precincts of the /arum 
and places of public worship If a mao 
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fault with some of them, and commending others, or advising him 
to make certain additions or retrenchments But the greater part 
came to desire a reason for this or that article, or a clear and precise 
explication of the meaning and design Sensible that he could not 
well excuse himself from complying with their desires, and that if 
he indulged their importunity, the doing it might give offence, he 
determined to withdraw from the difficulty, and to get nd at once of 
Aeir cavils and exceptions For, as he himself observes, 

Kot (ill the greatest enterprise can please. 

Under pretence, therefore, of traffic, he set sail for another countr)', 
having obtained leave of die Athenians for ten years’ absence In 
that tune he hoped his laws would become famihar to them. 

His first voyage was to Egypt, where he abode some time, as he 
himself relates, 

On the Canopian shore, by Kile's deep month. 

There he conversed upon points of philosophy with Psenophis the 
Hehopolitan, and Senchis the Saite, the most learned of the Egjytian 
pnests , and having an account from them of the Atlantic island^ (as 
Plato informs us), he attempted to desenbe it to the Grecians in a 
poem. From Egypt he sailed to Cyprus, and there was honoured 
with the best regards of Philocyprus, one of the kings of that island, 
who reigned over a small city built by Demophon the son of Thesus, 
near the river Clanus, in a strong situation indeed, but very indifferent 
soil As there ivas an agreeable plain below, Solon persuaded him 
to build a larger and pleasanter city Uiere, and to remove the 
inhabitants of the other to it He also assisted in laying out the 
whole, and building it in the best manner for convenience and 
defence; so that Philocyprus in a short time had it so well peopled 
as to excite the envy of uie other princes And, therefore, though 
the former city iras called Aipeia, yet m honour of Solon, he called 
the new one Soli He himself speaks of the building of this city, in 
his elegi^, addressing himself to Philocyprus : 


empmes his Tnte in cdnlten^ and Uves 
with her aftererards, let Iiim bo deemed 
Intamcras. Let him \rho fKqncnts the 
houses ot lesi:ds7omen,he dehatied from 
speakins In the assemblies of the people. 
Let a pander bo pntsned, and pnt to death 
if taken If any man steal In the diw- 
time, let him be earned to the eleven 
oiheen , if in the night, it shall bo lawful 
" to kill him in the act, or to wound him 
in the pursuit, and carry him to the afore- 
said olheets if he steals common things, 
let him paj double, and it the conricter 
thinks fit, be exposed in Chains five days , 
if he is guilty of sacrilege, let him bo put 
to death " 

1 Plato finished this history from Solon's 
mcmotles, os may be seen in his Timtens 
and Critias. He pretends that tins 
Atlantis, an island sUnalcd in the 


Atlantic Ocean, was bigger than Asia 
and Africa, and that, notwithstanding its 
vast extent, it was drowned in one day 
and night. Slodoms Siculus says, Uio 
Cartha^nians, nho discovered made it 
death for any one to setUe in it Amidst 
a number of conjectures concerning it, 
one oT tho “most probable is, that in 
those days the Africans had some know- 
ledge of America.” Another opinion, 
worn mentitming, ts, that the AUanUdes, 
or J'orfimafe Islands, nore what we now 
caU tho Canaries Homer thus describes 
them 

stem winter smiles on that auspicious clime , 
^le fields are fiend with unfading yinme. 
lyom the bleak note no winds incTcment blow. 
Mould the roona hail or fiake the lleecy snow . 
uut f tom the breety deep tho bless d lanale 
TIic fragrant tnormnts of tbe western gate 

Pors. 
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For Ton belong tbo Solian tbrone decreedi 

For yon a race ot prosporons sons gncceed! 

If -fa tboaio scenes to her so Jnstly dear. 

My hand a blooming city help’d to rear, 

May the sereet voice ot smiling Tcnna bless, 

And speed me home \nih hononis and success 

As for his interview with Croesus, some pretend to prove from 
chronology that it is fictitious But since the story is so famous, and 
so iv ell attested, nay, (what is more), so agreeable to Solon’s character, 
so worthy of his wisdom and magnanimity I cannot prevail with 
myself to reject it for the sake of certain chronological tables, whicli 
thousands are correctmg to this day, without being able to bring 
them to any certainty Solon, then, is said to have gone to Sardis 
at the request of Croesus , and when he came there, he was affected 
much m the same manner as a person bom m an inland country, 
when he first goes to see the ocean ; for as he takes every great 
nver he comes to for the sea, so Solon, as he passed through the 
court, and saw many of the nobility nchly dressed, and wallang in 
great pomp amidst a crowd of attendants and guards, took each of 
them for Croesus At last, when he was conducted into the presence, 
he found the king set off with whatever can be imagined cunous and 
valuable, either m beauty of colours, elegance of golden ornaments, 
or splendour of jewels , in order that the grandeur and variety of 
the scene might be as striking as possible Solon, standing over 
against the throne, was not at all surpnsed, nor did he pay those 
compliments that were expected ; on the contraryj it was plain to all 
persons of discernment that he despised such vain ostentation and 
littleness of pride Croesus then ordered his treasures to be opened, 
and his magnificent apartments and furniture to be shewn him, but 
this was quite a needless trouble , for Solon m one view of the king 
was able to read his character When he had seen all, and was 
conducted back, Croesus asked him. If he had ever beheld a hafpier 
man than hef Solon ansivered. He had, and that the ferson was 
one Tellus, a plain but worthy citizen of Athens, who left valuable 
children behind hinij and who having been above tfu want of 
necessaries all his life, died gloriously fighting for his country By 
this time he appeared to Croesus to be a strange uncouth kind of 
rustic, who did not measure happiness by the quantity of gold and 
silver, but could prefer the life and death of a private and mean 
person to his high dignity and poucr However, he asked him 
again. Whether, after Tellus, he knew another happier man in the 
■world f Solon answered, yes, Cleobts and Biton, famed for their 
brotherly affection, and dutiful behaviour to their mother j for the 
oxen not being ready, they put themselves in the harness, and drew 
their mother to Junds temple, who was exiremly ha^y in having 
such sons, and, moved forward amidst the blessings of the people 
After the sacrifice, they drank a cheerful aip with their friends, and 
then laid down to rest, but rose no more, for they died in the night 
without sorrow orpain,in the nudstofso muck glory Well/ said 
Croesus, now highly displeased, and do you not then rank us in 
the number of happy men * Solon, unwilling cither to flatter liim. 
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or exasperate him more, replied, of Lydia, as God has given 
the Greeks a moderate ftoportion of other things, so likewise he has 
favoured them with a demoeratic spirit and a liberal kind of wisdom, 
which has no taste for the splendours of royalty^ Moreover, the vicis- 
situdes of life suffer us not to be elated by any present good fortune, 
of to admire that felicity which ts liable to change. Futurity carries 
for every man many various and uncertain events in its bosom. He, 
therefore, whom heaven blesses with success to the last, is, in our 
estimation, the happy man But the happiness of him who still lives, 
and has the dangers of life to encounter, appears to us no better than 
that of a champion before the combat is determined, and while the 
crown ts uncertain With these words Solon departed, leaving 
Croesus chagnned, but not mstmcted. 

At that time ASsop, the fabulist, was at the court of Croesus, who 
had sent for him, and caressed him not a little. He u as concerned 
at the unkind reception Solon met with, and thereupon gave him 
this advice : A man should either not converse with kings at all, or 
say what ts agreeable to them To which Solon replied, Hay, but he * 
should either not do it at all, or say what is useful to them. 

Though Croesus at that time held our lawgiver in contempt, yet 
when he was defeated in his wars with Cyrus, when his ci^ was 
taken, himself made pnsoner, and laid bound upon the pile m order 
to be burned in the presence of Cyrus and all tlie Persians, he cried 
out as loud as he possibly could, “ Solon 1 Solon i Solon Cyrus 
surprised at this, sent to inquire of him, “ What god or man it was 
" whom alone he thus invoked under so ^eat a calamity ? ” Crcesus 
answered ivithout the least disguise, He is one of the wise men of 
Greece whom I sent for, not with a design to hear his wisdom, or to 
learn what might be of service to me, but that he might see and ex- 
tend the reputation of that glory, the loss of which 1 find a much 
greater misfortune than the possession of it was a blessing. My 
exalted state was only an extenor advantage, the happiness of 
opinion ; but the reierse plunges me into real sufferings, and ends 
- in misery irremediable. This was foreseen by that great man who, 
forming a conjecture of the future from what he then saw, advised 
me to consider the end of life, and not to rely or grow insolent upon 
uncertainties.” When this was told Cyrus, who was a much wiser 
man than Croesus, finding Solon’s maxim confirmed by an example 
before him, he not only set Crcesus at liberty, but honoured him 
wth his protection as long as he lived Thus Solon had the glory 
of saving the life of one of these kings, and of instructing the other. 

During his absence the Athenians were much divided among them- 
selves Lycutgus being at the head of the low country, Megades, 
the son of Alcmson, of the people that lived near the sea-coast, 
and Pisistratus of the mountaineers ; among which last was a mul- 
titude of labouring people, whose enmity was chiefly levelled at the 
neb Hence it was that though the city did observe Solon’s laws, 
yet all expected some cLxnge, and were desirous of another estab- 
lishment, not in hopes of an equality, but with a view to be gainers 
by the alteration, and entirely to subduethose that differed from them 
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While matters stood thus, Solon arrived at Athens, where he 
was received with great respect, and still held in veneration by all , 
but by reason of bis great age he had neither the strength nor 
spirit to act or speak in public as he had done ‘ He therefore 
applied in"pnvate to the heads of the factions, and endeavoured to 
appease and reconcile them Fisistratus seemed to 'give him 
greater attention than the rest, for Fisistratus had an anable and 
engaging manner He ^vas a liberal benefactor to the poor and 
even to his enemies he behaved wth great candour He counter- 
feited so dexterously the good qualities which nature had denied' 
him, that he gained more credit than the real possessors of them, 
and stood foremost in the pubhc esteem in point of moderation, 
and equity, m zeal for the present government, and aversion to all 
that endeavoured at a cliange. Widi these arts he imposed upon 
the people ; but Solon soon discovered his real character, and was 
the first to discern his insidious designs Yet he did not absolutely 
break with him, but endeavoured to soften him and advise him 
better , declaring both to him and others, that if ambition could 
but be banished from his soul, and he could be cured of his desire 
of absolute power, there would not be a man better disposed, or a 
more worthy citizen in Athens 

Aboni this tune Thespts be^an to change the form of tragedy, and 
the novelty of the thing attracted many spectators, for this was 
before any prize was proposed for those that excelled in this 
respect Solon, who was always willing to hear and to learn, and 
in his old age more inclined to any thing that might divert and 
entertain, particularly to music and good fellowship, went to see „ 
Thespis himself exhibit, as the custom of the ancient poets was. 
When the play was done he called to Thespis, and asked him, If 
he was not ashamed to tell so many lies before so great an assembly f 
Thespis answered. It was no great matter if he spoke or acted so in 
jest To which Solon replied, striking the ground violently with 
nis staff If we encourage such jesting as thiSt we shall quickly find 
it in our contracts and agreements 

Soon after this, Fisistratus, having wounded himself for tlie 
purpose, drove in that condition into the market-place, and 
endeavoured to inflame the minds of the people, by telling them 
his enemies had laid in wait for him, and treated him m that 
manner on account of his patnotism Upon this the multitude 
loudly expressed their indignation ; but Solon came up and thus 
accosted him Son oj Htppocrates,you act Homes’ s Ulysses but very 
indifferently j for he wounded himself to deceive hts enemies, but you 
have done it to impose upon your countrymen Notwitlisianding 
this, the rabble were ready to take up arms for him, and a general 
assembly of the people being summoned, Anston made a motion, 


1 Br the poor, tro are sot to nodeistand dishonour of the cosimnnlty ' This was 
each os asked alms, for there were none owtn; to the laws against Idleness and 
sneb In Athens “In those dars,’’sa78 prodlgaUtr, and the care which the aree- 
Isocrates, *' there was no citizen that died primus took that ererr man shonld have a 
of want, or begged in the streets, to the Tlslblo livelihood 
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that a body-guard of fifty clubmen should be assigned him Solon 
stood up and opposed it with many arguments," of the same kind 
with those he has left us m his poems ; 

Ton hwc with nptnze on bis boner'd tonEoe 

And again, - 

Yom Oil, to public i&temt ctcc bbnd, Your fox like ut stUl centres in youiscU 
But when he saw the poor behave in a riotous manner, and deter- 
mined to gratify Pisistratus at any rate, while the rich out of fear 
declined the opposition, he retired with this declaration, that he had 
shewn more wisdom than the former, in discerning what method 
should have been taken , and more courage than the latter, who did 
not want understanding, but spirit to oppose the establishment of a 
tyrant. .The people having made the decree, did not cunously in- 
quire into the number of guards which Pisistratus employed, but 
visibly connived at his keeping as many as he pleased till ne seized 
the citadel When this was done, and the city in great confusion, 
Megades, with the rest of the Alcmseonidae, immediately took to 
fiigfit But Solon, though he ivas now very old and had none to 
second him, appeared m public and addressed himself to the citizens, 
sometimes upbraiding them with their past indiscretion and coward- 
ice, sometimes exhorting and encouraging them to stand up for their 
hberty. Then it was fiat he spoke those memorable words — It 
•mould have been easier for them to repress the advances of tyranny, 
and prevent its establishment, but now it was established and grown 
to some height, it would be more glorious to demolish it. However 
finding that their fears prevented their attention to what he said, he 
returned to his own house and placed his weapons at the street-door, 
ivith these words — J have done all in my power to defend my country 
and its laws This was his last public effort Though some ex- 
horted him to fly, he took no notice of their advice, but was composed 
enough to make verses, m which he thus reproaches the Athenians 

If fear or foUr has your ngbts betray'd. 

Let not the fault on xiebteons ncaven be laid 

You gave them guards , yon raised >our tyrants high, 

T* impose the heavy yoke that dravra the bearing s^h. 

Many of his friends alarmed at this, told him the tyrant would 
certainly put him to death for it, and asked him what he trusted to 
that he went such imprudent lengths , he answered. To old age 
However, when Pisistratus had fuUy established himself, he made 
his court to Solon, and treated him with so much kindness and re- 
spect, that Solon became as it were, his counsellor, and gave sanction 
to many of his proceedings He observed the greatest part of 
Solon's laws, showing himself the example and obliging his friends 
to follow It. Thus, when he was accused of murder before the court 
of areopagus, he appeared m a modest manner to make his defence, 
but his accuser dropped the impeachment He likewise added 
other laws, one of which was, ^oax persons maimed in the wars should 
be maintained at the public charge Yet this, Heradides tells us, 
was in pursuance of Solon’s plan, who had decreed the same in the 
case of Thersippus -But accormng to Theophrastus, Pisistratus, 
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not Solon, made the law against idleness, which produced at once 
greater industry m the country and tranquillity in the city. 

Solon moreover attempted, in verse, a large description, or rather 
fabulous account of the Atlantic Island,^ which he had learned from 
the wse men of Sais, and which particularly concerned the Athe- 
nians , but by reason of his age — ^not want of leisure — (as Plato 
would have it,) he was apprehensive the work would be too much 
for him, and &erefore did not go through with it These verses are 
a proof that business was not the hindrance 

I grow in leaning as 1 grow In ycats. > 

And again, 

wine, Trlt, and beauty, still their charms bestow. 

Light all the shades of life, and cheer ns as we go. 

Plato, ambitious to cultivate and adorn the subject of the Atlantic 
Island as a delightful spot m some fair field unoccupied, to whicli 
also he had made some claim by his being related to Solon, ^ laid 
out magnificent courts and enclosures, and erected a grand entrance 
to 1^ such as no other story, fable, or poem ever had But as he 
beg^ It late, he ended his life before the work, so that the more the 
reader is delighted with the part that is written, the more regret he 
has to dnd It unfinished. As the temple of Jupiter Dljunpius in Athens 
IS the only one that has not the last hand put to it, so the wisdom 
of Plato, amongst his many excellent works, has left nothing im- 
perfect but the Atlantic Island 

Heraclides Ponticus relates that Solon lived a considerable time 
after Pisistratus usurped the government, but according to Phanias 
the Ephesian, not quite two years For Pisistratus began bis ty- 
ranny in the archonship of Comas, and Phanias tells us Solon died 
in the archonship of Hegestratus, the immediate successor to Comas 
The story of his ashes’ being scattered about the isle of Salamis, 
appears absurd and fabulous , and yet it is related by several authors 
of credit, and by Anstotle in particular. 


ARISTIDES. 

Akistides, the son of Lysimacbus, was of the tnbe of Antiochus, 
and the ward of Alopcce Of his estate we have different accounts 
Some say, he was always very poor, and that he left two daughters 
behind him, who remained a long time unmarried, on account of 
their poverty ‘ — But Demetrius the Phalcrcan contradicts this 


1 This fable imported, (bat the peopio 
of Atlantis ha'ring snbdncd oU L}bfa and 
a great part of Europe, tlireatened Egypt 
and Greece; bnt the Athenians making 
head against tlieir vietoilons army, over- 
threw them in several engagements, and 
confined them to their Own island. 

s Plato’s mother was a descendant of 
the brother of ^lon. 
s It is said by Diogenes lacrttas, tiiat 


this was done by his own order In thus 
disposing of his remain^ either Solon 
himself, or those who wrote his history, 
imitated the story of Lyenrgus wlio left 
an express onler that his ashes should be 
thrown into the tea 

4 And yet, according to a law of Solon’s, 
the bride was to carry wlUi her only three 
suits of riothes, and n little honscliold 
stulT of small tnlne. 
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general opinion mhis Socrates^ and says there was a farm at Phalera 
which went by the name of Anstides, and that there he was buned 
And to prove that there was a competent estate m his family, he 
produces three arguments The first is taken from the office of 
archon,! which made the year bear his name, and which fell to 
him by lot ; and for this none look their chance but such as had an 
income of lie first degree, consisting of 500 measures of com, wine, 
and oil, who therefore were called Pentacostomedtmnt The second 
argument is founded on the Ostracism, by which he was banished, 
and which was never mflicted on the meaner sort, but only upon 
persons of quahty, whose grandeur and family pnde made tliem ob- 
noxious to the people The third and last is drawn from the Tri- 
pods, which Amtides dedicated in the temple of Bacchus, on account 
of his victory in the public games, and which are still to be seen, 
widithis inscription, "The tnbe of Antiochus gamed the victory, 
Anstides defrayed the charges, and Archestratus was the author of 
the play” 

But this last argument, though m appearance the strongest of all, 
IS really a very weak one For Epaimnondas, who lived and died 
poor, and Plato the philosopher, who was not nch, exhibited very 
splendid shows tie one was at the expense of a concert of flutes at 
Thebes, and the other of an entertainment of singing and dancing 
performed by boys at Athens, Dion having furnished Plato with the 
money, and Pelopides supplied Epaminondas For why should 
good men be always averse to the presents of their friends? while 
uiey think it mean and ungenerous to receive anythmg for them- 
selves, to lay up, or to gratify an avaricious temper, they need not 
refuse such offers as serve the purposes of honour and magnificence, 
without any views of profit 

As to the Tnpods, inscribed with Aristides, Pansetius shews 
plainly that Demetrius was deceived by the name For according 
to the registers, from the Persian to the end of the Peloponnesian 
war, fliere were oidy two of the name of Anstides who earned the 
pnze m the dioral eiiibitions, and neither of them was the son of 
Lysimachus for the former w’as son to Xenophilus, and the latter 
lived long after, as appears from the characters, which were not in 
use till after Euclid's time, and likewise irom the name of tlie poet 
Archestratus, which is not found in any record or author during the 
Persian wars , whereas mention is often made of a poet of that 
name, who brought his pieces upon the stage in the time of the 
Peloponnesian war ^ But this argument of Pansetius should not be 
admitted without farther examination 
And as for the Ostracism, every man that was distinguished by 
birth, reputation, or eloquence, was liable to suffer by it , since it 


1 At Alliens Uiei reckoned Ibetr yeers 
by Arthons, as the Romans did tlielrs by 
Consuls One ot the nine Arcbons. wbo 
all had estates of tbc first desree 'liras for 
Ibis ptirposo ebosen by lot ont of the test, 
ami bis name inscribed in the pnblie re- 
cUteta. 


s It is very possible for a poet, in his 
own lifetime, to bave bis plays acted in 
tbe Peloponnesian war, and in the 
Persian too And therefore the inscrip, 
flon tihlcih Plntarch mentions might 
belong to onr AnsUdes. 
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fell even upon Damon, preceptor to Pencles, because he vms looked 
upon as a man of supenor parts and policy Besides, Idomeneus 
tells us, that Aristides came to be Archott not by lot, but by pa^- 
cular appomtment of the people And if he was Archon after the 
battle of Plataea,^ as Demetrius himself, wntes, it is very probable ' 
that, after such great actions, and so much glory, his virtue might 
gam him that office which others obtained by their wealth But it 
is plain that Demetnus laboured to take the imputation of povert>', 
as if it ivere some great evi^ not only from Anstides, but from 
Socrates too , who he says, besides a house of his own, had 70 
minse’’ at interest m the hatads of Cnto 
Anstides had a particular friendship for Clisthenes, who settled 
the popular government at Athens, after the expulsion of the tyrants , * 
yet he had, at the same time, the greatest veneration for Lycurgus, 
the Incedaemonian, whom he considered as the most excellent of 
lawgivers and this led him to be a favourer of anstocracy, in which 
he was always opposed by Themistocles, who listed in the party of 
the commons Some, indeed, say, that being brought up together ^ 
from their infancy, when boys, they were always at variance, not 
only m senous matters, but m their very sports and diversions and 
their tempers were discovered from the first by that opposition 
The one was msinuatmg, danng, and artful } variable and 4 t the 
same time impetuous in his pursuits the other was sohd and steady, 
inflexibly just, incapable of using any falsehood, flattery, or deceit, 
even at play But Aristo of Chtos^ writes, that their enmity, which 
afterwards came to such a height, took its nse from love 
* ♦ :(! + ♦ ♦ 

Themistocles, who was an agreeable companion, gained many 
fnends, and became respectable in the strength of his populanty 
Thus when he was told, that “he would govern the Athenians ex- 
tremely well, if he would but do it without respect of persons,” he 
said, “May I never sit on a tnbunal where my friends shall not find 
more favour from me than strangers ” 

Anstides, on the contrary, took a method of his oivn in conducting 
the administration For he would neither consent to any iiuustice 
to oblige his ihends, nor yet disoblige them, by denying afl they 
asked and as he saw that many, depending on their interest and 
fhends, were tempted to do umvairantable tlungs, he never endea- 
voured after that support, but declared that a good citizen should 
place his whole strength and security in advising and doing what is 
just and nghL Nevertheless, as Themistocles made many rash and 


iBni Demctiias mu mlataken, for 
ArisUdea ms acrcr Archon after the 
tottlo of Plataia, irhlch ms fouebt In the 
second year ot 76 Olympiad. In the list 
of Archons the name of Aristides Is fonnd 
In 72 Olympiad, a year or tm alter the 
battle of AUTatbon, and la the second 
reve of 74 Olympald, fonr yeois before 
thd battle of Plfttoix 
S But Socrates himself declares. In his 


apology to his Jndges, that, eonsldetlng 
his poverty, they conld not In reason line 
him more than one mines. 

a These tyrants were the Plslstratldas, 
who were driven out abont 00 Olympiad 
4 Hacler tblnhs It was rather Aristo at 
Coos, because, as a peripatetic, ho was 
more lUccly to write treatises of love than 
the other, who was a stole. . 
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dangerous motions, and endeavoured to break his measures m every 
step of government he was obliged to oppose him as much m his 
turn, partly by way of sdf-defence, and partly to lessen his power, 
whiA daily increased through the favour of the people. For he 
thought It better that the commonwealth should miss some advan- 
tages, than that Themislocles, by gammg his pomt, should come at 
last to carry all before him Hence it was, that one day when 
Themistocles proposed something advantageous to the public, Aris- 
tides opposed It strenuously, and with success , but as he went out 
of the Assembly, he could not forbear saying, "The affairs of the 
Athemans cannot prosper, except they throw Themistocles and my- 
sdf into the Barathn^.” ^ Another time, when he intended to 
propose a decree to the people, he found it strongly disputed in the 
council, but at last he prevailed perceiving its mconveniences, 
however, by the preceding debates, he put a stop to it, just as the 
president was going to put it to the question, in order to its bemg 
confirmed by Ae people Very often he offered his senthnents by 
a riiird person, lest, by the opposition of Themistocles to him, the 
public good should be obstructed. 

In the changes and fluctuations of the government, his firmness 
w as wonderful Neither elated ivith honours, nor discomposed with 
ill success, he went on m a moderate and steady manner, persuaded 
that his country had a claim to his services, without the reward 
either of honour or profit Hence it was that when those verses of 
/Eschylus concerning Amphiaraus urere repeated on the stage, 

To 1)0, ond Bot to seem, Is this man's nuudin, 

His ndnd reposes on its proper wisdom. 

And wants no other praise, s 

the eyes of tiie people in general were fixed on Aristides, as the man 
to whom this great enconium was most applicable Indeed, he was 
capable of resisting the suggestions, not only of favour and affection, 
but of resentment and enmity too, ivherever justice was concerned. 
For It IS said, that when he was cany-mg on a prosecution against 
his enemy, and after he had brought his charge, the judges were 
going to pass sentence without heanng the person accused, he rose 
up to his assistance, entreating that he might be heard, and have 
the privilege which the laws allowed Another time, when he him- 
self sat judge between two private persons, and one of them observed, 
" That his adversary had done many injuries to Aristides " " TeU 
•ne not that,” said he, “but what injury he has done to thee, for it 
IS thy cause I am judging, not my own ” 

When appointed public treasurer he made it appear that not only 
those of his time, but the officers that preceded him, had apphed a 
great deal of the public money to their own use, and particularly 
Themistocles 

1 or he, with all his wisdom, Conld ae’er command his hands. 

1 The haiathnim was a verr deep pit, Ther axe a description ot the geidns and 

Into which condemned persona were temper o{Amphiainns,whl(di the Conner, 

thrown headlong who brings an neconnt of the enemas 

a These verses are to bo found in the atfvehs, and of the diaracteis of the 
' Siege oi 'Xhohes In the seven Ceptams ' commanders gives to Hteocles 

’ § 
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For this reason, when Anstides gave in lus accounts, Themistodes 
raised a strong party against him, accused him of misapplying the 
public money, and (according to Idomeneus) got him condemned. 
But the pnncipal and most respectable of the citizens,^ incensed 
at this treatment of Aristides, interposed and prevailed, not only that 
he might be excused the fine, but chosen again chief treasurer He 
now pretended that his former proceedings were too strict, and 
carrying a gentler hand over those that acted under him, suffered 
them to piUer the pubhc money, without seeming to find them out, 
or reckoning strictly with them, so that, fattening on the spoils of 
their country, they lavished their praises on Anstides, and heartily 
espousing his cause, begged of the people to continue him in the 
same department But when the Athenians were going to confirm 
It to him by their suffrages, he gave them this severe rebuke 
“While I managed your finances with all the fidelity of an honest 
man, I was loaded with calumnies , and now when I suffer them to 
be a prey to public robbers, I am become a mighty good citizen , 
but 1 assure you, I am more ashamed of the present honour >than I 
was of the former disgrace, and it is with indignation and concern 
that I see you esteem it more mentorious to oblige ill men, than to 
take proper care of the public revenue ” By thus speaking and dis- 
covering their frauds, he silenced those that recommended him with 
so much noise and bustle, but at the same time received the truest 
and most valuable praise from the worthiest of the citizens 
About this time Datis, who was sent by Darius under the pre- 
sence of chastising the Athenians for burning Sardis, but in reality 
to subdue all Greece, arrived ivith his fleet at Marathon, and began 
to ravage the neighbounng country Among the generals to whom 
the Athenians gave the management of tins war, Miltiades was first 
in dignity, and the next to him in reputation and authority was 
Anstides In a council of war that was then held, Miltiades voted 
for giving the enemy battle,* and Ansudes seconding him, added no 
little weight to his scale The generals commanded by turns, each 
his d^ , but when it came to /Sistides’s turn, be gave up his nght^ 
to Miltiades, thus showing his colleagues that it was no disgrace' 
to follow the directions of the wise, but that^on the contrary, 
It answered several honourable and salutary purposes By this 
means he laid the spint of contention, and bringing them to 
agree in, and follow the best opinion, he strengthened the hands 
of Miltiades, who now had the absolute and undivided command , 
the other generals no longer insisting on tiieir days, but entirelv 
submitting to his orders * 


1 The Court of Areopaeus intcipoecdin 
hlabchalt.' 

s Accotdlng to Herodotus (t vi. c lOOX' 
tlie generals rrere Mtty lunu divided In 
their opinions , some rere for lighting, 
others not, MUtladcs ohseiaingthls. Ad- 
dressed himself to Callimachus of Aphid- 
nso, who was Polemarch, and whose 
power was ct|ual to that of all the other 
generals. Calllmacluis, whoso voIlc was 


declslre according to the Athenian laws, 
Joined directly \Hth AlUtiades, and de 
dared tor giving battle Immediately 
Possibly Anstides might hat c romo share 
in brining Callimachus to tids resolution 
S Yet he would not fight until his own 
proper day of command came about, for 
ietr that through any latent sparks of 
jeatonsy and envy, any of the generals 
shonld be led not to do tliLlr duty 
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In this battle, the mam body of the Athenian army was pressed 
the hardest,^ because there, for a long time, the barbarians made 
their greatest efforts against the tnbes Leontis and Antiochis; and 
Themistocles and Aristides, who belonged to those tnbes, exerting 
themselves at die head of them with all the spmt of emulation, be- 
haved with so much vigour that the enemy were put to flight and 
dnven back to iheir ships But the Greeks perceiving that the bar- 
banans, instead of sailing to the isles to return to Asia, were dnven 
in by die wind and currents towards Attica,^ and feanng that Athens, 
unprovided for its defence, might become an easy prey to them, 
marched home with nine tnbes, and used such expedition that they 
reached (40 miles) the city in one day 

Anstides ivas left at Marathon with his own tnbe to guard the 
pnsoners and die spoils, and he did not disappoint the public opinion ; 
for though there was much gold and silver scattered about, and nch 
garments and other booty in abundance were found in the tents and 
ships which they had taken, yet he neither had an inclination to 
touch anydiing himself, nor permitted others to do it But notwith- 
standing his care, some enriched themselves unknown to him,^ 
among whom was Callias, the torch-bearer ® One of die barbarians* 
happening to meet lum m a private place, and probably taking him 
for a king on account of his long hair and the fillet which he wore, * 
prostrated himself before him, and taking him by the hand, showed 
him a great quantity of gold that was hid m a well But Callias, 
not less cruel than unjust, took away the gold, and then killed the 
man that had given him information of it, lest he should mention 
the thing to odiers Hence, they tell us, it was, that the comic 
wnters called his family LaccoMutt, 1 e , enriched by the w//, jesting 
upon the place from w'hence meir founder drew his wealth. 

The year following, Aristides was appointed to the office ofArchon, 
which gave his name to that year; tnough, according to Demetrius 
and Phalerean, he was not archon till after the batde of Platma, a 
litde before his death But m the pubhc registers -we find not any 
of the name of Aristides in the list of archons after Xanthippides, 
in whose archonship Mardonius w'as beaten at Platsea, whereas his 


1 The Athenians and FiaUaons longht 
Trith such obstinate Tolonr on the nght 
and left, that the hatharlans were forced 
to fly on both sides. The Ferdans and 
Sac», however, perceiving that the Athe- 
nian centre’ was weak, charged with such 
force, that they broke through it this 
those on tlie right and left percehed, but 
did not attempt to succour it, tlU they 
had put to flight both the wings of the 
Persian army; then bending the points of 
the wings towards Uieir own centre, tliey 
enclosed the hitherto vlctonous Fcrsians, 
and cut them in pieces 
s It was retted in those times, that 
the Alcmeonldta encouraged the Fetslans 
to moke a second attempt, by bolding up, 
os they approached the shore, a shiei J for 
« signal. However it was tlie I'emlap 


fleet endeavoured to double the cape of 
Jumum, with a view to snrpiise the <dty 
of Athens before the army conld return 
Ebuosot, h vi C. 101, Ac. 

3 Torch-bearers,styled in Greekdedueht, 
were persons dedicated to the service of 
the gods. And admitted even to the most 
sacred mjstenes. Fousonios speaks of it 
ns a great happiness to a woman, that she 
had seen her brother, her husband, and 
her son, successively enjoy this ofbec 

4 Both priests and hin^worc fillets or 
diadems. It is well known, that in ancient 
times those two dignities were generally 
vested in the same person, andsudi na- 
tions os abolished Uie kingly offlcc, kept 
the title of king for a person who niinis- 
tend in the principal functions of tlie 
priesthood. 
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name is on record immediately after Phanippus/ who was archon 
the same year that the battle was gained at Marathon 

Of all the virtues of Anstides^ the people were most struck with 
his justice, because the public utdity was the most promoted by it 
Thus he, though a poor man and a commoner, gained the royal and 
divine title of f/ie Just, which kings and tyrants have never been 
fond of It has been their ambition to be styled Poltorceii, takers of 
ctttesj Ceraum, thuiiderboltSj Ntcanors, conquerors Nay, some 
have chosen to be called Eagles and Vultures, preferring the fame 
of power to that of virtue Wiereas the Deity himself, to whom 
they want to be compared, is distinguished by three things — ^nnmor- 
tality, power, and virtue , and of tiiese, virtue is the most excellent 
and divine. For space and the elements are everlasting, earth- 
quakes^ lightning, storms, and torrents have an amazing power, but 
as for justice, nothing participates of that without reasoning and 
thinking of God And whereas men entertain three different senti- 
ments with respect to the gods, namely, admiration, fear, and esteem. 
It should seem that they admire and think them happy by reason of 
their freedom from death and corruption , that they fear and dread 
them because of their power and sovereignty , and that they love, 
honour, and reverence them for their justice Yet, though affected 
these three different ways, they desire only the two first properties 
of tlie Deity immortaltty which our nature will not admit of, and 
power which depends chiefly upon fortune, while they foolishly 
neglect virtue, the only divine quality in their power, not consider- 
ing that It IS lustice alone which makes the life of those flourish most 
in prosperity and high stations, heavenly and divine, while injustice 
renders it grovelling and brutal 

Anstides at first was loved and respected for his surname of the 
Just, and afterwards envied as much the latter chiefly by the 
management of Themistocles, who gave it out among the people that 
Anstides had abolished the courts of judicature, by drawing the 
arbitration of all causes to himself, and so was insensibly gaining 
sovereign power, though without guards and the other ensigns of it 
The people elevated with the late victory, thought themselves cap- 
able of everything, and the highest respect httle enough for them 
Uneasy therefore at finding that any one citizen rose to such extra- 
ordmary honour and distinction, they assembled at Athens from all 
the towns in Attica, and banished Anstides by the Ostracism, disguis- 
ing their envy of his character under the spacious pretence of 
guarding against tyranny 

For the Ostracism was not a punishment for enmes and misde* 
meanours, but ivas very decently called a humbling and lessening 
of some excessive influence and power In realty, it was a mild 
gratification of envy, for by tins means, whoever %vas offended at 
the growing greatness of anotlicr, discharged his spleen, not in an>- 


1 From the reglsleta it sppean, Umt rear ibat tbo batUe ot Marathon wa* 
Tlianlppnarraaaiwon In the third rear of fongbt, a.a 490 
OlrmpUd 72. Urros tlicrcforo in tbit 
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thing crael or inhuman, but only m voting a ten yeari banishmenU 
But when it once began to fall upon mean and profligate persons, it 
was for ever after entirely laid aside. Hyperbolus being the last 
that was exiled by it 

The reason of its turning upon such a wretch was this. Alcibiades 
and Nicias, who w’cre persons of the greatest mterest m Athens, had 
each his party ; but perceiving tliat the people w ere going to proceed 
to the Ostracism, and that one of them was likely to suffer by it, they 
consulted together, and joining interests, caused it to fall upon Hyper- 
bolus Hereupon the pcopl^ full of indication at finding this kind of 
punishment dishonoured and tumedintondicule,abolishcd It entirely 
The Ostracism (to give a summary account of it) w’as conducted 
m the following manner — Every citizen took a piece of a broken 
pot, ora shell, on w’liich he mote the name of the person he wanted 
to have banished, and earned it to a part of the market-place that 
was enclosed with wooden rails The magistrates then counted the 
number of the shells, and if it amounted to 6000, the Ostracism stooc 
for nothing , if it did, they sorted the shells, and the person whose 
name was found on the greatest number, was declared an exile for 
ten years, but ivith permission to enjoy his estate 
At the time that Anstides was banished, when the people were 
mscnbmg the names on the shells, it is reported that an illiterate 
burgher came to Anstides, whom he took for some ordinary person, 
and giving him his shell, desired him to wnte Anstides upon it 
The good man surprised at the adventure, asked him. Whether 
Ansitdes had ever injured hunt No, said he, nor do I even knoto 
hintj but it vexes me to hear him everwhere called the Just Aris- 
tides made no answer, but took the shell, and having wntten his 
own name upon it returned it to the man When he quitted Athens, 
he lifted up his hands towards heaven, and agreeably to his charac- 
ter, made a prayer very different from tliat of Achilles, namely, 
“ That the people of Athens might never see the day which should 
force them to remember Anstides ” 

Three years after, when Xerxes wras passing through Thessaly and 
Bccotia by long marches to Attica, the Athenians reversed this de- 
cree, and by a public ordinance recalled all tlie exiles The princi- 
pal inducement was their fear of Anstides, for they were apprehen- 
sive that he would 30m the enemy, corrupt great part of the citizens, 
and draw them over to the interests of the barbanans But they 
little knew the man Before tins oidinance of theirs he had been 
exciting and encouraging the Greeks to defend their liberty; and 
after it, w’lien Themistocles was appointed to the command of the 
Athenian forces, he assisted him both with his person and counsel, 
not disdaining to raise his worst enemy to the highest pitch of glory 
for the public good. For when Eurybiades, the commander-m- 
chief, had resolved to quit Salamis,* and before he could put his pur- 


1 lEuryblnUea was tor standlne away tor could flglit the Terslan fleet, which was 
the mit ot Corinth, that he might be near so vastly superior In numbers, with much 
the land army But Themistocles clearly greater advantage tlian in the gulf ot Co« 
saw that In the straits ot Salamis they linth whore there was an open sea.. 
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pose into execution, the enemy's fleet, taking advantage of the night, 
had surrounded the island, and in a manner blocked up the straits, 
without any one perceiving that- the confederates were so hemmed 
m Aristides sailed the same night from JEginZf and passed with 
the utmost danger through the Persian fleet As soon as he reached 
the tent of Themistdcles, he desired to speak with him m pnvate, 
and then addressed him in these terms “You and I, Thcmistocles, 
if we are wise, shall now bid adieu to our vain and childish disputes, 
and enter upon a nobler and more salutary contention, striving which 
of us shall contribute most to the preservation of Greece, you, in 
doing the duty of a general, and I in assisting you with my service 
and advice I find that you alone have hit upon the best measures, 
in advising to come immediatdy to an engagement in the straits , 
and though the allies oppose your design, 3ie enemy- promote it 
For the sea on all sides is covered with dieir ships, so that the 
Greeks, whether they will or not, must come to action and acquit 
themselves like men, there being no room left for flight ” 

Themistocles answered, “I could have wished, Ansddes, that you 
had not been beforehand ivitli me in this noble emulation ; but I 
mil endeavour to outdo this happy beginning of yours by my future 
actions ” At the same time he acquainted him with the statagem he 
had contnved to ensnare the barbarians,^ and then desired him to 
go and make it appear to Eunbiades, that there could be no safety 
for them without venturing a sea-fight there, for he knew that Aris- 
tides had much weater influence over him than he In the council 
of war assembled on this occasion, Cleocntus the Connthian said 
to Themistocles, “Your advice is not agreeable to Aristides, since 
he IS here present and says nothing” “You are mistaken,” 
said Anstides, “for I should not have been silent bad not 
tlie counsel of Themistocles been the most eligible. And I 
now hold my peace, not out of regard to the man, but because 
I approve his sentiments” This, therefore, was what the 
Grecian oflicers fixed upon 

Aristides then perceiving that the little island of Psjttalia, which 
lies in the straits over against Salamis, was full of the enemy’s 
troops, put on board the small transports a number of the bra\cst 
and most resolute of his countrymen, and made a descent upon the 
island, where he attacked the barbarians mth such fury that they 
were all cut m pieces, except some of the principal persons, who 
w’ere made prisoners Among the latter w ere three sons of Sandauce, 
the king’s sister, whom he sent immediately to ThemistocleSj and it 
IS said, tliat by the direction of Euphrantides the diviner, m pur- 
suance of some oracle, they were all sacnficed to Bacchus Omesies 
After this, Anstides placed a strong guard round the island, to take 
notice of such as were dnven ashore there, that so none of his fhends 
might pensh, nor any of the enemy escape F or about Psyttaha the 


1 The itraUgem vm to aei^ ono to ae- therctore i( the Fctslass weio dcslnnu to 
quint the eawny that the Creelu were enuh them at once, thor mtut fall upon 
4 o!iig to quit the ettalte of Salamis, and them Immediatelr hefote ther dlipcned. 
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batde raged tlie most/ and the greatest efforts w ere made, as appears 
from the trophj' erected ftere. 

A\Tien Ae battle was over, Themjstocles, by vay of sorading 
Aristides, said, That great ^mgs were already done, but greater 
still Temamed, for they might conquer Asia m Europe, by making 
all the sail they could to the Hellespont, to break down the bndge ” 
But Anstides exclaimed against the proposal, and bade him think 
no more of it, but ratlier consider and enquire what would be the 
speediest method of dnving the Persians out of Greece, lest finding 
himself shut up with such immense forces, and no way left to escape, 
necessity might bring him to fight with the most desperate courage 
Hereupon, Theimstocles sent to Xerxes the second time, by the 
eunuch Amaces, one of the pnsoners,® to acquaint him privately 
that the Greeks were strongly mclmed to make the best of their 
way to the Hellespont to destroy the bndge which he had left there, 
but that, in order to save his royal person, Themistocles w’as using 
his best endeavours to dissuade them from it Xerxes terrified at 
tlus news, made all possible haste to the Hellespont^ leaving Mar- 
donius behind him with the land forces, consisting of 300,000 
of his best troops 

In the strength of such an army Mardonius wras very formidable, 
and the fears of the Greeks were heightened by his menacmg 
letters, which were m this style "At sea in your wooden towers 
you have defeated landmen, unpractised at the oar, but there are 
still die wide plains of Thessaly and the fields of Bceotia, where both 
horse and foot may fight to the best advantage." To the Athenians 
he wrote in particular, being authorized by £e king to assure them 
that their city should be rebuilt, large sums bestowed upon them, 
and the sovereignty of Greece put m their hands, if they would take 
no farther share in the war* 

As soon as the Lacedaemonians had intelligence of these proposals, 
they were greatly alarmed, and sent ambassadors to Athens, to 
entreat the people to send their wives and children to Sparta,* and 
to accept from them what was necessary for the support of such as 
were in years, for the Athenians, having lost both their city and 
their country, were certainly in great distress Yet when they had 
heard what the ambassadors had to say, they gate them such an 
answer, by the direction of Anstides, as can never be sufficiently 
admired They said,'" They could easily forgive their enemies for 
tlimking that everything w’as to be purchased with silver and gold, 
because they had no idea of anything more excellent; but they 


1 The gtiat sea-figlit ot Salamis 

4S0 B.C. 

2 This expedient answered two purposes 
Br it he drove the line ot Persia out of 
Europe , and in appearance conferred an 
ohhgation upon him, which mig;bt be re- 
membered to the advantage ol Tbemisto- 
clcs, when he came to have occasion for it. 

t He made these proposals hr Alex- 
ander, Idng of Afacedott, who delivered 
them in a set speech. 


4 They did notimposo to the Athenian, 
to send their wives and children to Sparta, 
bnt only offered to mi^tain them dnnni 
the war They observed, that theoiiginai 
quarrel was between the Persians and 
Athenians that the Athenians were 
always wont to be the foremost in Qte 
cause of liberty, and that there was no 
reason to behove the Persians would 
observe any terms with the people they 
hated. 
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could not help being displeased that the Lacedaemonians should 
regard only their present poverty and distress, and, forgetful of their 
virtue and magnanimity, call upon them to fight for Greece for the 
paltry consideration of a supply of provisions ” Aristides having 
drawn up his answer in the form of a decree, and called aD the 
ambassadors to an apdience in full assembly, bade those of 
Sparta tell the Lacedaemonians, That the people of Athens 
would not take all the gold either above or under ground for 
the liberties of Greece 

As for those of Mardonius, he pointed to the sun, and told them, 
“As long as this luminary shines, so long will the Athenians carry 
'on war with the Persians for their country which has been laid 
waste, and for their temples which have been profaned and burned ” 
He hkeivise procured an order, that the pnests should solemnly v 
execrate all that should dare to propose am embassy to the Medes, 
or talk of deserting the alliamce of Greece 

When Mardonius had entered Attica the second time, the 
Athenians retired again to Salamis, and Anstides, who on that 
occaision went ambassador to Sparta, complained to the Lacedae- 
monians of their delay and neglect m abandoning Athens once 
more to the barbarians , and pressed them to hasten to the succour 
of that part of Greece which wais not yet fallen into the enemy’s 
hamds The Ephon gave him the hearing,^ but seemed attentive to 
nothing but miimand diversion,for It was thefestivalofHyacmthus ® 
At night, however, they selected 5000 Spartans, with orders to take 
each seven Helotes with him, and to march before morning, unknown 
to the Athenians When Aristides came to make his remonstrances 
agam, they smiled and told him, “ That he did but trifle or dream, 
since their army was at that time as far as Orestium, on theirmarch 
against the foreigners,” for so the Lacedaemonians called the bar- 
banans Anstides told them, “ It was not a time to jest, or to put 
their stratagems in practice upon their friends, but on their enemies 
This IS the account Idomenius gives of the matter, but in Aristides’s 
decree, Cimon, Xanthippus, and Myronides are said to have gone 
upon the embassy, and Anstides 

Anstides, however, was appointed to command the Athenians in 
the battle that was expected, and marched w-ith 8,000 foot to Platma 
There Pausanias, who ivas commander-in-chicf of all the confede- 
rates, joined him with the Spartans, and the other Grecian troops 
amved daily in great numbers The Persian army which was 
encamped along the nver Asopas, occupied an immense tract of 
ground and they had fortified a spot ten ihrlongs square, for their 
baggage and other things of value 


1 Tlier pat oir their answer from Urae 
to time, until they liad enlntd ten diys 
in which time they finished the wall 
across the Isthmus, Trhieh secured tlicm 
against the barbarians. 

2 Among the Sinrtans the feast of 


ITyacInthns lasted three days The first 
and lost were days of sorrow and mourn 
log for ilyadnthnss death, but tho' 
second was a day of rcjoklng, celelmited 
with all manner of dWetsions 
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In the Grecian army there was a diviner of Ehs, named Tisamenus, ’ 
who foretold certain victory to Pausanias and the Greeks in general, 
if they did not attack the enemy, hut stood only upon the defensive 
And Anstidcs, having sent to Delphi, to inquire of the oracle, 
recehed this answer “The Athenians shall be victonous if they 
address their prayers to Jupiter, to Juno of Cithseron, to Pan, and 
to tlie nymphs Sphragitides if they sacrifice to the heroes Andro- 
crates, Lcucon, Pysander, Democrates, Hj^psion, Actason,* and 
Polydius , and if they fight only m their own countiy, on the plain 
of the Eleusinian Ceres and of Proserpine ” This oracle perplexed 
Aristides not a little For the heroes to whom he w'as commanded 
to sacnfice were the ancestors of the Plataeans, and the cave of the 
nymphs Sphragitides in one of the summits of Mount Cithaeron, 
ppposite the quarter where the sun sets in the summer, and it is 
said, m that cave there was formerly an oracle, by ivhich many who 
dwdt in those parts were inspired, and therefore called Nympholeph 
On the other hand, to have me promise of victory only on condition 
of fighting in their own country, on the plain of the Eleusinian Ceres, 
was calling the Athenians back to Attica, and removing the seat 
of war to Athens 

In the meantime, Anmnestus, general of the Plataeans, dreamt 
that Jupiter the Preserver^ asked him, ** What the Greeks had de- 
termined to do?” To which he answered, “To-morrow they will 
decamp and march to Eleusis, to fight the barbanans there, agree- 
ably to the oracle” The god replied, “They quite mistake its 
meaning, for die place intended by the oracle is in the invirons of 
Plataia, and if they seek for it they will find it ” The matter being 
so dearly revealed to Anmnestus, as soon as he awoke he sent for 
die oldest and most expenenced of his countrymen, and having ad- 
vised with them and made the best inquiry, he found diat near 
Husiae, at the foot of Mount Cithteron, there was an ancient temple 
called the temple of the Eleusinian Ceres and of Proserpine He 
immediately conducted Anstides to the place, which appeared to 
be very commodious for drawing up an army of foot that was defi- 
cient m cavalry, because the bottom of Mount Cithasron extending 
as far as the temple, made the extremities of the field on that side 
inaccessible to the horse In that place w^as also the chapel of the 
hero Androcrates, quite covered with thick bushes and trees And 
that nothing might be wanting to fulfil the oracle, and confirm their 
hopes of victory, the Platasans resolved, at the motion of Anmnestus, 
to remove their boundanes bctw’eeh their country and Attica, and 
for the sake of Greece, to make a grant of those lands to the Athe- 


1 The oracle having promised Tisa- 
menus &re great victories, the I.accdie- 
tnomans were desirons ot Imving him for 
their diviner, hut he demanded to be 
admitted a dtizen of Sparta, which was 
refnsed at first. However, upon the 
approadi of the Persians, he obtained 
that privilege both for himself and his 
brother Hegios. This wonld scaxceir 


have been worth mentioning, had not 
those two been the only strangers that 
were ever made dUzens of Sparm. 

3 The nymphs of mount CSthmrDn were 
called Sphragitides, which probably had 
its name from the silence observed in it 
by the persons who went thither to be 
insnlred. rilenee being described by 
seotinp tho Ups. 
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mans that, according to the oracle, they might fight in their own 
temtones This generosity of the Flatasans gained them so much 
renoivn, that many years after, when Alexander had conquered Asia, 
he ordered the walls of Platsea to be rebuild and proclamation to be 
made by a herald at the Olympic games " That the king granted 
the Flatseans this favour on account of their virtue and generosity 
in giving up their lands to the Greeks m the Persian ivar, and 
otherwise behaving with the greatest ingour and spint” 

When the confederates came to have their several posts assigned 
them, there was a great dispute between the Tegetae and the Athe- 
nians the Tegetae insisting that as the Laredaemonians were posted 
m the right ivings, the left belonged to them , and in support of their 
claim, setting forth the gallant actions of their ancestors As the 
Athenians expressed great indignation at this, Anstides stepped 
forward and said, “ The time wiU not permit us to contest with the 
Tegetae therenoivn of their ancestors and their personal braveiy* 
but to the Spartans and to the rest of the Greel^ we say, that the 
post neither gives valour nor takes it away, and whatever post you 
assign us, we will endeavour to do honour to it, and take care to 
reflect no disgrace upon our former achievements For we are 
not come hither to quarrel with our allies, but to fight our ene- 
mies , not to make encomiums upon our forefathers, but to approve 
our own courage m the cause of Greece And the battle will 
soon shew what value our country should set on every state, 
every general, and pnvate man ” After this speech, the counal 
of war declared in favour of the Athenians, and gave them the 
command of the left wing 

While the fate of Greece was in suspense, the affairs of the 
Athenians were m a very dangerous posture For those of the best 
famihes and fortunes, being reduced by Ae war, and seeing their 
authority in the state and their distinction gone with their wealth, 
and others rising to honours and employments^ assembled pnvately 
in a house at Plataea, and conspired to abolish the democracy, and, 
if that did not succeed, to ruin all Greece, and tobetra}’ it to the 
barbanans When Anstides got intelligence of the conspiracy thus 
entered into in the camp, and found that numbers were corrupted, 
he was greatty alarmed at its happening at such a cnsis, and 
unresolved at first how to proceed^ At len^h he determined neither 
to leave the matter uninquired into, nor yet to sift it thoroughly, 
because he knew not how far the contagion had spread, and thought 
It advisable to sacrifice justice, in some degree, to the public good, 
by forbeanng to prosecute many that were guilty He, therefore, 
caused eight persons only to be apprehended, and of those eight no 
more than two, who were most guilty, to be proceeded against • 
iEs Ain« of Lampra, and Asgesias of Achamse ; and even they 
inadc their escape dunng the prosecution As for the rest he dis- 
charged them, and gave them, and all that were concerned in the 
plot, opportunity to recover their spints and change their senbments, 
as they rnight imagine that nothing was made out against them , 
but he admonished them at the same time, “ That the battle was the 
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great tribunal, where ihev might dear themselves of the diarge, and 
shew they had never followed any counsels but such as were jusl 
and useful (p their countrj." 

After this/ Mardonlus, to make a trial of the Greeks, ordered his 
cavalry, in which he w*as strongest, to skirmish with them The 
Greeks were all encamped at the foot of mount Cithmron, in strong 
and stony places ; except the Megarensians, who, to the number of 
3000, were posted on the plain, and by this means suffered much by 
the enemy's horse, who chaigcd them on every side. Unable to 
stand against such superior numbers, they despatched a messenger 
to Pausanias, for assistance. Pausanias, hearing their request, and 
seeing the camp of the Megarensians darkened with the show er of 
darts and arrows, and that uiey were forced to contract themselves 
wnthm a narrow compass, was at a loss what to resolve on; for^ he 
knew that his heavj'-armcd Spartans were not fit to act against 
cavalry He endeavoured, therefore, to awaken the emulation of 
the generals and other officers that were about him, that they might 
make it a point of honour voluntarily to undertake the defence and 
succour of the Megarensians But they all declined it, except 
Anstidcs, w'ho made an offer of his Athenians, and gave immediate 
orders to Olympiodorus, one of Uie most active of his officers, to 
advance with his select band of 300 men and some archers inter- 
mixed They were all ready m a moment, and ran to attack the 
barbarians Masistius, general of the Persian horse, a man dis- 
tinguished for his strength and graceful mien, no sooner saw them 
advancing, than he spurred his horse against them The Athenians 
received him wnth great firmness, and a sharp conflict ensued ; for 
they considered this as a specimen of the success of the whole battle. 
At last Masistius’s horse was wounded with an arrow’, and threw Ins 
nder, who could not recover himself because of the weight of his 
armour, nor yet be easily slam by the Athenians that strove which 
should do It first, because not only his body and his head, but his 
legs and arms w’cre covered with plates of gold, brass, and iron 
But the vizor of his helmet leaving part of histace open, one of them 
pierced him m the eye with the staff of his spear, and so dispatclicd 
him The Persians then left the body and fled 

The importance of this achievement appeared to the Greeks, not 
by the number of their enemies lying dead upon the field, for tliat 
.w-^ hut small, but by the mourning of the barbarians, who, in tlicir 
grief for Masistius, cut off their hair, and the manes of their horses 
and mules, and ^ed all the plain with their cries and groans, 
as having lost the man that was next to Mardonlus m courage 
and authonty. 

After this engagement with the Persian cavalry, both sides forbore 


1 The battle of I”aK>a 'ws foaglit 479 ataneo hcie related by FltLtarcIi happenea 
B.a, the year after that 'of Salamls before the Greeks left Ukctr camp at 
Bcrodctiu then about nino or ten Erythne, in order to encamp round to 
years old, end had hts aoeonnta from Flatfi^, and before the contest botsreon 
persons that were present In the battle. the Tcgotia and the Athetdans 1.1b Is. 
And he Infcrmea ns, that the citenm- ^ 29, 30, &e. 
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the combat a long time, for the diviners, from the entrails of the 
victims, equally assured the Persians and the Greeks of victory, if 
they stood upon the defensive, and threatened a total defeat to the 
ag^ssors But at length Mardonius^ seeing but a few days’ pro- 
vision left, and that the Grecian forces increased daily by the amval 
of fresh troops, grew imeasy at the delay, and resolved to pass the 
Asopus next mommg by break of day, and fall upon the Greeks, 
whom he hoped to find unprepared For this purpose he gave his 
orders over night But at midnight a man on horseback softly 
approached he Grecian camp, and, addressing himself to the 
sentinels, bade them call Anstidcs he Ahenian general to him. 
Anstides came immediately, and the unknown person said, "lam 
Alexander, king of Macedon, who, for the fnendship I bear to you, 
have exposed myself to he greatest dangers, to prevent your fighting 
under he disadvantage of a surpnse, for Mardonius will give you 
battle to-morrow , not that he is induced to it by any well-grounded 
hope or prospect of success, but by he scarcity of provisions , for 
the soothsayers, by heir ominous sacnfices and lU-boding oracles, 
endeavoured to divert him from it, but necessity forces him either 
to hazard a battle, or to sit still and see his whole army pensh 
through want ” Alexander, having thus opened himself to Aristides, 
desired him to take notice and avail himself of he intelligence, but 
not to communicate it to any other person Anstides, however, 
thought It wong to conceal it from Pausanias, who was commander- 
in-chief, but he promised not to mention the hing to any one 
besides until after the battle, and assured him at the same time, that 
if the Greeks proved victonous, the whole army should be acquamted 
with his kindness and glonous danng conduct of Alexander 
The king of Macedon, having dispatched his affair, returned, and 
Anstides went immediately to he tent to Pausanias, and laid he 
whole before him , whereupon the other officers were sent for, and 
ordered to put the troops under arms, and have hem ready for 
battle At the same time, according to Herodotus, Pausanias in- 
formed Anstides of his design to alter the disposition of the army, 
by removing the Ahenians from he left wing to the nght, and setting 
them to oppose the Persians, against whom they uould act with 
more bravery, because they had made proof of their manner of 
fighting, and wih greater assurance of success, because hey Had 
already succeeded As for the left iving, which would have to do 
wih those Greeks that had embraced the Median interest, he 
intended to command here himself® The other Ahenian officers 
thought Pausanias earned it with a partial and high hand, in moving 
them up and down like so many Helotes, at his pleasure, to face he 
boldest of he enem)r’s troops, while he left the rest of he confede- 
rates in heir posts But Anstides told hem hey were under a 


1 Aeeordlns to Herotlotas, Alexander 
lad excepted Paosanlaa ontot this charge 
of seciccr and this b mott probable, 
beeanse Fansanlas iras commander in- 
cUcf of the ormr 


* Herodotiu uystbecontrarr, namclri 
that all the Athenian otScers rrere ambi- 
tions of that post, bnt did not think 
proper to propose it for fear of dlsoblls- 
•-r the Spartans. 
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great mistake. “You contended ” said he, “a few days ago with 
the Tegetae for the command of the left wing, and valued your^ 
Upon the preference , and now, when the Spartans voluntanly 
you the right wing, which is in effect giving up to you the command 
of the whole army, you are neither pleased with the honour, nor 
sensible of the advantage, of not being obliged to fight agamst your 
countrymen and those who have the same origin with you, but 
against barhanans, your natural enemies ” 

These words had such an effect upon the Athenians, that they 
readily agreed to change posts with Uie Spartans, and nothing was 
heard ambng them but mutual exhortations to act with bravery 
They observed, “That the enemy brought neither better arms nor 
bolder hearts than they had at Marathon, but came wth the same 
bows, the same embroidered vests and profusion of gold, the same 
effeminate bodies, and the same unmanly souls For our part,” 
contmued they, “we have the same weapons and strength of body, 
together with additional spirits from our victories , and we do no^ 
like them, fight for a tract of land or a single city, but for the trophies 
of Marathon and Salamis, that the people of Athens, and not 
Miltiades and fortune, may have the glory of them ” 

"While they were thus encouraging each other, they hastened to 
their new post. But the Thebans being informed of it by deserters, 
sent and acquainted Mardonius, who, either out of fear of the 
Athenians, or from an ambition to try his strength with the Lacedse- 
monians, immediately moved the Persians to his right wing, and the 
Greeks mat were of his party to the left, opposite to the Athenians 
This change in the disposition of the enemy’s army being known, 
Pausanias made another movement, and passed to the nglit, which 
Mardonius perceiving, returned to the left^ and so still faced the 
Lacedsmonians Thus the day passed without any action at all 
In the evening the Grecians held a council of war, in which they 
determined to decamp, and take possession of a place more com- 
modious for water, because the spnngs of their present camp were 
disturbed and spoiled by the enemy’s horse 

When night was come,^ and the officers began to march at the 
head of their troops to the place marked out for a new camp, the 
soldiers followed unwillingly, and could not without great difficulty 
be kept together , for they were no sooner out of their first entrench- 
ments, than many of them made off to the city of Platma, and, eiffier 
dispersing there, or pitching their tents without any regard to dis- 
cipline, were in the utmost confusion. It happened that the 
Lacedaemonians alone ivere left behind, though against their will 
For Amompharetus, an mtrepid man, who had long been eager to 
engage, and uneasy to see the battle so often put off and delayed, 
glainly called this decampment a disgraceful flight, and declared, 
“ He would not quit his_post, but remain there ivith his troops, and 
^ stand It out against Mardonius ” 'And when Pausanias represented 

1 On tUs occasion Matdonlta did not notion he had conceived ol the Lacedre- 
M to Insult Attah^sns, reptoa'chlng him monians, who, as he protended, never fled 
with his cowardly pmdencc, and the false before qie epenur 
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to him that this measure was taken m pursuance of the counsel and ' 
determination of the confederates, he took up a large stone with both 
his hands, and throwing it at Pausanias’s feet, said, “This is my 
ballot for a battle , and I despise the timid counsels and resolves of 
others ” Pausanias was at a loss what to do, but at last sent to the 
Athenians, who by this time were advancing, and desired them to 
halt a little, that they might all proceed in a body , at the same time 
he marched with tlie rest of the troops towards Platiea, hoping by 
that means to draw Amompharetus after him. 

By tos time it was day, and Mardomus,^ who was not ignorant 
that the Greeks had quitted their camp, put his army in order of 
battle, and bore down upon the Spartans, the barbarians setting up 
such shouts, and clanking their arms m such a manner as if they 
expected to have only the plundering of fugitives and not a battle' 
And indeed it was like to have been so For though Pausanias, 
upon seeing this motion of Mardonius, stopped, and ordered every 
one'to his post, yet, either confused with his resentment against 
Amompharetus, or with the sudden attack of the Persians, he forgot 
to give his troops the word, and for that reason they neither engaged 
readily nor in a body, but contmued scattered m small parties even 
after me fight was begun 

Pausanias in the meantime offered sacrifice, but seeing no aus- 
picious tokens, he commanded the Lacedaemonians to lay dqivn their 
shields at their feet, and to stand still and attend his orders without 
opposing the enemy After this he offered other sacrifices, the Per- 
sian cavalry still advancing They were now withm bow-shot, and 
some of the Spartans were wounded, among whom was C alh crates^ 
a man that for size and beauty, exceeded tlie whole army This 
brave soldier being shot with an arrow, and ready to expire, said, 
“He did not lament his death, because he came out resolved to 
shed his blood for Greece , but he was sorry to die without having 
once draivn'his sword against the enemy ” 

If the terror of this situation was great, the steadiness and patience 
of the Spartans was n ondcrful, for they made no defence against 
the enemy’s charge, but waiting the time of Heaven and their gene- 
ral, suffered themselves to be wounded and slam in their ranks 

Some say, that as Pausanias ivas sacrificing and praying at a 
little distance from the hnes, certain Lydians coming suddenly upon 
him, seized and scattered the sacred utensils, and that Pausanias 
and those about him having no weapons, drove them away with 
rods and scoutges And thej will ha\e it to be m imitation of this 


1 Baving passed the Asopos, bo camo 
up with iho lACedtemonians and Tegetic, 
who Treie separated from the iMd]' of the 
atmir, to the number of &3,000 Fan- 
sanies flnding himself thus attacked by 
the whole Feialan army, despatched » 
messenger to acquaint the Athenians, 
who had taken another route, with the 
^nger he was In The Athenians Im* 
mediately put tbemselrcs on their march 


to succour their distressed allies, but 
wore attacked, and to their greot regret, 
prevented by those Greeks who sided 
snth the Persians. The battle being 
thus fought In two different places, the 
Spartans were the first who broke Into 
the centre of the Persian army, and 
after a most obstinate resistance, put 
them to flight. 
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assault of the Ljdians that they celebrate a festival at Sparta now. 
in which bo>s arc scourged round die altar^ and which concludes 
with n, march called the Lydian inarch 
Pausanias^ extremely afflicted at these circumstances, while the 
pnest oflered sacrifice upon sacnficc, turning tow’ards the temple of 
Juno, and with tears tndding from his eyes and uplifted hands, 
pra> ed to tliat goddess the protectress of Citlimron, and to the other 
tutelar deities of the Platarans, “ That if the fates had not decreed 
that the Grecians should conquer, they might at least be permitted 
to sell their lives dear, and show the enemy by tlicir deeds that they 
had brave men and experienced soldiers to deal with ” 

The very moment that Pausanias was uttering tins prayer, the 
tokens so much desired appeared in the victim, and the diviners 
announced him victory. Orders were immediately given to the 
whole army to come to action, and the Spartan phalanx all at once 
had the appearance of some fierce animal erecting his bristles, and 
preparing to exert his strength Tlie barbarians then saw clearly 
that they had to do with men who were ready to spill the last drop 
of their blood ; and therefore, covenng themselves with their targets, 
shot their arrows against the Lacedaemonians The Lacedaemo* 
mans moving forward in a close compact body, fell upon the Per- 
sians, and foremg their targets from them, directed their pikes 
agamst their faces and breasts, and brought many of them to tlie 
ground However, when tliey were down they continued to give 
proofs of their strength and courage, for they laid hold on the pikes 
with their naked hands and broke them , and tlien spnnging up 
betook themselves to their swords and battle-axes, and wresting 
away their enemies' shields and grappling close with them, made a 
long and obstinate resistance 

The Athenians all this while stood still expecting the Lacedm- 
monians ; but when the noise of the battle reached them, and an 
officer, as we are told, despatched by Pausanius, gave them an account 
that the engagement was begun, they hastened to his assistance , 
and as they were crossing the plain towards the place where the 
noise was heard, the Greeks who sided witli the enemy pushed 
against them. As soon as Aristides saw tliem, he advanced a con- 
siderable way before his troops, and calling out to them with all his 
force, conjured them by the gods of Greece, “ To renounce this im- 
pious war, and not oppose the Athenians who were running to the 
succour of those that were now tlie first to hazard their lives for ^e 
safety of Greece.” But finding that instead of hearkening to him, 
they approached in a hostile manner, he quitted his design of going 
to assist the Lacedaemonians, and joined battle with these 5000 
'Greeks But the greatest part soon gave way and retreated, espe- 
cially when they heard that the barbarians were put to flight Ihe 
sharpest part of this action is pid to have been with the Thebans , 
among whom the first in quality and power, having embraced the 
Median interest, by their authonty earned out the common people 
against their inclination 

The battle thus divided into two parts, the Lacedaimomans first 
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broke and routed the Persians , and Mardonius^ himself was slain 
by a Spartan named Anmnestus,” who broke his skull with a stone, 
as the oracle of iGnphiaraus had foretold him For Mardonius had 
sent a Lydian to consult this oracle, and at the sametime a Canan 
to the cave of Trophonius * The pnest of Trophonius answered the 
Carian in his own language , but the Lydian, as he slept in the 
temple of Amphiaiaus,^ thought he saw a minister of the god ap- 
proach him, who commanded him to be gone, and upon his refus^, 
threw a great stone at his head, so that he beheved himself killed 
by the blow 

The barbanans flying before the Spartans, were pursued to their 
camp which they had fortified with wooden walls And soon after 
the Athenians routed the Thebans, killing 300 persons of the first 
distinction on the spot Just as the Thebans began to give way, 
news \vas brought that the barbanans were shut up and besieged m 
their wooden fortification , the Athenians therefore, suffering the 
Greeks to escape, hastened to assist m the siege , and finding that 
the Lacedaemonians, unskilled in the storming of walls, made but a 
slow progress, they attacked and took the camp® with a prodigious 
slaughter of the enemy For it is said that out of 300,000 men only 
40,000 escaped wth Artabazus ,® whereas of those that fought in the 
cause of Greece, no more were slam than 1360, among whom were 
52 Athenians, aU, according to Clidemus, of the tnbe of Aiantis, 
which greatly distinguished itself in that action And therefore, by 
order of the Delphic oracle, the Aiantidm offered a yearty sacrifice 
of thanksgiving for the victory of tlie nymphs Sphrapttaes^ having 
the expense defrayed out of the treasury The Lacediemonians lost 
91, and the Tegetae 16 But it is surpnsing Uiat Herodotus should 
say, that these were the only Greeks that engaged the barbanans, 
and that no other were concerned m the action For both the 
number of the slain, and the monuments show, that it was the com- 
mon achievements of the confederates , and the altar erected on 
that occasion would not have had the following mscnption, if only 
three states had engaged, and the rest sat still 

The Greehs their covutiy freed— the Persians slain. 

Hare rear d this altar on the glorlons Add, 

To freedom's patron, love. 


1 Mardonins, mounted on a nrhlte horse, 
sicnallzed himself greatly, and at the head 
of 1000 chosen men, klUed a great number 
of the enemy , but irhcn he fell, the whole 
Persian army was easily routed. 

s In some copleshe is caUed Diamnestns 
Arimnestus was general of the Platseans 

3 The care of Trgpbonlns was near the 
city of Labadia In Bceotia, above Delplil 
Mardonius had sent to consult, not only 
this oracle, but almost all the otlier orodes 
In the country, so restless and uneasy was 
he about the event of the war 

4 Amphlaraus, In his lirctime, had been 
1 great interpreter of dreams, and there- 
lore, after his death, gave his oracles by 
dicains (or which pnrpose those tb^t coz}. 


suited him slept in his temple, on the skin 
of a ram, which they had sactiilced toliim 
a The spoil was inunense,- consisting of 
vast stuns of money, of gold and sUtcr 
cups, vessels, tables bracelets, rich beds, 
and all sorts of furniture. 'They gave the 
tenth of Id] to Fausanlas. 

G Artabazus, who, from Mardonius s Im- 
prudent conduct, had too well foreseen 
the misfortune that bcfcl him, after bit ing 
distinguished himself In the engagement, 
made a timely retreat with the 40,000 men 
ho commanded, aidvcd safe at Byzantium, 
and from thence passed over Into Asia. 
Besides these, only 8000 men eseape4.~ 
llEROUOT L tz. c. 81— CO. 
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This battle was fought on the fourth of BoLdromion [Sejifmierl 
according to die Athenian way of reckoning, but according to the 
TJceotian computation, on tlie twenty-fourtli of the month Panemus 
And on that day there is still a general asscmbl) of the Greeks at 
Plataja, and the Plataians sacrifice to Jupiter ihe Dcliveter^ for tlie 
inctor} Nor is tins dificrcnce of days m tlie Grecian months to be 
wondered at, since even now, when the science of astronomy is so 
much improted, the months in the calendar begin and end 
differently in different places. 

This \Tclory w ent near to be the ruin of Greece For the Athen- 
ians, unwnlling to allow tlie Spartans the honour of the day, or to 
consent that Siey should erect the trophy, would have referred it to 
the decision of the sword, had not Anstides taken great pains to 
explain the matter, and pacify the other generals, particularly Lco- 
crates and MjTonides, and persuading tlicm to leave it to the judge- 
ment of the Greeks A council was called accordingly, m w'hich 
Tfaeogiton ga\e it as his opinion, “ That those two states should 
give up the palm to a third, if they desired to prci'cnt a end war” 
Then Cleocritus the Corinthian, rose up, and it was expected he 
would set forth the pretensions of Corinth to the prize of \alour, as 
the city next m dignit) to Sparta and Athens, but they were most 
agreeably surprised when they found that he spoke in behalf of the 
Platasans, and proposed, “ That, all disputes laid aside, tlie palm 
should be adjudged to them, since neither of the contenoing parties 
coidd be jealous of them” Aristides was tlie first to gneupthe 
point for the AUicnians, and then Pausanias did the same for the 
Laccdcemonians ' 

The confederates thus reconciled, So talents were set apart for 
the Platseans, with which they built a temple, and erected a statue 
to Mmerva, adorning the temple wnth paintings, w'hich to tins day 
retain their original beauty and lustre Both the Laccdtemonians 
and Athenians erected trophies separately , and sending to consult 
the oracle at Delphi about the sacnfice tliey w'cre to offer, tliey were 
directed by Apollo “ To build an altar to Jupiter //ie Deliverer^ but 
not to offer any sacrifice upon it till they had extinguished all Uie 
fire m the country (because it had been polluted by the barbarians), 
and supplied themselves wtli pure fire from tlie common altar at 
Delphi ” Hereupon the Grecian generals w’ent all over tlie country 
and caused die fires to be put out, and Euclndas, a Platrean, under- 
taking to fetch fire wdth all imaginable speed from the altar of the 
god, went to Delphi, sprinkled and purified himself there with water, 
put a crown of laurel on his head, took fire from the altar, and then 
hastened back to Plataja, where he arrived before sun-set, tlius per- 
forming a journey of looo fuilongs in one day But, having saluted 
his fellow-citizens, and delivered the fire, he fell down on the spot 
and presently expired The Flatacans earned him to the temple of 


1 As to indlvldaals, when they camo to that had saved IdmaeU at Tliemopyho, 
determine which had boharcdwjth most and now xriped oft tho lilenush ot bis 
conrtec, they oU gave judgment in favouT toimer conduct by a glorious death. 

Ot Axistodemus, who was tho only ono 

* 7 
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Diana^ sumamed Eucleia, and buned hun there, putting this short 
inscnption on his tomb — 

Hero Ucs EuehiSas Trho wont to Helphl, and lotnxnod the same day 

As for Eucletay the generality believe her to be Diana, and call 
her by that name, but some say she was daughter to Hercules, and 
Myrto the daughter of Menoeceus, and sister of Patroclus, and that 
dying a virgin, she had divine honours paid her by the Boeotians 
and Leocnans For m the market-place of every city of theirs she 
has a statue and an altar, where persons of both sexes that are 
betrothed offer sacndce before mamage. 

In the first general assembly of the Greeks after this victory, 
Aristides proposed a decree, “ That deputies from all the states of 
Greece should meet annually at Platae?!, to sacnfice to Jupiter the 
deliverer, and that every fifth year tihey should celebrate the games 
of Itbet ty that a general levy should be made through Greece of 
10,000 foot, looo horse, and loo ships, for the ivar against the 
barbarians and that the Platseans should be exempt, being set 
apart for the service of the god, to propitiate him in behalf of 
Greece, and consequently their persons to be esteemed sacred.” 

These articles passing into a law, the Platajans undertook to 
celebrate the anniversary of those that were slam and buned in that 
place, and they continue it to this day On the sixteenth day of 
Maimacterion [Nov], which with the Boeotians is the month 
Alalcomemus, tlie procession begins at break of day, preceded by a 
trumpet which sounds the signal of battle. Then follow several 
chanots full of garlands and branches of myrtle, and next to the 
chariots is led a black bull Then come some young men that are 
free-born, carrying vessels full of wine and milk, for the libations, 
and cruets of oil and perfumed essences no slave being allowed to 
have any share in this ceremony, sacred to die memory of men that 
died for liberty The procession closes with the Archon of Platea, 
who at other times is not allowed either to touch iron, or to wear 
any garments but a white one , but tliat day he is clotlied with a 
purple robe, and girt with a sword and carrying in his hand a- 
water-pot, taken out of the public hall, he walks through the midst 
of the city to the tombs Then he takes water in the pot out of a 
fountain, and, with his own hands, ivashes the little pillars of the 
monuments,^ and rubs them with essences After this iie kiUs tlie 
bull upon a pile of wood , and having made his supplications to the 
terrestnal Jupiter ,* and to Mercury, he invites those brave men who 
fdl in the cause of Greece to the funeral banquet, and the streams 
of blood Last of all he fills a boul with wine, and pounng it 
out, he says, “I present this bowl to the men who died for 


1 It appears from an eplsiam of Calll- 
machns that It was enstomary to place 
lltOo pillars npon the monuments, rrhlch 
the friends of the deceased perfumed with 
essences, and crowned with flowers 
a The terrestrial Jnplter Is Pluto, who. 
as weU os the celestial, had Ids hicreur} 


or else borrowed the messenger of the 
gods of his brother To be sure, there 
might be as well two Mercuries as two 
Jupltcrs, but the conducting of souls to 
the shades below, Is reckoned part of the 
ofllce of tliat Mercut} who walls upon the 
Jupiter of tho ^Ics 
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flic liberties of Greece” Such is the ceiemony still obsemd 
by the Platscans 

Wlien the Athenians were returned home, Aristides, observing 
that tliey used their utmost endeavours to make the government 
entirely dcmocratical, considered, on one side, that the people 
deserved some attention and respect, on account of their gallant 
beha\^our ; and, on tlie other, that being elated with their victories, 
It would be difficult to force them to depart from their purpose , and 
therefore he caused a decree to be made, that all tlie citizens should 
have a share m the administration, and tliat the Archons should be 
chosen out of Uie whole body of them 

Themistocles having one day declared to the general assembly 
that he had thought of an expedient which was very salutary to 
Athens,^ but ought to be kept secret, he was ordered to communicate 
It to Anstides only, and abide by his judgment of it Accordingly 
he told him, his project was to bum the whole fleet of the con- 
federates , by which means the Athenians would be raised to the 
sovereignty of all Greece Aristides then returned to the assembly, 
and acquainted the Athenians, “ That nothing could be more ad- 
vantageous tlian die project of Themistocles, nor anything more un- 
just” And upon his report of the matter, they commanded 
Tlicmistoclcs to give over all thoughts of it Such regard had that 
people for justice, and so much confidence m the mtegrity of 
Anstides 

Some time (eight j-ears) after this he was joined in commission 
with Cimon, and sent against the barbarians , where, observing 
that Fausanias and the other Spartan generals behaved with ex- 
cessive haughtiness, he chose a quite different manner, shewing much 
mildness and condescension in liis whole conversation and address, 
and prevailing with Cimon to behave with equal goodness and 
affability to the whole league Thus he insensibly drew the chief 
command from the Lacedaemonians, not by force of arms, horses, 
or ships, but by Ins gentle and obliging deportment For the 
justice of Anstides, and the candour of Cimon, having made Uie 
Athenians very agreeable to the confederates, their regard was in- 
creased by tlie contrast they found in Pausanias's avance and 
seventy of manners For he never spoke to the officers of the 
allies but with sharpness and anger, and he ordered many of their 
men to be flogged, or to stand all day with an iron anchor on their 
shoulders He would not suffer any of them to provide themselves 
witli forage, or straw to he on, or to go to the springs for watei, 
before the Spartans were supjilied, but placed his servants there 
with rods, to dnve'away those that should attempt it And when 
Anstides was going to remonstrate with him upon it, he knit his 
brows, and, telling him, " He was not at leisure,” refused to hear him. 

From that time the sea-captains and land-officers of the Greeks, 
particularly those of Chios, Samos, and Lesbos, pressed Anstides 
to take upon him the command of me confederate forces, and to re- 


I Thb was betora ttio bsUIo ol Piattca, at tbc ilma when Xerxes was driven Into Aria. 
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ceive them into his protection, since they had long desired to be 
delivered from the Spartan yoke, and to act under the orders of the 
Athenians He answered, “ Tliat he saw the necessity and justice 
of what they proposed, but that the proposal ought first to be con- 
firmed by some act, which would make it impossible for the troops 
to depart from their resolution” Hereupon Uliades of Samos, 
md Antagoras of Chios, conspinng together, ' went boldly and 
Hacked Fausanias’s galley at the head of the fleet Pausanias, 
jpon this insolence, cried out in a menacing tone, “ He would soon 
shew those fellows they had not ofiered tins insult to his ship, but 
to their own countries ” But they told_him, “ The best thmg he 
could do was to retire, and thank fortune for fighting for him at 
Plataea, for that nothing but the regard they had for that great 
action restrained the Greeks from \vreaking their just vengeance 
on him” The conclusion was, that they quitted the Spartan 
banners, and ranged themselves under those of the Athenians 
On this occasion, the magnanimity of the Spartan people appeared 
with great lustre. For as soon as they perceived their generals 
were spoiled with too much power, tliey sent no more, but 
voluntanly gave up their pretensions to the chief command , choos- 
ing rather to cultivate m their citizens a principle of modesty and 
tenaciousness of the laws and customs of their country, than to 
possess die sovereign command of Greece 
While the Lacedasmonians had the command, the Greeks paid a 
certam tax towards the war , and now, being desirous that every 
city might be more equally rated, they begged the favour of the 
Athenians that Aristides might take it upon him, and give him in- 
structions to inspect their lands and revenues, in order to proportion 
the burden of each to its ability « 

Aristides, invested with this authonty, which, in a manner, made 
him master of all Greece, did not abuse it For though he went 
out poor, he returned poorer, having settled the quotas of the several 
states, not only justly and disinterested!}, but with so much tender- 
ness and humanity, that his assessment was agreeable and con- 
venient to all And as the anacnts praised the times of Saturn, so 
the alhes of Athens blessed the settlements of Anstides, calling it ihe 
hapiy foi turn of Greece a compliment which soon after appeared 
still more just, when this taxation was twice or three times as high 
For that of Anstides amounted only to 460 talents , and Pencles 
increased it almost one third for Thucydides uTites, that at the 
beginnmg of the war, the Athenians received from tlieir alhes 600 
talents , and after the death of Pencles, those that had the ad- 
ministration in their hands raised it bylitUe and little to the sum of 
1300 talents Not that the war grew more expensive, either by its 
length or want of success, but because they had accustomed the 
people to receive distnbutions of money for the public spectacles 
and other purposes, and had made tliem fond of erecting mag- 
nificent statues and temples 

The great and illustnous character which Anstides acquired by 
the equity of Hus taxation, piqued Themictocles , and he cn- 
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deavoured to turn the praise bestowed upon him into ndicule, by 
sajung " It was not the praise of a man, but of a money-chest, to 
keep treasure wnthout diminution ” By this he took but a feeble 
re\enge for the freedom of Anstides For one day Themistocles 
happening to say, that he looked upon it as the principal excel- 
lence of a general to know and foresee the designs of the enemy 
Anstides answered, " That is indeed a necessary quahfication , but 
there is another I'ery excellent one, and highly becoming a general, 
and that is, to have dean hands ” 

When Anstides had settled the articles of alliance, he called upon 
the confederates to confirm them with an oath ; which he himself 
took on the part of the Athenians ; and, at the same time that he 
uttered tlie execration on diose who should break the articles, he 
threw red-hot pieces of iron mto the sea.^ However, when the 
urgency of affairs afterwards required the Athenians to govern 
Greece with a stncter hand than those conditions justified, he ad- 
vised them to let the consequences of the perjury rest with him, 
and pursue the path which expediency pointed out® Upon the 
whole, Theophrastus says, that m aU his owti private concerns, and 
in those of his fdlow-citizens, he was inflexibly just ; but in affairs 
of state, he did many thmgs accordmg to the exigency of the case, 
to serve his country, which seemed often to have need of the assist- 
ance of injustice. And he rdates, that when it was debated in 
council, whether the treasures deposited at Delos should be brought 
to Athens, as the Samians had advised, though contrary to treaties, 
on its coming to his turn to speak, he said, “ fi was not just, but it 
was expedient” 

This must be said, that though he extended the dominions of 
Athens over so many people, he himself still continued poor, and 
esteemed his poverty no less a glory than all the laurels he had won 
The following is a dear proof of it Calhas the torch-bearer, who 
was his near relation, was prosecuted in a capital cause by his 
enemies When they had alleged what they had against him, which 
was nothing verj' flagrant, they launched out into something foreign 
to their own chaige, and thus addressed the judges " You know 
Anstides, iho son of Lysimadius, who is justly the admiration of all 
Greece IVhen you see with what a garb he appears in public, in 
what inanner do you think he must live at home^ Must not he 
who shivers here with cold for ivant of dotlimg, be almost famished 
there, and destitute of aU necessaries ? yet this is the man, whom 
Calhas, his cousm-german, and the nchest man in Athens, ab- 
solutely n^lects, and leaves, wuth his wife and children, in such 
wTctchedness , though he has often made use of him, and availed 


1 As mncli as to say, os the fire in these Uon In trnUi or reason, and \rhieh in, the 
pieces ot iron is extingnishedln a moment, end wiU be prodnctiTC ot mm rather than 

so ww their days he csUnct who break adTOntace, as ail those nations irill find 
thU mi cnant. arho avail themscU cs of injustice to sen o 

a Thus ci en the just, the upnght Arts- a present occasion i or so much xcpnta 

tides mane a distinction between his tion is so much power, and states, as 

privsto and political conscience A dis- well as private persons, are respectable 

Unction wbicli has no manner of founds- only in their character 
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himself of Iiis mtetest with you ” Callias perceiving that this point 
affected and exasperated his judges more ^an anyt&ng else^ called 
for Aristides to testify before the court, that he had many times 
offered him considerable sums, and strongly pressed him to accept 
them, but he had always refused them, in such terms as these “It 
better becomes Anstides to glory in his poverty, than Calhas in his 
ndies, for we see every day many people make a good as well as a 
bad use of nches, but it is hard to find one that bears poverty ivith a 
noble spint , and they only are ashamed of it who are po'or against 
their wilL” When Aristides had given m his evidence, there was not 
a man m the court who did not leave it with an mclination rather to 
be poor mth him than nch wth Callias This particular we have 
from iEschmes, the disciple of Socrates And Plato, among all 
that were accounted great and illustrious men in Athens, judged^ 
none but Anstides worthy of real esteem As for Themistodes, 
Cimon, and Pendes, they filled the city with magnificent buildings, 
with wealth, and Ae vain superfluities of life, but virtue was die 
only object that Anstides had m view m the whole course of his 
administration 

We have extraordinary instances of the candour with which he 
behaved towards Themistodes For though he was his constant 
enemy in all affairs of government, and the means of his banishment, 
yet when Themistodes was accused of capital cnmes against the 
state, and he had an opportunity to pay him in kind, he indulged 
not die least revenge, but while Alcmaeon, Cimon, and many others 
were accusing him and driving him into exile, Anstides alone neither 
did nor said anything to his disadvantage , for as he bad not envied 
his prospenty, so now he did not rejoice in his misfortunes 

As to the death of Anstides, some say it happened m Pontus, 
whither he had sailed about some business of the state, others say 
he died at Athens, full of days, honoured and admired by his fellow- 
citizens , but Craterus the Macedonian gives us another account of 
the death of this great man He tells us, that after the banishment 
of Themistodes, the insolence of the people gave encouragement to 
a number of villianous informers who, attacking the greatest and 
best men, rendered them obnoxious to the populace, now much 
elated witii prospenty and power Anstides himself was not spared, 
but on a charge brought against him by Diophantus of Amphitrope, 
ivas condemned for taking a bnbe of the lonians at the time he 
levied the tax. He adds, that being unable to pay his fine, which 
was fifty he sailed to some part of Ionia and there died 

But Craterus gives us no wntten proof of this assertion, nor does he 
alli^e any register of court or decree of tlie people, though on other 
occasions he is full of such proofs, and constantly cites his author 
The other histonans, ivithout exception, who have given us accounts 
of the unjust bdiaviour of the people of Athens to tlieir generals, 
among many other instances, aivell upon the banishment of The- 
mistocles, the imprisonment of Miltiades, the fine imposed upon 
Pericles, and the death of Paches, who, upon receiving sentence, 
killed himself in the judgment-ball at the foot of the tribunal Not 
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do they forget the banishment of Aristides, but they say not one 
word of this condemnation 

Besides, his monument is still to be seen at Phalereum, and is 
said to have been erected at the public charge, because he did not 
leave enough to defray the expenses of his funeral. They inform 
us too, that the city provided for the marriage of fiis daughters, and 
that eadi of tliem had 3000 drachvm to her portion out of the trea- 
sury, and to his son Lysimachus, the people of Athens gave 100 
vnnai of silver, and a plantation of as many acres of land, with a 
pension of four drachnta a-day the whole being confirmed to him 
by a decree draivn up by Alcibiades Callisthenes adds, that Lysi- 
machus at his death, leaving a daughter named Polycrite,the people 
ordered her the same subsistence ivith those that had conquered at 
the Olympic games. Demetnus the Phalerean, Hieronymus of 
Rhodes, Aristoxenus the musician, and Aristotle himself, (if the 
treatise concerning nobility is to be reckoned among his genuine 
works,) relate that Myrto, a grand-daughter of Aristides, ivasmamed 
to Socrates the philosopher, who had another wife at the same time, 
but took her because she was m extreme want, and remained a 
■widow on account of her poverty But this is sufficiently confuted 
by Pansetius m his life of that philosopher 

The same Demetnus, m his account of Socrates, tells us, he re* 
membered one Lysimachus, grandson to Anstides, who plied con 
stantly near the temple of Bacdius, having certain tables by which 
he interpreted dreams fora livelihood, and that he himself procured 
a decree by which his mother and aunt had three oboh a-day each 
allowed for their subsistence He further acquaints us, that when 
afterwards he undertook to reform tlie Athenian laws, he ordered 
each of those women a drachma a-day Nor is it to be wondered 
at that this people took so much care of those that lived with him 
at Athens, when having heard that a grand-daughter of Anstogiton 
hved m mean circumstances m Lemnos, and continued unmarried 
by reason of her poverty, they sent for her to Athens, and married 
her to a man of a considerable family, giving her for a portion an 
estate in the borough of Potamos That city, even m our days, con- 
tinues to give so many proofs of her benevolence and humanity, 
that she is deservedly amnired and applauded by all the world. 


THEMISTOCLES. 

The family of Themistocles was too obscure to raise him to distinc- 
tion He was the son of N eodes, an inferior citizen of Athens, of the 
ward of Phrear, and die tribe of Leontis By his mother's side, he 

1 Thongh this mar seem no oxtraordl. tlie Acarnenseeof Axistophanes The poet 
tuny matter to ns, being only about half- indeed speaLs of one sent to the king of 
a crown of out money, yet in fltose days Fotsia, at whoso court an ambassador was 
it was For an ambassador was aUowcd pretty sure to bo enriched, 
only two drachmto a day, as appears Irom 
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IS said to have been illegitimate,^ according to the following verses 

!FhOTieh born In Thrace, Abrotonon name, 

Mjr son enrols me In the lists of fame, ^ ' 

Tho great Themistoclcs 

^ i J 

Yet Phanias writes, that the mother of Themistocles was of Cana, 
not of Thrace, and that her name was not Abrotonon but Euterpe 
Neanthes mentions Halicarnassus as the city to which she belonged 
But be that as it may, when all die illegitimate youth assembled at 
Cynosarges, in the ivrestling-nng dedicated to Hercules, ^vlthout the 
gates, which ivas appointed for that purpose, because Hercules him- 
self was not altogether of divine extraction, but had a mortal for his 
mother, Themistocles found means to persuade some of the young 
noblemen to go to Cynosarges, and take their exercise with him 
This was an ingenious contrivance to take away 'the distinction 
between the illegitimate or aliens, and tlie legitimate, whose parents 
were both Athenians It is plain, however, that he was related to 
the house of the Lycomedse,® for Simonides informs us, that when a 
chapel of that family, in the ward of Phyle, where the mysteries of 
Ceres used to be celebrated, was burned down by the barbanans, 
Tbemistodcs rebuilt it, and adorned it w'lth pictures ' 

It appears that, when a boy, he was full of spint and fire, quick 
of apprehension, naturally inclined to bold attempts, and hkely to 
make a great statesman His hours of leisure and vacation he 
spent, not like other boys, in idleness and play , but he was always 
imenting and composmg declamations, tlie subjects of ivhicli w'ere 
either the impeachment or defence of some of nis schoolfellows, so 
that his master would often say, “ Boy, you will be nothing common 
or indifferent You will either be a blessing or a curse to the com- 
munity ” As for moral philosophy and the polite arts, he learned 
them but slowly, and with little satisfaction, but instrucbons in 
political knowledge, and the administration of public affairs, he 
received with an attention above his years, because they suited his 
genius When, therefore, he was laughed at, long after, in company 
where free scope was given to raillery, by persons who passed as 
more accomplished in what ivas called genteel breeding^ he was 
obliged to answer them with some asperity “’Tis true I never 
learned how to tune a harp, or play upon a lute, but I know how to 
raise a small and inconsiderable city to glory and greatness ” 
Stesimbrotus, indeed, informs us that Themistocles studied natural 
philosophy, both under Anaxagoras and Melissus , but in this he 
errs against chronology for when Pericles, who was much j ounger^ 


1 It was a law at Athens, that every 
citizen who had a foreigner to his mother 
slionld be dccnicd a bastanl, though bom 
In wodlock, and shonid consequently be 
Incapable of inheriting his fathers estate 
3 the Tycomedv were a family In 
Atlicns who (according to ransantasjhad 
the care of the sacrinccs otfered to Cisres , 
and in thatclnpsl nlilcii Tlicscus rebuilt, 
initiations and other mi-stcncs were ccle 
bmted. 


3 Anaxagoras was bom In tbo first year 
of thorotli oli'mplad, Tiiemisloclcswon 
tho batUc of Salamis the fitstjearof the 
75th oI>mplad, and Srclissns defended 
Samos against Pericles the last > car of tho 
Sltli a1>mplad Themistoclcs, therefore, 
conld neither stndy under Anaxngoms, 
avhowasonli tncnti jeats old when that 
general gained tlie battle of Salamis, nor 
jet under hlcllssus, wlio did not bc^n to 
Uoarish till 30 J ears after tliat battla 
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than Thcmistoclcs, besieged Samos, Mclissus defended it, and 
Anaxagoras lived wth Pericles. Those seem to deserve more 
attention who say that Themistocles was a follower of Mnesiphilus 
the Phreanan, who was nc.ther orator nor natural philosopher, but 
a professor of what was then called wnsdom,* which consisted in a 
knowledge of the arts of government, and the practical part of poli- 
tical prudence. This was a sect formed upon the pnnciples of 
Solon,* and descending in succession from him ; but when the 
science of government came tobemKed witli forensic arts, and 
passed from action to mere words, its professors, instead of sages 
were called sophists* Tlicmistoclcs, however, was conversant m 
public business, when he attended the lectures of Mnesiphilus 
In the first sallies of youth he was irregular and unsteady, as he 
follow'cd his owTi disposition, without any moral restraints He lived 
in extremes, and these extremes were often of the worst kind But 
he seemed to apologize for this afterwards, when he obsen’cd, that 
//le wildest colts make the best liofses, when they come to be propel ly 
broke and manat^ed The stones, however, w’hich some tell us — of 
his father’s disinhenting him, and Ins mother's laying violent hands 
upon herself, because she could not bear the thoughts of her son’s 
infamy— seem to be quite fictitious Others, on the contrary, say 
that his father, to dissuade him from accepting any public employ- 
ment, shewed him some old galleys that lay worn out and neglected 
on the sea shore, just as the populace neglect their leaders when 
they have no farther service for them 
Themistocles had an early and violent inclination for public busi- 
ness, and was so strongly smitten with the love of glory, with an 
ambition of the highest station, tliat he involved himself m trouble- 
some quarrels with persons of the first rank and influence m the 
state, particularly with Anstides, the son of Lysimachus, who always 
opposed him Their enmity began early, but the cause, as Anston 
the philostmher relates, was nothing more than their regard for 
Ptesileus of Tcos After tins their disputes continued about public 
affairs j and the dissimilarity of their lives and manners naturally 
added to it Anstides was of a mild temper and of great probity 
He managed the concerns of government with mflexiWe justice, not 
with a view to ingratiate himself with the people, or to promote his 


1 The first sages ■were in rcalltj 
poUtieians, who gave rules and precepts 
for the government of communitfes 
Thales was the first who canted his specu- 
lations Into phrsics 

2 Durlns tlifi space of about 120 years 

3 The Sophists were rather rhetoricians 
than philosophers, shilled in words, but 
superficial In knowledge, as Ciogoncs 
lAcrlms Informs us I’rotagoms, who 
flourished about the Slth olympiad, a litUe 
before the birth of Plato, was tltc first who 
had the appellation of Sophist ilut So- 
crates, who was more conversant In 
morality tlnn In politics, plij'slcs, or 
rhetoric, and who was desirous to impro\ e 


theworldrithcrlnpractico than in theory, 
modestly took tho name of Philosophos, 
I 0 , a Ii^ of Kisdom, and not Uiat o! 
Sophos, 1 e., a rape or miss man. 

4 Idomencns says, that one moroiag 
Tlieinlstoclrs harnessed fonrnaked eonrte 
sans In a chariot, and made them draw 
1dm across tho Ccramlcus in tho sight of 
all the people who were there assembled , 
and that at a time when tho Athenians 
were perfect strangers to dohanchcry, 
cither in w ino or women But if that vice 
was then so little known in Athens, how 
could tlicro bo found fonr prostitntes 
impudent enough to ho exposed in thal 
manner 
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own glory, but solely for the advantage and safety of the state He 
was, therefore, necessanly obliged to oppose Themistodes, and to 
prevent his promotion, because he frequently put the people upon 
unwarrantable enterpnses, and was ambitious of introduang great 
innovations Indeed, Themistodes was so earned away with tlie 
love of glory, so immoderately desirous of distinguishing himself by 
some great action, that though he was very young when the battle 
of Maradion was fought, and when the generdship of Miltiades was 
everyivhere extolled, yet even then he was observed to keep much 
alone, to be very pensive, to watch whole nights, and not to attend 
the usual entertainments When he was asked the reason by his 
fnends, who wondered at the change, he said The trophies of 
Miltiades would not suffer him to deep While others imagined 
the defeat of the Persians at Marathon had put an end to the 
war, he considered it as the beginning of greater conflicts } and, 
for the benefit of Greece, he was always prepanng himself 
and the Athenians against those conflicts, because he foresaw 
them at a distance ^ ' 

And in the first place, whereas the Athenians had used to share 
the revenue of the silver mines of Laurium among themselves, he 
alone had the courage to make a motion to the people, that they 
should divide tliem m that manner no longer, but build with them 
a number of galleys to be employed in the war against the ^Egineta; 
who then made a considerable figure m Greece, and by means of 
their numerous navy were masters of the sea By seasonably 
stimng up the resentment and emulation of his countrymen 
against these islanders,’* he the more easily prevailed with them 
to provide themselves with ships, than if he had displayed the ter- 
rors of Danus and the Persians, who were at a greater distance, and 
of whose coming they had no great apprehensions With this 
money lOo galleys with three banks of oars were built, which after- 
wards fought against Xer\es From this step he proceeded to 
others, in order to draw tlie attention of the Athenians to maritime 
affairs, and to convince them that, though by land they were not 
able to cope with their neighbours, > et with a naval force they might 
not only repel the barbarians, but hold all Greece in subjection 
Thus of good land-forces, as Plato says, he i?tade them manners and 
seamen, and brought upon himself the aspersion of taking from his 


1 Ho did not qucsUonbnt Darliu would 
at loneth jieredvo tbnt tho only way to 
deal with the Grceha was to ottack them 
idgoronsly hy sea, where they could make 
the least opposition 

3 The two principal quoUfleations of a 
general are, a quick and comprchcnsl>o 
new of what is to be dono nixm any pre- 
sent emergency, and a happy foresight of 
what is to come Themistodes possessed 
both these quallQcaUons in a great degree. 

3 Flutarch in this place follows Herodo- 
ini Hut Thucidldcs 1$ express, that 


Themistodes availed lilmsclf of both these 
arraments, the apprehensions whleh the 
Athenians were under of the return of tho 
Persians, os wdl os the war ogainst the 
-lEginetai Indeed he could not neglect so 
powerful an inducement to strcngtiicn 
tbcmselrcs at sea, since, according to Plato, 
accounts were doll} brought of the fonnid 
able prepamttons of Banns, and, upon 
his death. It appeared that Xerxes, King 
of Persia, inherited all his fathers rancour 
against the Greeks. 
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countrymen the spear and the shield, 'and sending them to the bench 
and the oar Stesimbrotus writes, that Themistocles effected this 
in spite of the opposition of Miltiades Whether by this proceeding 
he corrupted the simplicity of the Athenian constitution, is a specu- 
lation not proper to be indulged here But that the Greeks owed 
their safety to these naval applications, and that those ships re- 
established the city of Athens after it had been destroyed (to omit 
other proofs), Xerxes himsdf is a sufficient witness For after his 
ddeat at sea, he was no longer able to make head against tlie Athen- 
ians though his land-forces remained entire, and it seems to me, 
that he left Mardonius rather to prevent a pursuit than with any 
hope of his bringing Greece into subjection. 

Some authors wnte, that Themistocles was intent upon the ac- 
quisition of money with a view to spend it profusely, and indeed, 
for his frequent sacnfices, and the splendid manner in which he 
entertained strangers, he had need of a large supply Yet otliers 
on the contrary, accuse him of meanness and attention to trifles, 
and say he even sold presents that were made him for his table 
Nay, when he begged a colt of Philides, who was a breeder 
of horses, and was rdused, he threatened he •would soon make 
a Trojan horse of hts house, enigmatically hinting that he would 
raise up troubles and impeachments against him from some 
' of his own family 

In ambition, however, he had no equal For when he was yet 
young and but little known, he prevailed upon Epicles of Hermione, 
a performer upon the IjTe, much valued % tlie Athenians, to prac- 
tise at his house, hopmg by this means to draw a great number of 
people thither And when he went to the Olympic games, he en- 
deavoured to equal or exceed Cimon m the elegance of his table, 
the splendour of his pavilions, and other expenses of his tram 
These things, however, were not agreeable to the Greeks They 
looked upon them as suitable to a young man of a noble family, 
but when an obscure persdta set himself up so much above his for- 
tune, he gained nothing by it but the imputation of vanity. He 
exhibited a tragedy^ too, at his own expense, and gained the prize 
with his tragedians, at a time when those entertainments were pur- 
sued with great avidity and emulation In memory of his success 
he put up tins inscnption — Themtstocles thePhreanan exhibited the 
tragedy Phrynichus composed it^ Adiniantus presided. This 
gamed him popularity; and what added to it, was his charging his 
memory with the names of the citizens, so that he readily called 
each by his oivn. He ivas an impartial judge, too, m the causes that 


1 Trtgcdy nt tUs time triis ]ttst loriTcd 
at pcifcctlon; and bo sreat a taste bad 
the Athenians for this land of enter* 
tainmest, that the principal persons in 
the commonwealth could not oblige 
them more than by edibiting the best 
tragedy with the most elegant decora* 
tions. ^blio prizes wete appointed for 
those that excelled m this respect, and 


H was matter of great cmnlation to gain 
tliem. 

s Phrynichns was the disciple of 
Thespis, who was esteemed the inventor 
of tragedy He wotf the "first that 
brought female actors upon the stage ” 
Eis diicf plays were Actseon, Alcestio, 
and the Haniadea. Alschylns was 
contemporary 
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were brought before him, and Simonides of Ceos^ making an un* 
reasonable request to him when arc/ton, he answered, Netther ^ould 
you be a good poet tf you transgressed the rules of harmony, nor I 
a good magistrate tf I granted your petition contrary to law An- 
other time he ralhed Simonides for hts absurdity in abusing the Co- 
iinthians who inhabited so elegant a city, and hawt^ hu , own 
picture drawn when he had so ill favoured an aspect 

At length having attained to a great height of power and popu- 
larity, his faction prevailed, and he procured the banislunent of 
Anstidcs by the Ostracism * 

The Medes now preparing to invade Greece again, the Athenians 
considered who should be their general, and many (we are told) 
thinking the commission dangerous, declined it But Epicydes, the 
son of Euphemides, a man of more eloquence than courage, ^d 
capable withal of being bribed, solicited it and was likely to be 
chosen Themistocles, fearing the consequence would be fatal to 
the public if die choice fell upon Epicydes, prevailed upon him by 
pecuniary considerations to drop his pretensions 

His b^aviour is also commended with respect to the interpreter 
who came with the king of Persia’s ambassadors that were sent to 
demand cartKand water * By a decree of the people he put him to > 
death, for presuming to make use of the Greek language to express 
the demands of the barbarians To this we may add, his proceed- 
ings in the affair of Arthmius the Zelite,^ who, at his motion, was 
declared infamous, with his children and ml his posterity, for bnng- 
ing Persian gold into Greece But that which redounded most of 
all to his honour, was his putting an end to the Greaan wars, recon- 
ciling the several states to each other, and persuading them to lay 
aside their animosities during the war with Persia. In this he is 
said to have been much assisted by Chileus the Arcadian 

As soon as he had taken the command upon him, he endeavoured 
to persuade the people to quit the city, to embark on board their 
ships, and to meet the barbanans at as great a distance from Greece 
as possible But many opposing it, he marched at the head of a 
great army, together with the Lacedeemomans, toTempe, intending 
to cover Thessaly, which had not as yet declared for the Persians 


1 Simonides celeliiatcd the battles at 

Monthon and Salamis In bis poems , and 
iTos tbo author of several odes and elegies 
somo of which ore still extant and well 
known. He was much in Uie favour of 
Fansanins, king of Sparta, and of Hlero, 
king of Sicily Flnto had so high an 
opinion of his mciit, that he gaio him 
the epithet of Divine. Ho died In the 
first year of the TSUi olympiad, at almost 
00 years of age , so tliat ho was scry near 
SO srlienhe described thebsttle ol Salamis. 

3 It Is not certain by whom the OstraHsm 
tras introdneed , some say, by Fislstratus, 
or rather by Ills sons , others, by CIls- 
thencs , and others mnko It os nndent os 
the time of Thesens. By this, men who 
become powerful to such a degree as to 


threaten the state anth danger, were 

banished for ten years and they were to 

quit the Athenian tenitones in ten days ' 

3 This was a demand of submission 

But Herodotus assures us, that Xerxes 

did not send such an ombassy to the 

Athenians , the ambassadors of his father 

Darius were treated with great indignity 

when they made tliat demand, for the 
Athenians threw them Into a ditch and 

told tliem, "There was earth and water 

enough." 

f >ithmlna was of Zele, a town in Asia 
Minor, but settled at Athens Ho was 
not only declared infamousforbringingin 
Ferslm gold, and eiideavoniing to cor- 
rupt with it somo of the principal Alho 
mans, but banished by sound of trumpet 
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When he returned iiVithout efiecting anything, the Thessalians hav- 
ing embraced the king’s party, and all the country as far as Boeotia 
following their example, the Athenians were more willing to hearken 
to his proposal to hght the enemy at sea, and sent him with a fleet 
to guard the straits of Artemisium^ 

"When the fleets of the several states were joined, and the majonty 
were of opinion that Eurybiades should have the chief command, 
and with his Lacedmmonians began the engagement, the Athenians, 
who had a greater number of ships than all the rest umted,® thought 
It an indignity to part with the place of honour But Tliemistodes, 
perceiving the danger of any disagreement at that time, gave up the 
command to Eurybiades and satisfied the Athenians, by represent- 
ing to them, that if they behaved hke men in the war, the Grecians 
would voluntanly yield them the supenonty for the future To him, 
therefore, Greece seems to owe her preservation, and the Athenians 
in particular the distinguished glory of surpassing their enemies m 
valour, and their allies in moderation 
The Persian fleet commg up to Aphseta, Eurybiades was astonished 
at such an appearance of ships, particularly when he was informed 
that there were 200 more sailing round Sciathus He therefore was 
desirous, without loss of time, to draw nearer to Greece, and to 
keep close to the Peloponnesian coast, where he might have an army 
occasionally to assist the fleet, for he considered me naval force of 
, the Persians as invincible Upon this the Eubosans, apprehensive 
that the Greeks would forsake them, sent Pelagon to negotiate pn- 
vatdy with Themistocles, and to offer him a sum of money He 
took the money, and gave it^ (as Herodotus writes) to Eurybiades 
Fmding himself most opposed m his designs by Ardiiteles, captain 
of the sacred galley,* who had not money to pay bis men, and there- 
fore intended immediatdy to withdraw, he so incensed ms country- 
men against him, that they went in a tumultuous manner on board 
Ins ship, and took from him what he had provided for his supper 
Architdes being much provoked at this insult, Themistodes sent 
him in a chest a quantity of provisions, and at the bottom of it a 
talent of silver, and desired him to refresh himself that evening, and 


I At Use same time tb&t tlie Greelcs 
tliongbt of defending tbe pass of Thet- 
mopylas by land, tbcy sent a fleet to 
liinder tbe passage of tbe Fctstan navy 
throngb tbe sttaiu of Unboea, 'nbliflx fleet 
Tcndczvonsednt ATtcrnMnia. 

s HoTOdotns tells ns In the beginning 
of bis cigbtb book, that tbe Atbeiflans 
furnished 127 vessels, and that tbe vrhole 
complement ot ilte rest of tbe Greeks 
amonnted to no more than 151 , of vrlucb 
20 belonged. Ukcvnso to the Atbcmons, 
nbo bad lent them to tbe Cbalcldians. 

3 According to Herodotus, the affalTsvas 
tbus Tlio buboeans, not being able to 
prevail with Gnrybiadcs to remain on 
tiicir coast till tbcy conld carr) otT llicir 
u-hes and children, addressed themsclics 
to Xbcmistoclcs, and made blm a present 


of SO talents. He took, tbe money ,and 
with 6 talents bribed Eurybiades. ^len 
Adiamautbns tbe Cormtblan, being the 
only commander vho insisted uponweigb 
Ing andior, Themistodes vent on board 
him, and told him in few words “ Adl> 
amantbus, ycna. sbaU not abandon ns, for 
I wiU give ) on a greater present for doing 
your duty than the king of the Medcs 
svonld send you for deserting the allies.’* 
Which he performed by sending him 3 
talents on board. Thns he did ubat tbe 
Enboeans regucsted, and saved » talents 
for himself 

*• The saerti gatleu was that which the 
Athenians sent every year to Delos with 
sacnSces for ApoUo , and they pretend it 
was the same in which Theseus earned 
the tribnte to Crete 
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to satisfy his crew in the morning, otheimse, he would accuse him 
to the Athenians of having received a bribe from the enemy This 
particular is mentioned by Phanias the Lesbian i 

Though the several engagements^ with the Persian fleet in the , 
'Straits of Euboea were not deasive, yet they were ofgreat advantage * 
to the Greeks, who learned by expenence, that neither riie number 
of ships, nor the beauty and splendour of their ornaments, nor the 
vaunting shouts and songs of the barbarians, have anything dread- 
ful in them to men that know how to fight hand to hand, and are 
determined to behave gallantly Those things they were taught to 
despise when they came to close action and grappled with the foe 
In this case Pindar’s sentiments appear just, when he says'of the 
fight at Artemisium — 

Twas then that Athens the foundation laid Of LibCTty’s fair stmetnre 

Indeed, intrepid courage is the commencement of victory 
Artemisium is a maritime place of Euboea, to the north of 
Hestisea. Over against it hes Ohzon, m the temtory that formerly 
was subject to Philocletes , where there is a small temple of Diana 
of the East, m the midst of a grove The temple is encircled with 

E illars of wWe stone, which, when rubbed with the hand, has 
oth the colour and smell of saffron On one of the pillars are 
inscribed the following verses — 

When on the seas the sons of Athens conquered 
Tlio Taiious powers of Asia grateful here 
They rear’d this temple to Diana. 

There is a place still to be seen upon the shore, where there is a 
large heap of sand, which, if dug into, shews towards the bottom a 
black dust like ashes, as if some fire had been there , and this is 
supposed to have been that m which the wrecks of the ships and 
the bodies of the dead were burned 
The news of what had happened at Thermopylae being brought 
to Artemisium,® when the coiuederates were informed tliat Leondias 
was slam there, and Xerxes master of the passages by land^ they 
sailed back to Greece , and the Athenians, elated with their late 
distinguished valour, brought up the rear As Themistoclcs sailed 
along the coasts, wherever he saw any harbours or places pro- 
per for the enemy’s ships to put m at, he took such stones as he 
happened to find, or caused to be brought thiflier for that purpose, 
and set them up m the ports and watenng places, tvith the follow- 
ing mscnption engraved^ in large characters, and addressed to the 


1 They camo to three sercial engage- 
ments within three days , in the last of 
which, CUneas, the father of Aldbladcs, 
performed wonders He had, at his own 
expense, Qtted out a ship which carried 
200 men. 

3 The hist engagement at IhcimopyI(s, 
wherein Xerxes forced the passes of the 
mountains hy the defeat of the Lacedre- 
monians, Thespians, and Thebans, who 
had left to guard them, happened on 

Uic day With tho battle at Artemi 


slum , and tho nows of it was brought to 
Tiicmlstodes by an Athenian caUed 
Ahronidiua Though the action at Ther- 
mopylee had not an Immedlato relation to 
Tbcmistocles, yet it would haro tendtd 
more to tho glory of that general if Plu- 
tarUi had taken greater notice of it , since 
tho odyantago gained tncro by Xerxes, 
opened Greece to him, and tendered Iiim 
much more formidable. Thcrmopylm is 
n narrow pass in tho mountains near tho 
Duripus 
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lomans “Let the lonians, if it he possible, come over to the 
Greeks, from whom they arc descended, and who now nsk their 
hves for fheir liberty If this be impracticable, let them at least 
perplex the barbanans, and put them m disorder m time of action ” 
By this he hoped either to bring the lonians over to his side, 
or to sow discord among them, by causing them to be suspected 
by the Persians 

Though Xerxes had passed through Dons down to Phocis, and 
was burning and destroying the Phocian cities, yet the Greeks sent 
them no succours And, notwithstanding all the entreaties the 
Athenians could use to prevail with the confederates to repair wth 
them into Bceotia, and cover the frontiers of Attica, as they had 
sent a fleet to Artemisium to serve the common cause, no one gave 
ear to their request All eyes were turned upon Peloponnesus, and 
all were determined to collect their forces within the Isthmus, and 
to build a wall across it from sea to sea. The Athenians were 
greatly mcensed to see themselves thus betrayed, and, at the same 
time, dejected and discouraged at so general a defection They 
alone could not think of giving battle to so prodigious an army 
To quit the city, and embark on board their ships, was the only ex- 
pedient at present , and this the generality were very unwilling to 
hearken to, as they could neither have any great ambition for 
victory, nor idea of safety, when they had left me temples of their 
gods and the monuments of their ancestors 

Themistocles, perceiving that he could not by the force of 
human reason prevail with die multitude,* set his machinery to work, 
ds a poet would do in a tragedy, and had recourse to prodigies 
and oracles The prodigy he availed himself of, was the disappear- 
ing of the dragon of Minerva, which at that time quitted the holy 
place ; and the priests finding the daily oflenngs set before it un- 
touched, gave It out among the people, at the suggestion of Themis- 
tocles, that the goddess had forsaken the city, and that she oflered 
to conduct them to sea Moreover, by ^vay of explammg to the 
people an oracle then received,® he told them that by woode7t walls 
there could not possibly be anything meant but ships , and that 
Apollo, now calling Salamis dtmne, not wretched and unjorttmate, 
as formerly, signified by such an epithet, that it would be produc- 


1 Ho ittovniled so cffcctxuilly at last, 
that tho Athenians stoned CynsUns, an 
orator, -nrho t ohemcntly opposed him, and 
niged all the common topics of loieto 
tile place of one s hirth, and the affection 
to ^nves and helpless infants Tboiromen 
too, to shevr how far the; were from de- 
siring that tho canse of Greece should 
suffer for them, stoned his wife 
s This was the second oraclo whldi the 
Athenian deputies received from Ansto- 
nice piicstcss of ApoUo htanrwcro of 
opimon that bp the walls of wood, which 
she advised them to have xccomse to, was 
lUGont tho citadel, because it was pali- 
saded , bnt others thonglit U could intend 


nothing but ships The maintoiners of 
the former opinion urged against snch as 
supported the latter, that the last line 
but one of the oracle, was directly against 
him, and that, without question, it por- 
tended the destruction of the Athenian 
fleet near Salamis Themistocles alleged 
in answer, that if the oracle had intended 
to f oreteU tho destructlonlof the Athenians, 
it Would not have called it the divine 
Salamis, but the unbappr, and that 
whereas the nnfortunato in tho oraclo 
were styled the sons of women, it could 
mean no other than the Persians, who 
were scandalonslr effeminate Ilnnosox 
L rli. c. If % Iff. 
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tive of some great advantage to Greece His councils prevailed, 
and he proposed a decree, mat the city should be left to the pro- 
tecbon of Minerva,^ the tutelary goddess of the Athenians , that the 
young men should go on board the ships , and that every one 
should provide as well as he possibly could for the safety of the 
children, the women, and the slaves 

When this decree was made, most of the Athenians removed 
their parents and wives to Trcezene,® where they were received 
with a generous hospitality The Troezenians came to a resolu- 
tion to maintain them at the public expense, for which pur- 
pose they allowed eadi of iem two obolt a day , they permitted 
the children to gather fruit wherever they pleased, and provided 
for their education by paying their tutors This order was pro- 
cured by Nicagoras 

As the treasury of Athens was then but low, Anstotle informs us 
that the court of Areopagus distributed to every man who took part 
in the expedition eight arachmas, which was the principal means 
of manning the fleet But Chdemus ascnbes this also to a stratagem 
of Themistocles , for he tells us, that when the Athenians went 
down to the harbour of Piraeus, the jEgts was lost from the statue of 
Mmerva , and Themistocles, as he ransacked everything, under 
pretence of searching for it, found large sums of money hid among 
the baggage, which he applied to the public use , and out of it all 
necessaries were provided for the fleet 

The embarkation of the people of Athens was a very affecting 
scene. Wliat pity ' what admiration of the firmness of those meit 
who, sending their parents and families to a distant place, unmoved 
with their cries, their tears, or embraces, had the fortitude to leave 
the city, and embark for Salamis ' What greatly heightened the 
distress, was the number of citizens whom they were foiced to 
leave behind, because of their extreme old age And some emo- 
tions of tenderness were due even to the tame domestic animals, 
which, running to the shore, with lamentable bowlings, expressed 
their affection and regret for the persons that had fed them One 
of these, a dog that belonged to Xanthippus, the father of Pericles, 
unwllmg to be left behind, is said to have leapt into the sea, and 
to have sivam by the side of the ship, till it reached Salamis, 
uhere, quite spent with toil, it died immediately And they shew 
us to this day, a place called Sy7ios Serna, where they tdl us die 
dog w-as buried. 

To these great actions of Themistocles may be added the follow- 
ing He perceived that Anstides was much regretted by the 
people, who were apprehensive that out of revenge he might join 
the Persians, and do great prejudice to the cause of Greece , he 
therefore caused a decree to be made, that all jvho had been 
banished only for a time, should have leave to return, and by their 


1 Hat bov vms Uitg \iheti be bad bcfoie 
told tbe people tbet Minerva had lot. 
taben tbe cltj 


* Tlicsens, the {ircit hero tn Athenlax 
lustoiF, was orieuiallv ot Troeaena. 
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counsel and valour assist their fcliow-crtizens m the preservation 
of their country 

Eurj'biades, by reason of the dignity of Sparta, bad the command 
of the fleet , butjas he vvas apprchcnsiv c of the danger,' he proposed 
to set sail for the /j/fv;:.vj,and fi\ his station near the Peloponnesian 
army Thcmistocles, however, opposed it; and the account wo 
have of the conference on that occasion, deserves to be men- 
tioncd Wlien Eurvbiadcs said,® "Do not you know, Thcmistocles, 
that in the public ^hes, such as nse up before their turn, are 
chastised for it” " Yes,” answered Themistocles ; “ yet such as are 
left behind never gain the crown’’ Eur> blades, upon tins, lifting 
up bis stsdi^ as if he intended to stnke him, Thcmistocles said, 
‘‘Sirtkty if you phase, hit hear me" The Lacedaemonians admir- 
ing his command of temper, bade him speak what he had to say ; 
and Tliemistocles vvas leading him back to the subject, when one 
of the officers^thus interrupted him . “ It ill becomes you who have 
no city, to advise us to quit our habitations and abandon oiir 
country” Themistocles retorted upon him thus ; “ Wretch that 
thou art, we have indeed left our walls and houses, not choosing for 
the sake of tliose inanimate things, to become slaves ; >ct we have 
still die most respectable aty of Greece m these 200 ships, winch 
are here ready to defend jou, if jou will give them leave But if 
^ou forsake and betray us a second time, Greece shall soon find the 
Atlienians possessed of as free a city,* and as valuable a country as 
that which they have quitted” These words stnick Eurybiades 
vvath the apprehension that the Athenians might fall off from lum 
We are told also, tliatas a certain Eretnan vvas attempting to speak, 
Themistocles said, “What * have you, too, something to say about 
war, who are like the fish that has a sword, but fio heart ” 

^Vhlle Themistocles was thus maintaining his arguments upon 
deck, some tdl us an owl vvas seen fijing to the right of tlie 
fleet, ■* winch came and perched upon the shrouds This omen 
detenmned the confederates to accede to his opinion, and to pre- 
pare for a sea figbt But no sooner did the enemy’s fleet appear 
advancing tovv'ards the harbour of Phalerus in Attica, and covering 
all the neighbouring coasts, while Xerxes himself vvas seen march- 
ing Ins land forces to tlie shore, than the Greeks, struck with the 
sight of such prodigious armaments, began to forget the counsel of 
Themistocles, and the Peloponnesians once more looked towards 

1 It docs not appear that Earybladcs 5 Tho address ot Tlwmlstoclcs as very 
wanted courage. After Xerzes had gained much to ho admired It Eutyhlades was 

tuepassof Thcrmopylsa itu os tho general really induced byhis feats to return to 

opinion of tho chief ofQcers of tho con- tho Isthmus, tho Athenian looL a right 
lederato fleet assemhlod m council (except method to remoao those fears, by sug- 

tlioso of Athens), that their onlT resource gcsbng greater , for arhat otlicr free coam- 

vm to Indid a strong uaU across the try could he Intimate that tho people of 

Xsthmns and to defend Feloponncsus , Athens would acquire, but that, when 
S?' the Fetsians. driven from their own city, an their dls- 

s Herodotus says, this conversation tress and despair, they nught seise tho 

Mtween Adnmantiras, general of state of Sparta. 

“e Conntmant and Tiicmlstoclcs , hut XTlio owl was sacred to 'Minerva Uie 
llutarclirelatcsitwathmoTcprohahiittyof proU ttvess ot the Vlhi.ni 
riuri blades uliowaaw'wn*,aler in Oiiei 

^ -8 
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the Isthmus Nay, they resolved to set sail that very night,, and 
such orders were given to all the pilots Themistocles, greatly con- 
cerned that the Greeks >^re going to give up the advantage of their , 
station in the straits,^ and to retire to their respective countnes, 
contnved that stratagem which was put in execution by Sicinus ' 
This Sicinus nas of Persian extraction and a captive, but 
much attached to Themistocles and tlie tutor of his children 
On this occasion Themistocles sent him pnvately to the king 
of Persia, with orders to tell him that the commander of the 
Athenians, having espoused his mterest, was tlie first to inform him 
of the intended flight of the Greeks, and that he exhorted him 
not to suffer them to escape , but while they were m this con- 
fusion, and at a distance from their land forces, to attack and 
destroy their whole army 

Xerxes took this information kindly, supposing it to proceed from 
friendship, and immediately gave orders to his officers, with 200 
ships, to surround all the passages, and to enclose the islands, that 
none of the Greeks might escape, and then to follow wnth the rest of 
the ships at their leisure Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, was the 
first that perceived this motion of the enemy , and though he was 
not m friendship w'lth Themistocles, but had been banished b> his 
means, he went to him and told him they were surrounded by the 
enemy * Themistocles, know ing his probity, and charmed wth his 
coming to give this intelligence, acquainted him with the affair of 
Sicinus, and entreated him to lend his assistance to keep the Greeks 
in their station and, as they had a confidence in his honour, to 
persuade them to come to an engagement m the straits Anstides 
approved the proceedings of Themistocles, and going to the other 
admirals and captains, encouraged tliem to engage While they 
hardly gave credit to his report, a Tenian galley, commanded 
by Panetius, came over from Ae enemy to brmg the same 
account, so that indignation, added to necessity, excited the 
Greeks to their combat® 

As soon as it was day, Xerxes sat down on an eminence t6 view 
the fleet and its ordcsr of battle He placed himself, as Phanodemus 
writes, above the temple of Hercules, where the isle of Salamis is 
separated from Attica by a narrow frith , but according to Acesto- 


1 It the confederates had quitted the 
Straits of Salamis, where they could equal 
the Fcisians in the line of battle, such of 
the Atlienlans as were in that island mnst 
bare become an cas> prey to the enemy, 
and the Persians would hare found on 
oran sea on the Peloponnesian coast, 
•men they could act with all their force 
against the ships of tlie allies 
s ArisUdes was not then in the con- 
federate fleet, hut in tlie isle cf .£glna, 
from whence he sailed by night, with 
great liazard, through tlio Persian fleet, 
to carry this intelligence 
3 The dlirercnt conduct of the Spartaus 
and the Athenians on tills occasion, seems 


to shew bow mudi supenor the accommo- 
daUng laws of Solon were to the austere 
discipline of lorcurgns. Indeed, while 
the institutions of the latter remained 
in force, the laeediemon’ans were the 
greatest of all people. Out that was im- 
posslbie The severity of Lycurgnss 
legislation naturally tended to destroy 
it. Norwas tliis ail From the extremes 
of ahstcmioiu haniships, the next step 
aras not to a moderate enjoyment of life, 
but to all the licentiousness of the most 
effeminate luxury “ The laws of Lycur- 1 
gus made men of the Spartan women { 
™*u Uic} were htoXen, they made women £ 
of the men " 
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dotus, on the confines of Megara, upon a spot called KcTata^ 
the herw He was seated on a throne of gold/ and had many 
secretaries about him, whose busmess it was to write down the 
pardculars of the action ' ^ •. j i t 

- In the meantime, as Themistocles was sacnficing on the deck of 
the admiral-galley, three captives were brought to him of uncommon 
beauty, elegantly attired, and set off with golden ornaments. They 
were said to be the sons of Autarctus and Sandace, sister to Xerxes 
£uphrantide, the soothsayer, castmg his eye upon them, and at the 
same time observing that a bright flame blared out from the 
victims,* while a sneering was heard from the right, took Themistocles 
by the hand, and ordered that the three youths should be consecrated 
and sacrificed to Bacchus Omestes^ for by this means the Greeks 
might be assured, not only of safety, but victory 
' Themistocles ivas astomshed at die strangeness and cruelty of the 
order j but the multitude, who, in great and pressing difficulties, 
trust rather to absurd than rational methods, invoked the god vnth 
one voice, and leading the captives to the altar, insisted upon their 
bemg offered up, as the soothsayer had directed. This par- 
ticular we have from Phanias the Lesbian, a man not unversed 
m letters and philosophy 

As to the number of the Persian ships, the poet iEschylus 
speaks of it in his tragedy entitled Persoe, as a matter he was 
well assured of ; 

A thonsaBd sUps (for trell I know the nnmber) 

‘ The Pctslan flag obeyed two hundred more 

‘ And seven, o erapread the seas 

The /ithenians had only iSo galleys , each earned i8 men that 
fought upon deck, four of whom were archers, and the rest 
heavy armed 

If Themistocles was happy in choosing a place for action, he was 
no less so m takmg advantage of a proper time for it , for he would 
not engage the enemy till that time of day when a brisk wind usually 
arises from the sea, which occasions a high surf m the channel. 
This was no inconvenience to the Grecian vessels, which were low 
built and well compacted . but a very great one to the Persian ships, 
which had high stems and lofty dec^, and were heavy and un- 
wieldy , for it caused them to veer in sucli a manner, that their 
sides were exposed to the Greeks, who attacked them fonously. 
During the whole dispute, great attention w'as given to the motions 
of Themistocles, as it w'as believed he knew oest how to proceed 


i Tills UirouQ, or seat, whelnor of gold 
orsQicr, or tiotb, was taken and earned 
to Atlicns, where It was consecrated in 
the temple of the JHnerva, with the 
golden sahre of hfardonin^ ridch was 
taken afterwards in the battle of Tlabea, ' 
9 A bright flame was always considered 
asa fortunate omen, whether Itwcroareal 
one (what Issning from an idtar or n 
Mcndne one wo csdl shell fiio) from the 
head ofa living person. VlrgU mentions 


one of the latter sort, which appeared 
about the head of Jrdns andFloms, an- 
other that was seen about the head of 
Sen ins Tnlhns. A sneezing on the i Ight 
hand, wo, was deemed a In^ omen boUi 
by tile Greeks and Latins. 

s In the same manner, Cldos, Tenedos, 
wd Lesbos, oficred linman saciiBces to 
Ba^ns sntnamed Oniodins. But tiiis 
is the sole instance ne kmnr of among the 
Athenians. 
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AnamencSj the Persian admiral, a man of distiguished honour, and 
by far the bravest of the king’s brothers, directed his mantsuvres 
chiefly against him His ship was very tall, and from thence he 
threw darts and shot forth arrows as from the i\alls of a castle 
But Ammias the DeccleMi, and Sosicles the Pedian, who sailed m 
one bottom, bore down upon him with their prow, and both ships 
meeting, they were fastened together by means of their brazen 
beaks , when Ariamenes boarding their galley, they received him 
with their pikes, and pushed him into the sea Artemisia^ knew ' 
the body amongst others that were floating with the wreck, and 
carried it to Xerxes 

While the fight was thus raging, we are told a great hght appeared, 
as from Eleusis , and loud sounds and voices were heard through all 
the plain of Thriasia to the sea, as of a great number of people 
carrying the mystic symbols of Bacchus in procession * A cloud, too, 
seemed to rise from among the crowd that made this noise, and to 
ascend by degrees, till it fell upon the galleys Other phantoms 
also, and apparitions of armed men, they thought'they saw, stretch- 
ing out their hands from iEgina before the Grecian fleet These 
they conjectured to be the Mactdce^ to whom, before the battle, 
they had addressed their prajers for succour ' 

The first man that took a ship was an Athenian named Lyco- 
medes, captain of a galley, who cut doivn die ensigns from the 
enemy’s ship, and consecrated diem to the laurelled Apollo 
As the Persians could come up m the straits but few at a time, 
and often put each other in comusion, the Greeks equalling them 
in the hne, fought them till the evening, when they broke them 
entirely, and gained that signal and complete victory, than which, 
as Simonides says, no other naval achievement, either of the Gieeks 
or barbarians, ever was more glorious This success was owing 
to the valour, indeed, of all the confederates, but chiefly to the 
sagacity and conduct of Themistocles * 

After the batde, Xerxes, full of indignation at his disappointment, 
attempted to join Salamis to the continent, by a mole so well 
secured, that his land forces might pass over it into the island, and 


1 Artemisia, queen of nalicnmassus 
disUngoislied herself ahovo all the rest nf 
the Persian forces, her ships being the 
last that fled, which Xerxes obserring, 
cried ont, that the men behaved like 
women, and the women with the conrage 
and intrej-ldltr of men The Athenians 
were so incensed against her, that thef 
oilercd a reward of 10,000 draclimos to 
any one that should take her alive. This 
princess must not bo confounded with 
that Artemisia, who was the wife of 
Manrolas, king of Carla. 

3 Herodotus says, these voices were 
heard, and this vision seen, some days 
before the battle, while the Persian land 
forces were ravastng the territories Of 
Attica. Dlcasns an Athenian exile (wlio 
hoped the eby to ptokore a mitigation of 


his country s fate,) was the first that ob 
served the thing, and carried an account 
of it to Xerxes 

3 A vessel had been sent to Angina to 
implore the assistance of iTcns and his 
descendants Alcns was the son of Jupt 
ter, and had been king of Algina He 
was so remarkable for his Justice, that his 
prayers, wlillst ho lived, are said to have 
procured great advanfoges to the Greeks 
and, after his death, it was believed that 
he 1^ appointed one of the three Judges 
In the infernal regions. 

* to this battle, whlcli was one of the 
In history, the 
Grecians lost forty ships, and the Persians 
nianymon 
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that he might shut up the pass cnltrdy against the Greeks At the 
same lime, Themistocles, to sound Anslidcs, pretended it was his 
mvn opinion tint thej should sail to the Hellespont, and break doum 
the bridge of ships * “For so,” says he. “ ive may take Asia, without 
stirring out of Europe.*' Anstides* did not in the least relish his 
proposal, but answered him to tins purpose “ Till now we have had 
' to do with an enemy immersed m luxury ; but if we shut him up m 
' Greece, and drive him to necessity, he who is master of such pro* 
digious forces will no longer sit under a golden canopy, and be a 
Quiet spectator of the proceedings of the war, but, awaked by 
danger, attempting evenahing, and present everj'where, he will cor- 
rect Ins past errors, and follow counsels better calculated for success 
Instead, tliereforc, of brcalang that bridge, we should, if possible, 
provide another, iliat he may retire the sooner out of Europe ” “ It 
that IS the case,* said Themisiocles, “we must all consider and con- 
tra e how to put him upon the most speedy retreat out of Greece ” 

This being resohed upon, he sent one of the king’s eunuchs, 
whom he found among the prisoners, Amaccs by name, to acquaint 
him, “That the Greeks, since their victory at sea, w’crc determined 
.to sail to the Hellespont, and destroy the bridge ; but that Thcmis- 
tocles, in care for the king’s safety, advnscd him to hasten tow'ards 
his own seas, and pass over into Asia, while his friend endeavoured 
to find out pretences of delay, to prevent the confederates fiom 
pursuing him” Xerxes, temfied at the news, retired with the 
greatest precipitation * How prudent the management of Thcmis- 
toclcs and Anstidcs was, Mardonius afforded a proof, when, with 
a small part of die king’s forces, he put the Greeks m extreme danger 
of losing all, in the battle of Platma. 

Herodotus tells us that among the cities >Egina bore away the 
palm , but among the commanders, Themistocles, in spite of envy, 
was umversallj allowed to have distinguished himself most ; for, 
when they came to the Isthmus, and every officer took a billet from 
the altar,® to inscribe upon it the names of those that had done the 
best servtcey every o)u put htmselftn the first place, and Themistocles 
in the second The Lacedaemonians having conducted him to 
Sparta, adjudged Eurybiades the prize of valour, and Themistocles 
that of wisdom, honouring each with a crowm of olive Tliey like- 
wise presented the latter with the handsomest chariot in the city, 
and ordered 300 of their yomli to attend him to the borders At 
the next Olympic games too, we are told, that as soon as Themis- 


1 AccoTcUnB to lIoTodotuB, It vras not 
Anstidcs, but Earybiades, \rno mode this 
reply to Thetnlstoclcs. 

Xerves, having left, Slardonttts In 
Greece with an amj ol SOO.OOO mon, 
niatcited with the rest towards Thrace, 
in order to cross tUo Hellespont. As no 
provisions had been prepared beforehand, 
ms army nndement great hardships 
dnring the whole time of his march, 
which lasted 45 days Tlio Mng, findbag 
•ho; were not In a condition to puisne 


their route so expeditions!) ns he desired, 
advanced with a small retinue , but when 
ho arrived at tho Hellespont, he found his 
brldgo of boats brohen down by the 
violence of tho storms, and “was reduced 
to tho necessity of crossing over in a flsli- 
Ing boat,’ Trom tho llollespont ho eon* 
tinned his flight to Sardis 
3 Tlio altar of Neptuno Tills solemnity 
was designed to mako them give their 
judraent Impartlalb, as In tho x>resenca 
of the gods 
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toclcs appeared in the ring, the champions were overlooked by the 
spectators, who kept their eyes upon him all the day, and pointed 
him out to strangers ivith the utmost admiration and applause 
This incense was extremely grat^l to him , and he adcnowledged 
to his fnends, that he then reaped the fruit of his labours for Greece. 

Indeed, he ivas naturally very ambitious, if we may form a con- 
clusion from his memorable acts and sayings 
For when elected admiral by the Athenians, he would not de- 
spatch any busmess, whether pubhc or private, singly, but put ofi ^ 
all affairs till the day he was to embark, that having a ^eat deal to 
do, he might appear with the greatest dignity and importance 
One day as he was looking upon the dead bodies cast up by the 
sea, and saw a number of chains of gold and bracelets upon them, 
he passed by them, and turning to his friend, said, Taie these 
things for yourself, for you are not Themistocles. 

To Antiphates, who had formerly treated him with disdam, but 
in his glory made his court to him, he said. Young man, we are both 
come to our senses at the same time, though a little too late 
He used to say, “ The Athenians paid him no honour or sincere 
respect , but when a storm arose or danger appeared^ they sheltered 
themselves under him as under a plane-tree, which, when the 
weatlier was fair again, they would rob of its leaves ana branches ” 
When one of Seriphus told him, " He was not so much honoured 
for his own sake, but for his country’s,” " True,” answered Themis- 
tocles, “for neither should I have been greafly distinguished if I 
had been of Seriphus, nor you, if you had been an Athenian " 
Another officer who thought he had done die state some service, 
setting himself up against Themistocles, and ventunng to cdmpare 
his own exploits wiA his, he answered him with this fable “There 
once happened a dispute betiveen the feast day and the day after 
the feast says the day after the feast, I am full of bustle and trouble, 
whereas with you, folks enjoy at their ease everything ready pro- 
vided You say nght, says tlie feast day, but if I had not been 
before you, you would not have been at all So, had it not beenfot 
, me then, where would you have been nowf”^ 
f His son being master of his motiier, and by her means of him, he 
, said laughing, “This child is greater than any man in Greece ; for 
1 the Athenians command the Greeks, I command the Athenians, his 
\ mother commands me, and he commands his mother” 

As he loved to be particular in everything, when he happened to 
sell a farm, he ordered the cnerto add, that it had a good neighbour 
Two citizens courting his daughter, he preferred the worthy man 
to the rich one, and assigned this reason — Ife had rather she should 
have a man without money, than money without a man Such was 
the pointed manner m which he often expressed himselfi* 


1 Tbcro b itio genuine Attic ealt In most 
of these retorts and obEorrations of Tba- 
mlstoclcs. His Tvlt seems to have been 
i]ual to bis mUltaryand poUtlealcapaeitr 
3 Cicero bas preserred another of 1& 
larlngs.trhlebdeiierresmcntlonlng Wlien 


Simonides offered to teach Themistocles 
the art of memotp, be answered, “Ah I 
rather teach mo the art of fotgetUng , for 
I often remember what I would not, and 
cannot fotget what 1 would. * 
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enterp^se wa. 

•btibed Laced® he over-reached them g j^^ans com- 

but niost histonaiis y ■u.-gy to Spurts Tnc p trover* 
nor of iEgma, ^gtodes absolutely e walls, at once 

of s ^Xoo? tts «“o«|.S^otey^ 

Irtho culture of «>= M,Mrvu aid Neptune ^ to 

the fable of the contention " by producing an o^'' 

patronage of Attica, when Ae fom , j^istocles did 
before the judges, ^^ophanes the comic poet wo^^^^^^ 

the Pirajus into the city, m ^ r communication to tlm Pir® , 

It but he joined the city bv a buco strengthened the pccmle 

id Se Sid to to sea. SSi” d tore »nWo<*''> 

against to nobdity, and made totn^^ „f astern of 

as power came vnth wealth *i,at the oratory m P?»y^> ^bic 

SaSners, and pilots turned bV the 3P 

was built to front the sea, powr 

towards the land, nor agrlidUire >a>ould be less 

democracVi'wJieieas persons emy j 

unea^ under still ereater in view for strengt g 

Themistocles had _ '^Fretreat of Xerxes, ^ben the 

the Athenians b> sea Jharb^ur of Pagas® to winter, he 

Grecian fleet was gone geJnbly, "That he had bit upon 

acauainted the citizens m mb assemo y, advantage, but 

t which might g^e^'iy^SJ^trthSr whole body The 

I was not fit to be it to Anstides only,»and 

Athenians ordered him to execution , 'nicmistocks 

if he approved of L hS thoughts of burning the 

then informed him, Th^^ h -which Anstides went and 

confederate fleet at the^enterpnse which Themistod - 


ITh# SO tynmta •weto estatllsied a* 
Attens to n^ander. 403 yesM ® 

17 years after the 'battle ot Salamls. 


SHOW 
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at the same time the most unjust” The Athenians, therefore, 
commanded him to lay aside all thoughts of it ^ 

About this time the Lacedaemonians made a motion in the assem- 
bly of the Ampliyctyotts, to exclude from that council all thosestates 
that had not joined in the confederacy against the king of Persia 
But Themistocles was apprehensive that if the Thessalians, the 
Argives, and Thebans were expelled from the council, the Lacedm- 
monians would have a great majority of voices, and consequently 
procure what decrees they pleased He spoke therefore in defence 
of those states, and brought the deputies off from that design, by 
representing that 31 cities only had their share of the burden of that 
war, and-that the greatest part of these were of but small considera- 
tion , that consequently it w'ould be both unreasonable and danger- 
ous to exclude the rest of Greece from the league, and leave the 
council to be dictated to by two or three great cities By this he 
became very obnoxious to the Lacedaemonians w’ho, for tins reason, 
set up Cimon against him as a rival m all affairs of state, and used 
all their interest for his advancement 
He disobliged the allies also, by sailing round the islands, and 
extorting money from them, as we may conclude from die answ-er 
which Herodotus tells us the Adnans gave him to a demand of that 
sort He told them “ He brought tw'o gods along w'lth him, Per- 
sttaston and Force " They replied) “ They had also tivo great gods 
on their side. Poverty and Despair, who forbade them to satisfy 
him ” Timocreon, the Rhodian poet, ivntes with great bitterness 
a^mst Themistocles, and charges him with betraying him though 
his friend and host, for money, while for the like paltty consideration, 
he procured the return of other exiles So in these verses — 

Fatisanias yon may praise, and yon Xantippns, 

And yon, Lentychldas But sure the hero, 

Wlio heats the Athenian palm, is Aristides 
What IS the false, the rain, Themistocles* 

The reiy light is gmdg d him by Batona, 

Who for Tile pelf betrayed Timocreon, 

His fnend and host nor gave him to behold 
His dear Jalysns For throe talents more 
sail d and left him on a foreign coast 
'Wliat fatal end awaits the man that kills. 

That banishes, that sets the TlUain up 

To fill his glittering storcsT Wliilc ostentation, 

With vain airs, fain w onid boast the generons hand, 

- And, at the Isthmus, spreads a public boanl 

For crowds that cat, and curse him at the banquet 

But Timocreon gave a still looser rein to his abuse of Themistocles, 
.liter the condemnation and banishment of that great man, in a 
poem which begins thus 

Muse crown'd witli glory, bear this faithful strain. Far as the Grecian name extends 

1 It is hardly possible for the military hia anspices with rocli irresistible a alour ’ 

and political genius of Themistocles to — that sacred fleet, the minutest part of 
sate him from contempt and detestation, which should haae been religiously pre 

when we atriic at this part of his con- served, or if consumed, consumed oiiW ' 
dm t— a serious proposal to burn the on the altars, and in the service of the 

confederate fleet 1 Tliat fleet, who*a gods I How diabolical is that pollci, 

nrlted cflorts liad saved Greece from which, in its way to power, tramples os 

destruction’— which Iiad fought nndcr humanity, Justice, and gratltndo. 
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Timocrcon is said to have been banished by Themistoclcs foi 
fa\ curing the Persians When, therefore, Themistoclcs w’as accused 
of the same traitorous mclmations, he wrote against him as follows 
Timocncn't honoor to tlie Modes is sold, 

Yet not his nlono Another fox Finds Iho somo fields to prej* In 

As the Athenians, through envy, readily gave ear to calumnies 
against him, he was often forced to recount his own services, which 
rendered him stiU more insupportable; and when they expressed 
their displeasure, he said, Are you weaiy of receiving be/tef is often 
from the same hand i 

Another offence he gave the people was his building a temple to 
Diana under the name of Ausiobute, or Diana of the best counsel, 
intimating that he had given the best counsel, not only to Athens, 
but to all Greece He built this temple near Ins own house, in the 
quarter of hichta, ubere now the executioners cast out the bodies 
of those that have suffered death, and where they throw the halters 
and clothes of such as have been strangled or othcnvisc put to death 
There was, c\cn in our times, a statue of Themistoclcs in this temple 
of Diana Anstobule, from which it appeared that his aspect was 
as heroic as his soul. 

At last the Athenians, unable any longer to bear that high dis- 
tinction m which he stood, banished him by the Ostracism, and 
this was nothing more than they had done to others whose power 
\vas become a burden to them, and who had risen above the equality 
which a commonwealth requires, for the Ositaasm, or ienyeard 
banishment, was not so much intended to punish tins or that great 
man, as to pacify and mitigate Uie fury of envy, who delights m the 
disgrace of superior characters, and loses a part of her rancour 
by their fall 

In the time of his exile, while he took up his abdde at Argos, * 
the affair of Fausanias ^ve great advantage to the ehemies of 
Themistoclcs The person tliat accused him of treason ivas Lco- 
hotes, the son of Alcmicon, of Agraule, and the Spartans joined in 
the impeachment Pausanias at firet concealed his plot from The- 
mistocles though he was his friend, but when he saw him an exile, 
and full of indignation against flic Athenians, he ventured to com- 
municate his designs to him, showing him the King of Persia’s 
letters, and exciting him to vengeance against the Greeks, as an 
unjust and ungrateful people Themistoclcs rejected the solicita- 
tions of Pausanias, and refused to have the least share m his designs , 


1 The grciit Fausanias, 'nho had beaten 
the Fcrslansln the battle oi Flattea, and 
who, on many occasions, had hohaTcd 
with great generosity as well os modera- 
tion, at lost degenerated and icll into a 
scandulons treaty with the Persians, In 
hopes, through tboir interest, to make 
himstdf sorcteign ot Ctecee As soon os 
ne had concohed these strange notions, 
ho fell into the manners of the Persians, 
afiected ali their luxury, and derided the 
plain customs ot his country, of which be 


had formerly been so fond TlicJElifinrt 
waited some time for clear proof ot lus 
treacherous designs, and when they bad 
obtained it, determined to imprison him 
But he fled into the temple of hllncrra 
Chnlcloicos, and they besieged him there. 
They walled up all tlio gates, and "his 
own mother laid the first stone " When 
they had almost starved him to death, 
they laid hands on him, and by tho time 
they had got him ant of the temple, he 
expired. 
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but he gave no information of what had passed between them, nor 
let the secret transpire , whether he thought he would desist of 
himself, or that he would be discovered some other way, as he had 
embarked in an absurd and extravagant enterprise mthout any 
rational hopes of success 

However, when Fausanias was put to death, there were found 
letters and other uTitings relative to the business, which caused no 
small suspicion against Themistodes The Lacedaemonians raised 
a clamour against him , and those of his fellow-citizens that envied 
him insisted on the charge He could not defend himself in person, 
but he answered by letter the pnncipal parts of the accusation 
For, to obviate the calumnies of his enemies,' he observed to the 
Athenians, “ That he who was bom to command,'and incapable of 
servitude, could never sell himself, and Greece along ivith him, to 
enemies and barbarians” The people, however,’ hstened to his 
accusers, and sent them with orders to bnng him to his 'answer 
before the states of Greece Of this he had timely notice, and passed 
over to the isle of Corcyra , the inhabitants of which had great 
obhgations to him , for a difference between them and the peimle 
of CormA had been referred to his arbitration, and he had decided 
it by awarding the Corinthians^ to pay down 20 talents^ and the 
isle of Leucas, to be in common between the two parties, as a colony 
from both From thence he fled to Epirus, and, finding himself 
still pursued by the Athenians and Lacedaemonians, he tried a very 
hazardous and uncertain resource, in imploring the protection of 
Admetus, king of the Molossians Admetus had made a request to 
the Athenians, which being rejected with scorn by Themistodes in 
the time of his prosperity and influence in the state, the king enter- 
tained a deep resentment against him, and made no secret of his 
intention to revenge himself, if ever the Athenian should fall into 
his power However, while he was thus flying from place to place, he 
>vas more afraid of the recent envy of his countrymen, than of the 
consequences of an old quarrel with the fang, and therefore he went 
and put himself in his hands, appeanng before him as a supplicant 
in a particular and extraordinary manner ® He took the kings son, 
who was yet a child, in his arms, and faieeled doivn before the house- 
hold gods This manner of offenng a petition, the Molossians look 
upon as the most egcctual, and the only one Aat can hardly be 
rejected Some say the queen, whose name was Phthia, suggested 
this method of supplication to Themistodes Others, that Admetus 
himself taught him to act the part, that he might have a sacred 


1 The echoltut npon Thncrdldcs Mb 
wr, Themistodes served the people of 
Corcfra, in sn alfnir of BTcatcr Importance 
The states of f>r>,cce ven Inclined to 
make war npon that bland for not Join 
in; in the lea;ne against Xerxes, hnt 
Themistodes represented that. If tlier 
were in Uiat manner to punbli all the 
cities had not seceded to the league. 


thdr proceedings wonld bring greater 
cahmitics npon Greece than it had 
Euffered from the barbarians 
s It was nothing particnlar for a sup- 
pliant to do homage to the honschold 
gods of the person to whom ho had a 
request but to do it with Uie Icing’s 
son In bb arms was an extraordinary 
drcumstance 
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obligation to allege against giving Wm’ up to those that might come 
to demand him 

At that time Epicrates, the Acarnanian, found means to convey 
the irife and children of Themistodes out of Atlicns, and sent them 
to him , for which Cimon aftera’ards condemned him and put him 
to death Ihis account is given by Stesimbrotus , yet I know not 
how, forgetting what he had asserted, or making Themistodes forget 
it, he tefls us he sailed from thence to Sicily, and demanded king 
Hiero’s daughter in mamage, promising to bring the Greeks under 
his subjection , and that, upon Hiero’s refusal, he passed over into 
Asia. But this is not probable For Theophrastus, in his treatise 
on Monarchy, relates that, when Hiero sent his race-horses^ to the 
Olympic games, and set up a superb pavilion there, Themistodes 
harangued the Greeks, to persuade them to pull it down, and not 
to suffer the tyrant’s horses to run Thucydides wntes, that he went 
by land to the iEgean sea, and embarked at Pydna , that none in 
the ship knew him, till he was driven by storm to Naxos, which was 
at that time besieged by the Athenians , that, through fear of being 
taken, he then informed the master of the ship, and pilot, who he 
was, and that partly by entreaties, partly by threatening he would 
dedare to the Athenians, however falsely, that they knew him from 
the first, and were bribed to take him into their vessel, he obhged 
them to weigh anchor and sail for Asia 
The greatest part of his treasures was pnvately sent after him to 
Asia by his friends What was discovered and seized for the public 
use, "ITieopompus says, amounted to one hundred talents, Theo 
phrastus eighty; though he was not worth three talents before his 
employments in the government^ 

'Witn he was landed at Cuma, he understood that a number ol 
people, particularly Ergoteles and Pytliodorus, were watching to 
t^e him He was, indeed, a rich booty to those that were deter- 
mined to get money by any means ivhatever , for the king of Persia 
had offered by prodamation 200 talents for apprehending him ® He, 
therefore, retired to iEgse, a little town of the .lEolians, where he 
was known to nobody but Nicogenes, his host, who w'as a man oi 
great wealth, and had some interest at the Persian court In his 
house he waa concea'ed a few days,, and, one evening after supper, 
when the sacnfice was offered, Olbius, tutor to Nicogenes's children, 
cned out, as in a rapture of inspiration. 

Counsel, 0 171g'at, and victory ore fldne 

^ter this, Themis tocles went to bed, and dreamed he saw a dragon 
coihng round his body, and creeping up to his neck, which, as soon 


1 This Is totolly inconsistent "171111 that 
sptendonr in rrliich, according to Plu- 
tarch a own account, ho lived, betore ho 
had any publio appointments 
3 The Tcsentment of Xerces is not at all 
to bo wondered at, since Themistodes had 
not only beaten him In the Itottle of Sa- 
lamta, but, wbat was more disgracetid 


still, bad mado him a dnpe to his design- 
ing persnastons and representations In 
the loss of victory, he had some consola- 
tion, os hewasaot himself the immediate 
cause of it, hut for bis rldicnlons return 
to Asia, his anger conld only fall npon 
Idmsdf and Themistodes. 
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as It had touched his face, was turned into an eagle, and covering 
him with Its wings, took him up and carried him to a distant place, 
where a golden sceptre appeared to him, upon which he rested ^ 
securely, and -was delivered from all his fear and trouble 

In consequence of this warning, he was sent away by Nicogenes,' 
who contnved this method for it The barbanans in general, 
especially the Persians, are jealous of the women even to madness j 
not only of their wives, but their slaves and concubines, for, besides 
the care tliey take that they shall be seen by none but their own 
family, they keep them like prisoners in their houses , and when 
they take a journey they are put in a carriage close covered on all 
sides In such a carnage as this Themistocles was conveyed, the 
attendants being instructed to tell those they met, if they happened 
to be questioned, that they were carrying a Grecian lady from Ionia ^ 
to a nobleman at court 

Thucydides and Charon of Lampsacus relate that Xences was then, 
dead, and that it was to his son^ Artaxerxes that Themistocles ad- 
dressed hunself But Ephorus, Dinon, Clitarchus, Heraclides, and 
several others, wnte that Xences himself was then upon the throne 
The opinion of Thucydides seems most agreeable to chronology, 
though that is not perfectly well settled Themistocles, now ready 
for the dangerous expenment, applied first to Artabanus,® a mihtarj 
officer, and told him, “ He was a Greek, who desired to have audi- 
ence of the king about matters of great importance, which the king 
himself bad much at heart” Artabanus answerea, “The laws of 
men are different , some esteem one thing honourable, and some 
another, but it becomes aU men to honour and observe the customs 
of their oivn country With you, the thing most admired is said to 
be liberty and equality We have many excellent .laws, and ne 
regard it as one of the most indispensable, to honour the king, and 
to adore him as the image of that deity who preserves and supports 
the universe If, therefore, you are willing to conform to our customs, 
and to prostrate yourself before the king, you may be permitted to 
see him and speak to him But if you cannot bring yourself to this, 
you must acquaint him -with jour business by a Surd person It 
would be an infringement of the custom of his countrj', for tlie king 
to admit any one to audience that does not worship bun.” To this 
Themistocles replied, “ My business, Artabanus, is to add to the 
king’s honour and pon er , therefore I will comply with your customs, 
since the god tliat has exalted the Persians wiU have it so , and by 
my means the number of the king’s worshippers shall be increased 
So let this be no hindrance to my communicating to the king what 
1 have to say " “ But who," said Artabanus, “ shall we say you are’ 
for by your discourse you appear to be no ordinary person " Themi- 
stocles answered, “Nobody must know that before the king himself ” 
So Phanias wTites, and Eratosthenes, in his treatisif on riches, adds, 

1 Themistocles, tlicrctorc, nirired at tho a Son o( that Artahanns, captain ol the 
Tershn court In tho flrat year of the 7Dth gMrds, who slew Xerxes, and petauaded 
Olympald, 402 rears BC., for that was the Artaxerxes to ent off his eldm brothu 
first year of Artaxerxexs relen. Darius 
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that Thcmjstodes was brought acquainted wth Artabanus, and re- 
commended tohim byan Eretrian woman, whobelonged to that officer 
When he was mtroduccd to the kmg, and, after his prostration, 
stood silent, the king commanded the interpreter to ask him who he 
was The interpreter accordingly put the question, and he answ'ered, 
** The man that is now* come to address himself to you, O kmg, is 
Themistodes tlie Atlienian , an exile persecuted by the Greeks 
The Persians have suffered much by me, but it has been more than 
compensated by my preventing your being pursued when after I 
had delivered Greece, .and saved my own country, I had it in my 
power to do you also a service My sentiments are suitable to my 
present misfortunes, and I come prepared either to receive your 
favour, if you are reconciled to me, or, if you retain any resentment, 
to disarm it by submission Reject not the testimony my enemies 
have given to the services I have done the Persians, and make use 
of the opportunity my misfortunes afford you, rather to shew your 
generosity than to satisfy your revenge If you save me, you save 
}our supphant, if you destroy me, you destroy the enemy of 
Greece In hopes of induencing the king by an argument diawn 
from rehgion, Themistodes added to diis speech an account of the 
vision he had in Nicogcnes’s house, and an orade of Jupiter of 
Dodona, which ordered him /o go fo one who bore iJu same naute 
‘Until the god from which he concluded he was sent to liim, since 
both were called, and reahy were, grtat kings 
The^king gave him no answer, though he admired his courage 
and ma'gnanimity , but, with his friends, he felicitated himself upon 
this, as the most fortunate event imagmable We are also told, that 
he prayed to Artmamus^ tliat his enemies might ev’er be so infatu- 
ated as to drive from amongst them their ablest men , that he offered 
sacrifice to the gods; and immediately after made a great entertain- 
ment, nay, that he was so affected with joy, that when he retired 
to rest, in the midst of his sleep, he called out three times, I have 
Themistodes the Athenian 

As soon as it was day, he called togetlier his friends, and ordered 
Themistodes to be brought before him The exile expected no 
favour, T»hen he found that the guards, at the first hearing of his 
name, treated him with rancour, and loaded him with reproaches 
Nay, when the king had taken his seat, and a respectful silence 
ensued, Roxanes, one of his officers, as Tliemistodes passed him, 
whispered to him with a sigh. Ah > thou subtle serpent of GreecOy the 
ktn^s good genius has brought thee hither Howev er^ when he had 
prostrated himself .twice in the presence, the king saluted him, and 
spoke to him graciously, telling him, “ He ow'ed him 200 talents , 
for, as he had ddivered himself up, it was but just that he should 
receive the rewaid offered to any one that should bnng him. He 
promised him much more, assured him of his protection, and ordered 

1 Hcfxr extremely aliject and coatemptU a The pod of darlcncss, the snpposcd 
hie Is this peUtioo, wherein the sopplimt author of plagues and calanuties, wst 
founds ercty argniaeut in W* favour upon failed Ahriman or Aninamw 

bwnw. 
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him to declare freely whatever he had to propose concerning Greece 
Themistocles replied, “ That a man’s discourse was hke a piece of 
tapestry^ which, when spread open, displays its figures ; but when it 
IS folded up, they are hidden and lost , therefore he begged time.” 
The king, delighted with the companson, bade him take what time 
he pleased , and he desired a year in which space be learned the 
Persian language, so as to be able to converse with the king %vithout 
an interpreter 

Such as did not belong to the court, believed that he entertained 
their prince on the subject of the Grecian affairs , but as there were 
then many changes in the ministry, he incurred the envy of the 
nobihty, who suspected that he had presumed to speak too freely of 
them to the king The honours that were paid him were far superior 
to those that oUier strangers had experienced , the long took him 
with him a hunting, conversed famiharly with him in his palace, and 
introduced him to ^e queen mother, who honoured him with her 
confidence He likewise gave orders for his being instructed in the 
learning of the Magt 

Demaratus, the Lacedaemonian, who was then at court, being 
ordered to ask a favour, desired that he might be earned mrough 
Sardis m royal state,^ with a diadom upon his head But Mithro- 
paustes, the king’s cousin-german, took him by the hand, and said, 
Demaratus^ tins dtadem does not carry brains along with it to cover, 
nor would you be J upiter, though you should take hold of his thunder 
The king was highly displeased at Demaratus for making this re- 

S and seemed determined never to forgive him , yet, at the 
of Themistocles, he was persuaded to be reconciled to him 
And in the following reigns, when the affairs of Persia and Greece 
were more closely connected, as oft as tlie king requested a favour 
of any Grecian captain, they are said to have promised him, in express 
terms. That he should be a greater man at their court than Themis- 
tocles had been Nay, we are told, that Themistocles himself, in the 
midst of his greatness, and the extraordinary respect that was paid 
him, seeing his table most elegantly spread, turned to his children, 
and said, Children, we should have been undone, had it not been for 
our undoing Most authors agree, that he had three cities given 
him, for bread, wine, and meat — Magnesia, Lampsacus, and Myus ® 


1 In tbli bo artfully conformed to tbe 
flgurativo manner of speaking in use 
among tbe eastern nations 
: This iros the highest mark of honour 
whieh the Persian kings coidd give 
Abasncnis, the same rdth Xerzes, the 
father of this Artoxerxes, had not long 
before ordained tliat Mordccol should be 
honoured In that manner 
3 The country about hlsgnesia nos so 
fertile, that it brought Themistocles a 
revenue of CO talents , Lampsacus had in 
Its neighbourhood the noblest vineyards 
of the cost , ond Myus or Myon abounded 
In provisions, particularly in Osh It u sa 
usuid viith the eastern monarchs, instead 


of pensions to their favonrltes to assign 
them cities and provinces Even such 
provinces os the kings retained the re 
venue of, were under particular assign- 
ments , one province furnishing so much 
for Trine, another for victuals, a third tlie 
privy purse, and a fourth for the Tvard 
robe One of the (luccns had all Egypt 
for her clothing, and Plato tells us (1 
Aldblad.) that many of the provinces 
were appropriated for tbe queens uranl- 
robe, one for her girdle, another for her 
head dress, and so of the rest , and each 
prorineo boro the name of that port of 
the dress it Teas to famish. 
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Neanthcs of Cyzicus, and Pbanias, add two more, Percote and 
Palsescepsis^ for his chamber and his wardrobe 
Some business rdalive to Greece havmg brought him to the sea- 
coastj a Persian, named Epixyes, governor of Upper Phrygia^ who 
had a design upon his life, and had long prepared certain Pisidians 
to kill him, when he should lodge m a city called Leontocephalus, 
or Ltotfs Head, now determined to put it m execution But, as he 
lay sleeping one day at noon, tlie motlicr of the gods is said to have 
appeared to him in a dream, and thus to have addressed him. 
“Beware, Thcmistoclcs, of the Lion’s Head, lest the Lion crush 
you- For this warning I require of you Mnesiptolema for my 
servant” Themistocles awoke in great disorder, and when he had 
devoutly returned thanks to tlie goddess, left the high road, and 
took another way, to avoid tlie place of danger At night he took 
up his lodgings bc} ond it , but as one of tlie horses that had earned 
his tent had fallen into a river, and his sen'ants were busied m 
spreading tlie wet hangings to dry, the Pisidians, who were advanc- 
ing with their swords drawn, saw these hangings indistmcdy by 
moonlight, and taking them for die tent of Themistocles, expected 
to find him reposing himself within They approached, therefore, 
and lifted up me hangings; but the servants that had the care ot 
them, fell upon them, and took them The danger thus avoided, 
Themistocles admiring the goodness of the goddess that appeared 
to him, built a temple m Magnesia, which he dedicated to 
Cjbde Dmdymem and appointed his daughter Mnesiptolema 
priestess of it 

When he was come to Sardis, he diverted himself with looking 
upon the ornaments of the temples , and among the great number 
of offerings, he found in the temple of Cybele, a female figure of brass 
two cubits high, called Hydraphorus or the water bearer, which he 
himself, when surveyor of the aqueducts at Athens, had caused to 
be made and dedicated out of the fines of such as had stolen the 
water, or diverted the stream Whether it was that he was moved 
at seeing this statue in a strange country, or that he was desirous 
to shew the Athenians how much he was honoured,^ and what 
power he had all over tlie king’s dominions, he addressed himself 
to the governor of Lydia, and begged leave to send back the statue 
to Athens ' The barbanan immediately took fire, and said he would 
certainly acquaint the king what sort of a request he had made him 
Themistocles, alarmed at this menace, applied to the governor’s 
women, and, by money, prevailed upon them to pacify him After 
this, he behaved'wnth more prudence, sensible how much he had to 
fear from the envy of the Persians Hence, he did not travel about 


1 It is not iinptobat)lo that tins pro- ligion He had lately been eminently 

mdedfrom a principle of vanity The disUngoished by the fa\onr of C^bcle.-^ 

love of admiration was the ruling passion He finds an Athenian statue in her tem- 
ofTh emytocles^ and discovers Itself uni- pie The goddess consents that he should 
f^opnly wrough his whole conduct. There send it to Athens and the Athenians, 
5 * 6 “^, hoover, be another reason which out of respect to the goddess, must of 
Plutarch hasuot mentioned. ThemistCMdes course cease to pcxsecuto her favourite 

wa^ an ese^ileut manager in politick xe- Tbenustocles. 
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Asia, as Theopompus says, but took up his abode at Magnesia, 
where, loaded wth valuable presents, and equally honoured with the 
Persian nobles, he long lived in great security, for tlie long, who 
was engaged in the affairs of the upper provinces, gave but httle 
attention to the concerns of Greece 
But when Egypt revolted, and was supported in that revnlt b) 
the Athenians, when the Grecian fleet sailed as far as Cyprus and 
Cilicia, and Cimon rode triumphant master of the seas, then the 
king of Persia applied himself to oppose the Greeks, and to prevent 
the growth of their power He put his forces m motion, sent 
out his generals, ana dispatched messengers to Themistodes at 
Magnesia, to command him to perform his promises, and exert 
himself against Greece Did he not obey the summons tlien ? — 
No — ^neither resentment against the Athenians, nor the honours 
and authority m which he now flounshed, could prevail upon him' 
to take the direction of the expedition. Possibly he might doubt 
the event of the war, as Greece had then several great generals ^ 
and Cimon in particular was distinguished with extraordinary suc- 
cess Above all, regard for his own achievements, and the trophies 
he had gained, whose glory he was unwilling to tarnish, determined 
him (as the best method he could take) to put such an end to his 
life as became his dignity^ Having therefore, sacrificed to the 
gods, assembled his friends, and taken his last leave, he drank bull’s 
bloo4®as IS generally reported, or, as some relate it, he took a 

S uick poison, and ended his days at Magnesia, having lived sixty- 
ve years, most of vvhicli he had spent m civil or military employ- 
ments When the king was acquainted with the cause and manner 
of his death, he admired him more Uian ever, and continued his 
favour and bounty to his fnends and relations ^ 

Themistodes had by Archippe, the daughter of Lysander of 
Alopece, five sons, Neodes, Diodes, Archeptolis, Polyeuctes, and 
Cleophantus The three last survived him Plato takes notice of 
Cleophantus as an excellent horseman, but a man of no merit in 
other respects Neodes, his eldest son, died when a child, by the 
bite of a horse , and Diodes was adopted by his grandfather Ly- 
sander He had several daughters, namdy, Mnesiptolema, by a 
second wife, who was mamedto Archeptolis, her half-brother, Italia, 
whose husband was Panthides of Chios, Sibans, mamed to Nico- 
medes the Athenian , and Nichomache, at Magnesia, to Phrasidcs, 
the nephew of Themistodes, who after her father’s death, took a 
voyage for that ourpose, received her at the hands of her brothers, 
and brolight up her sister Asia, the youngest of the children - 


1 Thucydides vrho was contemporary 
with Tliemislocles, onlrsays, “He died of 
B distemper, but some report tlmt be poi- 
soned himself seeing it Impossible to ac- 
complish uhat he had promised to the 
klnR.' IiiucvD do Bell. Felopon LL 
s Whilst they were sacrificing the bull, 
he caused the blood to be rcccircd In a 
Clip and drank U nlillst It nos irarin, 
whfcli (vcconling to I’UnyV Is mortal. 


because it coagulates or thickens In an 
Ins tank 

s There Is, In our oifinion, more true 
heroism In the death of Tliemistoclcs 
than in the death of Cato It is some 
thing enthnsliistically great iihcn a mm 
determines not to snrv*ie ills llberlj , but 
it is something still greater, when he 
rtfuses to survli e his honour 
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I 

The Magncsians erected a very handsome monument to him, 
which still remains In the market-place No credit is to be given 
to Andocides, who writes to his friends, that the Athenians stole 
his ashes out of the tomb, and scattered them in the air , for it is 
an artifice of his to exasperate tlie nobility against the people 
Phylarchus, too, more hke a writer of tragedy man an historian, 
avaihng himself of what may be called a piece of machinery, intro- 
duces Neocles and Demopolis, the sons of Themistocles, to make 
his story the more interesting and pathetic But a very moderate 
degree of sagacity may disco, er it to be a fiction Yet Diodorus 
the geographer ivntes in his Treatise of Sepulchres, but rather by 
conjecture than certain knowledge, that, near the harbour of Piraeus, 
from the promontory of Alciraus,^ the land makes an elbow, and 
when you have doubled it inwards, by the still water there is a vast 
foundation, upon which stands the tomb of Themistocles,® m the 
form of an altar With him Plato, the comic writer, is supposed to 
agree m the following lines 

Oft as tbe merdiant speeds the passing sail. 

Thy tomb. Themlstoues, he stops to bail , 

Wlicn hostile ships in martial combat meet, 

Tliy shade attendmg hovers o’er the fleet. 

Vanous honours an^nvileges were granted by the Magnesians 
to the descendants of Themistocles, which continued down to our 
times , for they were enjoyed by one of his name, an Athenian, with 
whom I had a particular acquaintance and friendship m the house 
of Amonius the philosopher 


CIMON. 

JPeripoltas, the divmer, who conducted king Opheltas and his sub- 
jects from Thessaly into Bceotia, left a family that flourished for 
many years The greatest part of that family dwelt in Chseronea, 
where tliey first established themselves, after the expulsion of the 
barbarians. But as they were of a gallant and martial turn, and 
never spared themselves in time of action, they fell m the wars with 
the Medes and the Gauls There remained only a young orphan 
named Damon, and sumamed Pcnpoltas Damon m beauty of 
person and dignity of mind far exceeded all of his age, but he was 
of a harsh and morose temper, unpolished by education 


1 Mevursins rightly corrects it Atiimis 
W e And no place in Attica called Aleinms, 
hut a borough named AUmus there vraa, 
on the east of the Pitmus. 

0 Thucydides says, that the hones of 
Tlicralstocles, by ms orm command, were 
pnvatLly carried bvA into Attica, and 
buried there. But Pausanias agrees with 
Theodotus, that the Athenians, repenting 
of their ill usage of this great man ho- 
poured him with a tomb in the Fltams. 


It docs not appear, indeed, that Themis- 
toclcs, when banished bad any design 
either to rovenge liimself on Athens, cr to 
take refage in the court of the Lic^ of 
Persia. The Greeks themselves forced 
him upon tids, or rather the Laceda.mo 
nians , for, as by their intrigues his coun 
trymen were induced to hanishhtm, so by 
their importuuibes after hewasl>anislic<l 
he was not suffered to en|o\ an} rctuge In 
ontet. 
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He was now in the dawn of youth, when a Roman officer, who 
wintered with his company in Chmronea, conceived a criminal 
passion for him , and, as he found solicitations and presents of no 
avail, he w'as preparing to use force It seems he despised' our 
city, whose affairs w'cre then in a bad situation, and whose small- 
ness and poverty rendered it an object of no importance As 
Damon dreaded some violence, and withal was highly provoked at 
the past attempts, he formed a design against the officer's life, and 
drew' some of his comrades into the scheme The number was 
but small, that the matter might be more pnvate , in fact they were 
no more than sixteen One night thej daubed their ffices over 
with soot, after they had drank themselves up to a pitch of eleva- 
tion, and next morning fell upon the Roman as he w'as sacnficmg 
m the market-place The moment they had killed him, and a 
number of those that were about him, they fled out of the city 
All was now in confusion. The senate of Chmronea met, and con- 
demned the assassins to death, in order to excuse themselves to 
the Romans But as the magistrates supped together according 
to custom, Damon and his accomplices returned in the evening, 
broke into the town-hall, killed every man of them, and then 
made off again 

It happened that Lucius Lucullus, who was going upon some 
expedition, marched that way He stopped to make an inquiry 
into the affair, which was quite recent, ana foimd that the city w’as 
>0 far from being accessory to the death of the Roman officer, that 
it was a considerable sufferer itself He therefore withdrew the 
gamson, and took the soldiers with him. 

Damon, for his part, committed depredations in the adjacent 
country, and CTeatly harassed the city The Chseroneans en- 
deavoured to decoy him by frequent messages and decrees in his 
favour and when they had got him among them again, tliey ap- 
pointed him master of the wresthng-nng , but soon took opportunit} 
to despatch him as he was anointing himself in the bagnio Our 
fathers tell us, that for a long time certain spectres appeared on 
that spot, and sad groans were heard , for w’hich reason the doors 
of the bagnio were w’alled up And to this ver> day those who hve 
in that neighbourhood imagine that they see strange sights, and 
are alaimed with doleful voices There are some remains, how- 
ever, of Damon’s faniilv, who live mostly in the town of Stins in 
Phocis Tliese are called, according to the >Eohc dialect, Asltolo- 
menoi, that is. Sooty-faced, on account of their ancestor hav'ing 
smeared his face with soot, when he went about the assassination - 

The people of Orchomenus, who were neighbours to the 
Choironcans, having some prejudice against them, hired a Roman 
mfonner to accuse the city of the murder of those w ho fell by the 
hands of Dmion and his associates, and to prosecute it as if it had 
been an individual The cause came before the governor of Mace- 
donia, for the Romans had not jet sent pnetors into Greece ; and the 
persons emploj ed xa plead for the city appeMed to the testimony of 
Uicullus Upon this the governor WTOte to Lucullus, who gave a 
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true account of the affair, and by that means delivered Chaeronea 
from utter rum 

Our forefathers, in gratitude for their preservation, erected a 
marble statue to LucuUus in the market-place, close by that of 
Bacchus And though many ages ha^e since elapsed, we are of 
opinion that the obligation extends even to us We are persuaded, 
too, that a representation of the bodj is not comparable to that oi 
the mind and the manners, and therefore m tins work of lives com- 
pared, shall insert his We shall, however, always adhere to the 
truth , and Lucullus will think himself sufficiently repaid by our 
perpetuating the memory of his actions He cannot want, in return 
for his true testimony, a false and fictitious account of himself 
When a painter has to draw a fine and elegant form, which 
happens to have some little blemish, we do not want him entirely 
to pass over that blemish, nor yet to mark it witli exactness The 
one would spoil the beauty of the picture, and the other destroy 
the likeness So in our present work, since it is very difficult, or 
rather impossible, to find any life whatever without its spots and 
errors, we must set the good qualities in full light, with all the 
likeness of truth But we consider tne faults and stains that 
proceed, cither from some sudden passion, or from political necessity, 
lather as defects of virtue than signs of a bad heart , and for that 
reason we shall cast them a little into shade, in reverence to 
human nature, which produces no specimen of virtue absolutely 
pure and perfect 

When w'c looked out for one to put in comparison with Cimon, 
Lucullus seemed the most proper person They w-ere both of a w’ar- 
like turn, and both distinguished Uicmsclves against the barbanans 
They were mild m tlicir administration , they reconciled the con- 
tending factions in their country They both gamed great victories, 
and erected glorious trophies No Grecian carried his arms to 
more (listant countries than Cimon, or Roman, than Lucullus 
Hercules and Bacchus only exceeded them , unless we add the ex- 
peditions of Perseus against the ^Ethiopians, Medes, and Armen- 
ians, and that of Jason against Colchis But the scenes of these 
last actions are laid in such very ancient times, that we have some 
doubt whether the truth could reach us Tins also they have in 
common, that they left their w'ars unfinished , they both pulled their 
enemies down, but neither of them gave them their death's blow 
The principal mark, however, of likeness in tlieir cliaracters, is their 
affability and gentleness of deportment m doing die honours of 
their houses, and die magnificence and splendour with which they 
furnished their tables Perhaps there are some other resemblances 
which we pass over, that may easily be collected from their 
history itself 

Cimon was the son Miltiades and Hegesipyla. That lady was a 
Thracian, and daughter to kmg Olorus, as it stands recorded in the 
■ poems of Archclaus and Melanthius, written in honour of Cimon 
bo that Thucydides the historian was his relation, for his father was 
called Olorus , a name that had been long m the family, and he 
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haa gold mines in Thrace. Thucydides is said, too, to ha\e been 
killed in Scapte H)le,^ a place in that country His remains, hon- 
eier, were brought into Attica, and his monument is shewn among 
those of Cimon’s family', near Ae tomb of Elpinice, sister of Cimon 
But Thucydides was of Ae ward of Alimus, and ^Iiltiades of that 
of Laaas hliltiades was condemned to pay a fine of 50 talents, 
for which he was Arown into prison by Ae goi emment, and there 
he diei He left his son Cimon very young, and his daughter 
Clpinice was not y'et mamageable. 

Cimon, at first, w’as a person of no reputation, but censured as a 
disorderly and notous young man. He was even .compared to his 
grandfaAer Cimon, who, for his stupidity, was called Coalemos 
(that is, Idtof) Stcsimbiotus, Ae Thasian, who vras his contem- 
porary, says, he had no knowledge of musit^ or any oAer accom- 
plishment which was in vogue among Ae Greeks, and Aat he had 
not Ae least spark of the Attic wnt or eloquence ; but Aat Aere 
was a generosity and sincenty m his behavuour, which shewed Ae 
composition ot his soul to be raAer of Ae Peloponnesian kind. 
Like Ae Hercules of Eunpides, he was 

Bonsti and unbred, bnt great on great occasions. 

And Aerefore we may well add that article to Ae account Stesim- 
broAs has given us of him. 

In his youth, he was accused of a cnmmal commerce with his 
sister Elpinice * There are other instances, indeed, mentioned of 
Elpmice’s irregular conduct, pnrticularlv with respect to PblygnoAs 
Ac pamter Hence it was, we are told, Aat when he pamted Ae 
Trojan women, m the poruco then called PlestatMctiojt^hMX.'ao'n 
Pockile, he drew Elpinice’s face in the character of Laodice. 
PolvgnoAs, however, was not a painter by profession, nor did he 
rcceiv e wages for his w ork in the portico, but painted without reward, 
to recommend himself to his countrymen. So Ae historians V.Tite, 
as well as the poet MelanAius, m these verses — 

The temples of the gods. The faces of beroesi and Cecropbmlialls 

His liberal hand adorn d , 

It is true. Acre are some who assert Aat Elpinice did not liv e in a 
pnvate commerce wuA Cimon, but Aat she was publiclv iramed 
to him her poverty preventing her from getting a husband s-iitable 
to her birth Afterwards Cidlias, a rich Athcnan, falling' m love 
with her, made a proposal to pay the government her fathers fine, 
if she would give him her hand, which condition she agreed to, and 
with her brother’s consent, became his wafe Sull it mast be 
adcnowlcdgcd Aat Cimon had his attachments to the sex. Witness 
his mistresses Astena of Salamis and one Menstra, on whose 
account Ae poet MelanAius jests upon him in lus elegies And 


1 SfOfte JTvte tSiaifEes o Kwi /M t>f blui to 131117 coe tbit iris sisier only bj 

fnpMftrr: SlepLiccs (do mb.} alls it the fiihcrs s-de. Cbrcelios Xepos 

Scapl€SviI&. p’"»cs1irafRrm»itL 

Sp nice irss only half.$ister s JDIogenes, S jbUs and others, oill it 
to Cimoc. ard th.-t as scch be married I*eis.as 3 ctios. 
ber, the of Mbcta cot forbiddug 
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though he was legally married to Isodicc, the daughter of Eurj'pto- 
Icmus, the son of Megaclcs, > et he was too uvonous while she lived, 
and at her death he was inconsolable, if we may judge from the 
elegies that were addressed to him by way of comfort and con- 
dolence Pametius, the philosopher, thinks Archelaus the phj'sician 
wTis author of those elegies, and from the times in which he 
flourished, the conjecture seems not improbable 

The rest of, Cimon’s conduct was great and admirable In 
courage he was not inferior to Miltiadcs, nor in prudence to Themis- 
tocles,and he was confessedly an honester man than either of them 
He could not be said to come short of them in abilities for war , 
and even while he was young and without military evpcnence, it is 
surprising how much he exceeded them in political virtue When 
Thcmistocles, upon the invasion of the Meoes, advised the people 
to quit their city and territory', and retire to the straits of Salamis, 
to try their fortunes in a naval combat, the generality were 
astonished at the rashness of the enterprise But Cimon, with a gay 
air, led Uic way with his friends through the Ceramicus, to the 
citadel, carrying a bridle m his hand to dedicate to the goddess 
This was to show’ that Athens had no need of cavalry but of maiinc 
forces on the present occasion After he had consecrated the bridle, 
and taken down a shield from the wall, he paid his devotions to the 
goddess, and then went down to the sea, by which means he inspired 
numbers w ith courage to embark Besides, as the poet Ion informs 
us, he was not unhandsome in his person but tall and majestic, and 
had an abundance of hair which curled upon his shoulders He 
distinguished himself in so extraordinary a manner in the battle, 
that ho gained not only the praise but the hearts of his countrymen , 
insomuch that many joined his train, and exhorted him to think of 
designs and actions worthy of those at Marathon 

Wlicn he applied for a share in the administration, the people 
receiv cd him with pleasure By this time they were weary of The- 
mistocles, and as they knew Cimon’s engaging and humane be- 
haviour to their whole body, consequent upon his natural mildness 
and candour, they promoted him to the highest honours and oflices 
in the state Aristides, tlie son of Lysimachus, contributed not a 
little to his advancement He saw the goodness of his disposition, 
and set him up as a rival against the keenness and daring spint 
of Tliemistoclcs 

When the Modes were driven out of Greece, Cimon was electea 
adinttal The Athenians had not now the chief command at sea, 
but acted under the orders of Pausanias the Laccdiemonian The 
first thing Cimon did, was to equip his countrymen m a more com- 
modious manner, and to make them much better seamen than the 
rest And as Pausanias began to treat with the barbaiians, and 
wtUc letters to the king about betraying the fleet to them, in conse- 
quence of which he treated the allies in a rough and haughty style, 
and foolishly gave m to many unnecessary and oppressive acts of 
authority, Cimon, on the other hand, listened to Uie complaints of 
the mjiured with so much gentleness . nd humanity, that he insensi- 
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bly gained the command of Greece, not by arms, but by his kind 
"and obliging manners For the greatest part of the allies, no longer 
able to bear the severity and pride of Pausaiuas, put themselves 
under die direction of Cimon and Aristides At tlie same time they 
wrote to the ephoii to desire them to recall Pausanias, by whom 
Sparta was so dishonoured, and all Greece so much discomposed 

It IS related that when Pausanias was at Byzantium, he cast his 
eyes upon a young virgin named Clconice, of a noble family there, 
and insisted on having her for a mistress The parents intimidated by 
his power, were under the hard necessity of giving up their daughter 
fhe young woman begged that the light might be taken out 
of his apartment, that she might go to his bed in secrecy and silence 
\Vhen she entered he was asleep, and she unfortunately stumbled 
upon the candlestick and threw it down The noise waked him 
suddenly, and he m his confusion, thinking it was an enemy coming 
to assassinate him, unsheathed a dagger that lay by him, and plunged 
it into the virgin’s heart After tms he could never rest. Her 
image appeared to him every night, and with a menacing tone 
repeated this heroic verse — 

Go to the fate vhidi pride BCd Inst prepare I 
The allies, highly incensed at this infamous action, joined Cimon to* 
besiege him in Byzantium But he found means to escape thence , 
and as he was still haunted by the spectre, he is said to have applied 
to a temple at Heraclea,* where the manes of the dead were con- 
sulted There he invoked the spmt of Cleomce,® and entreated her 
pardon She appeared, and told him, “He would soon be delivered 
from all his troubles after his return to Sparta," in which it seems, 
his death was enigmatically foretold * These particulars we have 
from many historians 

All the confederates had now put themselves under the conduct 
of Cimon, and he sailed with them to Thrace, upon intelligence that 
some of the most honourable of the Persians and of the king’s re- 
lations, bad seized the city of Eion upon the nver Strymon, and 
greatly harassed the Greeks m that neighbourhood Cimon engaged 
and defeated the Persian forces, and then shut them up in the town 
After this, he dislodged the Thracians above the Stiymon, who liadi 
used to supply the town with provisions, and kept so stnet a guard 
over the country, that no convoys could escape him By this means 
the place tvas reduced to such extremity, that Butes the king’s 
general, m absolute despair, set fire to it, and so penshed there 
with his fnends and all his substance 

In consequence of this, Cimon became master of the to^vn, but 
there was no advantage to be reaped from it worth mentioning. 


1 HeradGa was a place near Olympia. 
Fansanias applied to the necromancers 
there called rsicliagosi, nhosc oflicc it 
was to call np departed spirits 
' 3 Thus we hnd that 11 was a custom in 

the Pagan as well as in the Hebrew thco 
logy, to eonlnre up the spirils of the dead. 


and that the witch of Endor was not the 
only witch In the world 
3 The I^accdnimonians Iming resohed 
to seize him, he fled for refuge to a temple 
of 3ilinerva called Clialooncos There 
the} shnt him up and starred him 
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r because the barbarians had destro^ed all by fire. The country 
about It, however, was .very beautiful and fertile, and there he 
settled with' the Athenians For this reason the people of Athens 
permitted him to erect tlicre three marble Herma^ which had the 
following inscriptions — 

■Wriiero Stiynion with his sHrer wares The lofty towers of Eion lares. 

The hapless Mcde, with famine press'd The force of Grecian arms confess'd. 

Let him, who, horn in distant dajs. Beholds these monuments of praise— 
These forms that ralonr s gloty sare. And sec how Athens crowns the brave, 

For honour feel the patriot sigh, And for his country learn to die 

Afar to Phrygia’s fated lands When Mnesthciis lends his Attic bands, 

Behold ' he bears In Homer still The palm of military shill. 

In every age, on every coast, 'Tls thus the sons of Athens' boast ' 

Though Cimon’s name does not appear in any of these inscriptions, 

! fct his contemporaries considered them as the highest pitch of 
lonour For neither Tliemistocles nor Miltiades were favoured 
with anything of that kind Nay, when the latter asked only for a 
croivn of olive, Sochares of the ward of Dccelea, stood up in the 
midst of tlie assembly and spoke against it, in terms tliat were not 
candid indeed, but agreeable to the people He said, “ Miltiades, 
w'hen you shall fight the barbarians alone and conquer alone, then 
ask to have honours paid you alone” What was it then tliat in- 
duced them to give the preference so greatly to this action of Cimon ? 
Was It not that, under the other generals, tliey fought for their hves 
and existence as a people, but under him they were able to distress 
their enemies, by carrjing war into the countries where they had 
established themselves, and by colonizing Eion and Amphipolis^ 
Tliey planted a colony too in the isle of 50 )^ 05 ,* which was reduced 
by Cimon The Dolopes who held it, paid no attention to agricul- 
ture They had so long been addicted to piiacy, that at last they 
spared not even the merchants and strangers w’ho came into their 
ports, but in that of Ctesium plundeied some Thessalians who came 
to traffic with them, and put them in prison These prisoners, 
however, found means to escape, and went and lodged an impeach- 
ment against the place before the Amphictyones, who commanded 
the whole island to make restitution Those who had no concern 
in the robbery v\ere unwilling to pay anything, and, instead of that, 
called upon the persons who committea it, and had the goods m 
their hands to make satisfaction But these pirates, apprchcnsiv e of 
the consequence, sent to invite Cimon to come with his ships and 
take the town, which they promised to deliver up to him. In pur- 
suance of tins, Cimon took the island, expelled the Dolopes, and 
cleared thq yEgean sea of corsairs 
This done, he recollected that their ancient hero Theseus, the 
son of yEgeus, had retired from Athens to Sc)tos, and was there 
treacherously killed^ by king Ljeomedes, v\ho entertained some sus- 
picion of him And as there was an oracle which had enjoined the 
Athenians to bnng back his remains/ and to honour him as a demi- 

I Tills happened about tho beglniiliig ot roars before. In Uie fitst }ear of the 
the seven!] sciinth Obmplad sli cut] .sirth Olympiad, 

s This otaelo was delivered to them four 
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god, Cimon set himself to scirch for his tomb This was ho easy 
undertaking, for the people of Scyros had all along refused to de- 
clare where he lay, or, to suffer any search for his bones At 
last, with much pains and inquiry, he discovered the repositoiy, 
and put his remains, set off with all imaginable magnificence,, on 
board his o^vn galley, and carried them to the ancient seat of that 
hero, almost 800 years after he had left it 

N othing could give the people more pleasure than this event To 
commemorate it they instituted games, m which the tragic poets 
were to try their skill, and the dispute was very remarkable 
phocles, then a young man, brought hts first piece upon the theatre, 
and Aphepsion, tlie archon, perceiving that tire audience were not 
unprejudiced, did not appoint the judges by lot mthe usual manner 
Tlie mediod he took was this when Cimon and his officers had 
entered the theatre, and made the due libations to the god who 
presided over the games, the archon would not suffer them to retire, 
but obliged them to sit down and select ten judges upon oath, one 
out of each tnbe The dignity of the judges caused an extraordi- 
nary emulation among the actors Sophocles gained the prise , at 
Avhich .£schylus was so much grieved and disconcerted, that he 
could not bear to stay much longer m Athens, but in anger retired 
to Sicily, where he died, and was boned near Gela. 

Ion tells us, that when he was very young, and lately come from 
Chios to Athens, he supped at Laomedon’s with Cimon After 
supper, when the libations were over, Cimon was desired to sing, 
and he did it so agreeably that the company preferred him m point 
of politeness, to Themistocles The conversation afterwards turned 
upon the actions of Cimon, and each of the guests dwelt upon such 
as appeared to him the most considerable he, for his part, men- 
tioned only tins, which he looked upon as the most artful expedient 
he had made use of A great number of barbarians were made 
pnsoners m Sestos and at Byzantium, and the allies desired Cimon 
to make a division of the booty Cimon placed the prisoners, quite 
naked, on one side, and all their ornaments on the other The allies 
complained the shares were not equal , whereupon he bade them 
take which part they pleased, assuring them that the Athenians 
would be satisfied wth what they left Herophytus, the Samian, 
advised them to make choice of the Persian spoils, and of course, 
the Persian captives fell to tlie share of the Athenians For the 
present, Cimon ivas ridiculed in pnvate for the division he had 
made, because the allies had chains of gold, rich collars and brace- 
lets, and robes of scarlet and purple to show, while the»Athenians 
had nothing but a parcel of naked slaves, and those very unfit for 
labour But a little after, the friends and relations of the prisoners 
came down from Phry’gia and Lydia, and gave large sums for their 
ransom. So that Cimon wnth the money purchased four months' 
provisions for his ships, and sent a quantity of gold besides to the 
Athenian treasurv- 

Cimon by tins time had acquired a great fortune^ and what he 
had gained gloriously in the war from the enemy, he laid out with 
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as muth reputation upon his fcUow-cUizcns He ordered the fences 
of his fields and gardens to be throun down, that strangers, as well 
as his own counli^nncn, might freely partake of his fruit Ht had a 
supper ftrnudrd at I is Jmtst eveiy day^iniuhtch the dishes wire 
phwt, hut sufficient fer a inultitude of jpiests Es>iry poor cthzcn 
repaired to it at pkasiae^and had his diet without care or trouble j 
by which means he was enabled to gne proper attention to public 
affairs Aristotle, indeed, says, this supper was not provided for 
all the citizens in general, bat only for those of his own tnbe, 
which w’as that of Lacia.* 

\\hcn he walked out, he used to have a retinue of young men 
well clothed, and if he happened to meet an aged citizen in a mean 
dress, he ordered some one of them to change clothes with him 
Tills WHS great and noble But besides this, the same attendants 
earned with them a quantity of money, and when they met in the 
market-place with any necessitous person of tolerable appearance, 
they took care to slip some pieces into his hand as privately as 
possible Cratmus, the comic writer, seems to have referred to tlicse 
circumstances in one of his pieces entitled Archilochi 

'CT«n 1, M«lroMus, lhon;}i a fcrticticr, 1io])«d 
TV) nvn a cheerful and a slcclt old age 
And live to nj liiit hour at Ctmon s table, 

CImon ' the licsl and noblest of tho Greeks t 
W'liose rridc spread boonty \lc<I rrith that of ITcavcn I 
nut, ah ' he a gone before roe I 

Oorgias the Lcontine gave him this character, ''He got tuhis iottse 
ihem^ and used them so as to be honouted on their account " And 
Critias, one of the thirty tyrants, in his Elegies thus expresses the 
utmost extent of his wishes 

Tlie xrcMlh of ScopvsV heirs, tho soul of CImon, 

And tho famed trophies ol AgcsIIaus 

Lichas the Lacedremonian, we know, gamed a great name among 
the Greeks, Isy nothing but entertaining strangers who came to sec 
the public exercises of the Spartan ) outh But the magnificence of 
Cimon exceeded e\cn the ancient hospitality and bounty of the 
Athenians They indeed taught the Greeks to sow- bread-corn, to 
avail themseh cs of the use of wells, and of the benefit of fire in 
these things they justly glory But Cimoiis house was a hind oj 
common hall for all the people j the fist fnnts of Ins lands weie 
theirsj whatever the seasons produced of excellent and agreeable, 
they freely gathered , nor were strangers m the least debarred from 
them so that he in some measure revived the community of goods 
which prevailed In the reign of Saturn, and which the poets tell so 
much of Those who malevolently ascribed this liberality of his to 
a desire of flattering or courting the people, were refuted by the rest 
of his conduct, in which he favoured the nobility, and inclined to 
the constitution and custom of Lacedmmon When Thcinistocles 


1 Cimon'* ward being af tern ants called Lacladic wore a people of Uio warlike 

Ocnela, ft must bo reconciled nltb Uils tenet* ” 

place from btcpliMinSi'A ho tells 11 % "tbe iScoiiaa, n rich Tlicssallan, 5* men 

Uoned fn tbe life of Cato 
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wanted to raise the power and privileges of the commons too high, 
he joined Anstidcs to oppose him In like manner he opposed 
Ephialtes, who, to ingratiate himself with the people, attempted to 
abolish the court of Areopagus He saw all persons concerned in 
the administration, except Aristides and Ephialtes, pillaging the 
public, yet he kept hts own hattds clean, and in all his speeches and 
actions continued to the last perfectly disinterested One instance 
of this they give us in his behaviour to Rhoesaces, a barbanan who 
had revolted from the king of Persia, and was come to Athens with 
great treasures This man, finding himself harassed by informers 
there, applied to Cimon for his protection , andj to gam his favour, 
placed two cups, the one full of gold and the other of silver darics, 
m his antechamber Cimon, casting his eye upon them, smiled and 
asked him, “ Whether he should choose to have him his mercenary 
or his friend?” “My friend, undoubtedly,” said the > barbanan 
“ Go then,” said Cimon, “ and take these things back witli you , 
for if I be your fnend, your money will be mine whenever 
I have occasion for it” 

About this time the alhes, though they paid their contributions, 
began to scniple about furnishing the ships and men They wanted 
to bid adieu to the troubles of ivar, and to till the ground in quiet 
and tranquillity, particularly as the barbanans kept at home, and 
gave them no disturbance The other Athenian generals took 
every method to compel them to make good their quota, and by 
prosecutions and fines rendered the Athenian government oppressive 
and invidious But Cimon took a different course when he had the 
command He used no compulsion to any Grecian , he took money 
and ships unmanned of such as did not choose to serve m person , 
and thus suffered them to be led by tlie charms of ease to domestic 
emplovment, to husbandry and manufactures so that, of a warlike 
people, they became, through an inglorious attachment to luxury 
and pleasure, quite unfit for any thing in the military department 
On the other hand, he made all the Athenians in their turns serve 
on boatd hts ships, and kept them in continual exercise By these 
means he extended the Athenian dominion over the allies, who 
were all the while paying him for it The Athenians were always 
upon one expedition or other, had their weapons for ever in 
their hands, and were trained up to every fatigue of service , hence 
it was that the allies learned to fear and flatter them, and instead 
of being their fellow-soldiers as formerly; insensibly became dieir 
tributaries and subjects 

Add to this, that no man humbled the pnde and arrogance of the 
great king more than Cimon Not satisfied with driving him out 
of Greece, he pursued his footsteps, and without suffering him to 
take breath, ravaged and laid waste some parts of his dominions, 
and drew over others to the Grecian league, insomuch that in all 
Asia, from Ionia to Pamphylia, there was not a Persian standard 
to be seen As soon as he was informed that the king’s fleets and 
armies lay upon the Pamphjlian coast, he wanted to intimidate 
them in such a manner that they should never more \ entire beyond 
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the Chelidoman isles For this pui pose he set sail from Cnidus and 
Tnopium with a fleet of 200 galleys, which Thcmistoclcs had, in 
tlieir first construction, made light and fit to turn wiUi the utmost 
agility Cimon widened them, and joined a platform to tlie deck o{ 
each, tliat there might in time of action, be room for a greater num- 
ber of combatants When he am\cd at Phaselis, which was in- 
habited by Greeks, but would neither receive his fleet nor revolt 
from the king, he ravaged tlieir temtoncs and advanced to assault 
' Uieir walls Hereupon the Chians who were among his forces, 
having of old had a friendship for tlic people of Phaselis, on one 
side endeavoured to pacify Cimon, and on the other addressed 
themselves to the toivnsmen by letters fastened to arrows, which 
they shot over the walls At length they reconciled the two parties , 
the conditions were, that the Phasclites should pay down ten talents, 
and should follow Cimon’s standard against the barbarians 
Ephorus says, Tithraustes commanded the king’s fleet, and Phe- 
rendates his land forces, but Callisthenes w'lll have it, that Ario- 
mandes, the son of Gobryas, was at the head of the Persians He 
tells us further, that he lay at anchor in the nver Eurymedon, and 
did not yet choose to come to an engagement with the Greeks, be- 
cause he expected a reinforcement of 80 Phoenician ships from Cy- 
prus On the other hand, Cimon wanted to prevent that junction, 
and therefore sailed with a resolution to compel the Persians to 
fight if they declined it To avoid it they pushed up the river 
But when Cimon came up, they attempted to make head against 
him with 600 ships, according to Phanodemus, or, as Ephorus writes, 
with 350. They performed, however, notliing worthy of such a fleet, 
but presently made for land The foremost got on shore, and 
escaped to the army which was drawn up hard by The Greeks 
laid hold on the rest and handled them very roughly, as wdl as their 
ships A certain proof that the Persian fleet was very numerous is, 
that though many in all probability got away, and many others were 
destroyed, yet the Athenians took no less than 200 vessels 
The barbarian land-forces advanced close to tire sea , but it ap- 
peared to Cimon an arduous undertaking to make good his landing 
by dint of sword, and with his troops, who were fetigued with the 
late action, to engage those that were quite fresh and many times 
their number Notwithstanding this, he saw the com age and 
spirits of his men elevated with their late victory, and that they were 
very desirous to be led against the enemy He therefore, disem- 
barked his heavy-armed infantry, yet warm from the action. They 
rushed forward with loud shouts, and the Persians stood and re- 
ceived them ivith a good countenance A sharp conflict ensued, in 
which the bravest and most distinguished among tlie Athenians 
were slam At last with much difficulty the barbarians were put to 
the rout many were killed and many others were taken, together 
with their pavilions full of all manner.of rich spoiL 
Thus Cimon, like an excellent champion, won two prizes in one 
day , and by these two actions outdid the victory of Salamis at sea, 
and of Platma at land. He added, however, a new trophy to his 
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victories Upon intelligence that the 8o Phcsnician galleys, which 
were not in the battle, were arrived at Hydros,^ he steered that way ~ 
as fast as possible They had not received any certain account of 
the forces to whose assistance they were going, and as this suspense 
much intimidated them, they were easily defeated, wiA the loss of 
all their ships and most of their men 
These events so humbled the king of Persia, that he came into 
that famous peace which limited him to the distance of a daj^s 
journey (400 furlongs) on horseback from the Grecian sea, and by 
which he engaged that none of his galleys or other ships of wr 
should ever come within the Cj-anean and Chelidonian isles Cal- 
listhenes, indeed, denies that the king agreed to these conditions , 
but he allows that his subsequent behaviour was equivalent to such 
an agreement For his fears consequent upon the defeat made him 
retire so far from Greece, that Pendes with 50 ships, and Ephialtcs 
with no more than 30, sailed beyond the Chelidonian rocks without 
meeting with any fleet of the barbarians However, in tlie collec- 
tion of Athenian decrees made by Craterus, diere is a copy of the 
artides of this peace, which are m substance the same as we have 
related them. We are told also, that the Athenians built an altar 
to Peace on this occasion, and that they paid particular honours to 
Calhas, who negotiated the treaty So much was raised from the 
sale of the spoils that, besides what was reserved for other occasions, 
the people had money enough to build the ivall on the south side of 
the citadel Nay, such was the treasure this expedition afforded, 
that by it were laid the foundations of the long walls called Legs , 
they were not finished indeed tiU sometime after And as the place 
where they were to be erected was marshy and full of water, Cimon 
at his own expense, had the bottom secured by ramming down laige 
stones and binding them with gravel He, too, first adorned the 
city witli those elegant and noble places for exercise and disputa- 
tion, which a little after came to be so much admired He planted 
the forttm with plane-trees , and whereas the academy before was a 
dry and unsightly plat, he brought water to it, and sheltered it witli 
groves, so that it' abounded with clean alleys and shady walks 
By this time the* Persians lefused to evacuate the Chersonesus, 
and, instead of tliat, called doivn Uie Thracians to their assistance 
Cimon set out agamst them from Athens ivith a \eiy few galleys, 
and as they looked upon him witli contempt on that account, he 
attacked them, and with 4 ships only, took 13 of theirs Thus he 
expelled the Persians, and beat the Thracians too, by which success 
he reduced the whole Chersonesus to the obedience of Athens 
After this, he defeated at sea tlie Thasians, who had revolted from 
the Athenians, look 33 of their ships, and stormed their toivn 1 he 


1 As no sncIi pHco as Itvclms is to bo 
found, I,ablniis tltlnhs we shonld read 
Sydia, which was a maritime toirn of 
Cilicia. Dacicr proposes to read llydrus- 
sa, which was one of theCjcladcs But 
perhaps H}dms is only a corruption of 


Cypms, forPoljrenusO i Jtcllsus, Cimon 
sailed thither immediately after his two 
fold victon And he adds tliat ho went 
disguised in a Persian dress, which must 
bs with a view to take In the Fhamidan 
gallci’s- 
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gold Twines whidi were Tn ihc nciglibo'unng continent, he secured 
to his couniTj’nrcn, together with the whole Xlinsian tcmtoncs 

I'rom thence there was an cas> opening to invade Macedonia, 
and possibl> to conquer great part of it; and as he neglected the 
opporttmii), U was Uiought to be owing to the presents winch king 
Atcvmdcr inadc him His enemies, therefore, impeached him for 
it, and brought him to his trial In his defence he thus addressed 
his judges * — * I ha\e no connection with rich lonians or Thessa- 
lians, whom other generals have applied to, in hopes of receiving 
tomphmcnis and treasures from them RIy attachment is to the 
Macedonians, * whose frugality and subnet j I honour and jmitate , 
things preferable wnth me to all the wealth in the world. I love 
indeed to enneh my countiy at the evpcnsc of its enemies” 
btcsimbrotus, wlio incniions this tnal, sa\s Clpinice w-aitcd on 
Pcnclcs at his ow-n house, to cntre.at that he w'ould behave with 
some lcnit> to her brother . for Pcncles was the most vehement 
accuser he had At present, he only said, “ You arc old, Elpmicc, 
much too old to transact such business as this” Howexer, wiicn 
the cause came on, he was favourable enough to Cimon, and 
rose up only once to speak during the whole impeachment, and 
(hen he did it in a slight manner Cimon therefore was hon- 
ourably acquitted. 

As to the rest of Ins administration, he opposed and restrained 
the people who were invading the province of the nobility, and 
wanted to appropriate the direction of c\cr> thing to themselves 
But when he was gone out upon a new expedition, they broke out 
again, and overturning the constitution and most sacred customs 
of their countr}', at the instigation of Ephialtcs, they took from the 
council of Areopagus those causes that used to come bcfo.c it, and 
left it the cognizance of but very few' Thus, by bringing all 
, matters before themselves, they made tlie government a perfect 
democracy And this they did with the concurrence of Pcncles, 
who by this time w’as grown very powerful, and had espoused their 
partv It was with great indignation that Cimon found, at his re- 
turn, the dignity of that nigh court insulted , and he set himself to 
, restore its junsdiction, and to revive such an aristocracy as had been 
obtained under Chsthcncs Upon this, his advcrsancs raised a 
great clamour, and exasperated the people against him, not forgetting 
those stones about Ins sister, and his own attachment to the 
1 nccdaimonians. Hence those verses of Eupolis about Cimon — 

He's not a Tlllitn, tint a delnucbco, 

■W'hosc carclca licart U lost on tvlno an«l xromcn. 

The time tuts taon, ho stopt In Lnccdionion, 

And left poor Hlpinlce here alono 

But if w’lth all his negligence and love of w me, he took so many cities 

1 The laanusctlpls In general luiro ohjcct, that tt Is stnngo ho shonld make 
r;acedn!mottlans , anil that Is proh lU) Ute no mention of the hlatedonlans, tthen lie 
trite reading tor Cimon is «cU I nottoi was accused of being bribed by them tlic 
tolmehnil a strong attachment to that answer Is easy, wo arc not certain that 
people Ucstdes, the hlaccdunians were Plutarch has given us aU Cimon s defent c. 
aot a sober people As lo sTjiat somo 
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and gained so many victories, it is plain that if he had been a sobet 
man and attentive to business, none of the Greeks, either before oi 
after him, could have exceeded him in great and glorious actions 

From his first setting out m life, he had an attachment to the 
Lacedsemonians According to Stesimbrotus, he called one of the 
twins he had by a Clitonian woman, Lacedsemonius, and the other 
Eleus, and Pericles often took occasion to reproach them \vith 
their mean descent by the mother’s side But Diodorus the 
geographer writes, that he had both these sons, and a third 
named Thessalus, by Isodice, daughter to Euryptolemus the 
son of Megacles 

The Spartans contnbuted not a little to the promotion of Cimon 
Being declared enemies to Themistocles, they much rather chose 
to adhere to Cimon, though but a young man, at the head of affairs 
m Athens The Athenians, too, at first saw tins ivith pleasure, be- 
cause they reaped great advantages from the regard which the 
Spartans had for Cimon When they began to take the lead among 
the allies, and were gaining the chief direction of all the busmess 
of the league, it was no uneasiness to them to see the honour and 
esteem he was held m Indeed Cimon was the man they pitched 
upon for transacting that busmess, on account of his humane be- 
haviour to the allies, and his interest with the Lacedaemonians 
But when they were become great and powerful, it gave them pain 
to see Cimon still adoring the Spartans For he was always 
magnifying that people at their expense , and particularly, as 
Stesimbrotus tells us, when he had any fault to find with them, he 
used to say, “ The Lacedaemonians would not have done so ” On 
this account his countrymen began to envy and to bate him 

They had, however, a still heavier complaint against him, which 
took Its nse as follows In the fourth year of the reign of Archida- 
mus die son of Zeuxidamus, there happened the greatest earthquake 
at Sparta diat ever was heard of The ground in many parts of 
Laconia was cleft asunder , Mount Taygetus felt the shock, and 
its ndges were tom off, the whole aty was dismantled, except five 
houses The y oung men and boys were exercising in the portico, 
and It IS said that a little before the earthquake a hare crossed the 
place, upon which the young men, naked and anointed as they 
were, ran out in sport after it. The building fell upon the boys 
that remained, and destroyed them altogether Their monument 
is still called, from that event, Sismatia. 

Archidamus, amidst the present danger, perceived another that 
was likely to ensue, and, as he saw the people busy m endeavounng 
to save their most valuable moveables, he ordered tlie trumpets to 
give the alami, as if some enemy were ready to fall upon them, that 
they might repair to him immediately with^ their weapons in their 
hands. This was the only thing whicli at that crisis saved 
Sparta. For tlie Helotcs flocked together on all sides from the 
fields to despatch such as had escaped the earthquake , but finding 
them armed and in good order, they returned to their vnllages, and 
declared open war At the same time they persuaded some of their 
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neighboiirs, among v^hom were the Messeniatis, to join them 
against Sparta 

I this great distress the Lacedaemonians sent Penclidas to 
Athens, to beg for succours Aristophanes, (LySistrata, 1 140), in 
his comic ivay, sajs, “There was an extraordinary contrast between 
his pale face and hts red robe, as he sat a suppliant at the altars, 
and asked us for troops” Ephialtes strongly opposed and pro- 
* ested against giving anj assistance to re-establish a city which was 
nval to their own, insisting that they ought rather to suffer the 
pride of Sparta to be trodden under foot Cimon, however, as 
Cntias tells us, preferred the relief of Sparta to the enlargement of 
the Athenian power, and persuaded the people to march with 
a great army to its aid Ion mentions the w’ords which had 
the most effect upon them he desired them, it seems, “ Not to 
suffer Greece to be maimed, nor to deprive their own city of 
Its companion " 

When he returned from assisting the Lacedsemonians,he marched 
with his army dirough Corinth Lachartus complained m high 
terms of his bnnging in his troops without permission of Ae 
citizens “ For,” said she, “when we knock at another man’s door, 
we do not enter without leave from the master." “But you, 
Lachartus,” answered Cimon, “did not knock at the gates of 
Cleone and Megara, but broke them in pieces, and forced your w'ay in, 
upon this pfinciple,thatnotliing should be shut against the strong” 
With this boldness and propnety too did he speak to the Connthian, 
and then pursued hts march 

After this, the Spartans called in the Athenians a second time 
against the Messenians and Heiotes m Ithome^ But when tliey 
were arrived, they were more afraid of their spint of enterprise 
than of the enemj, and tlierefore, of all their allies sent them only 
back again, as persons suspected of some dishonourable design 
They returned full of resentment of course,® and now openly declared 
themselves against the partisans of the Lacedsemonians, and 
particularly against Cimon In consequence of this, upon a slight 
pretence, they banished him for ten years, which is the term the 
ostracism extends to 

In the meantime, the Lacedaemonians, in their return from an 
expedition m which they had delnered Delphi from the Phocians, 
encamped at Tengara The Athenians came to give them battle ' 
On this occasion Cimon appeared in arms among those of his own 
tribe, which was that of Ocneis, to fight for his countr)' against 
tlie Lacedaemonians WHicn the council of 500 heard of it, they 
wrere afraid that his enemies w’ould raise a clamour against him, as 
if he was only come to throw things into confusion, and to bring 
the Lacedaemonians into Athens, and therefore forbade the generals 
to receive him. Cimon, upon this, retired, after he had desired 


1 The Spartans were not skilled in sieges and joined In confedener snth the Ar 

s 1 he Athenians, m resentment ot this gives — Tnircrp L {, 

atfroot, broke the aWJwice with Sparta, 
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Eulhippus tile Anaphlystian, and the rest of his friends, who were 
most censured as partisans of Sparta, to exert themselves gloriously 
against the enemy, and by their behaviour wipe off tlie aspersion 

These brave men, m number about loo, took Cimon’s armour 
(as a sacred pledge) into the midst of their little band, formed 
themselves into a close body, and fought till tliey all fell with the 
greatest ardour imaginable The Athenians regretted them ex- 
ceedingly, and repented of the unjust censures they had fixed upon 
them Their resentment against Cimon, too, soon abated, partly 
from the remembrance of his past services, and partly from the 
difficulties they lay under at me present juncture They were 
beaten m the great battle fought at Tanagra, and they expected 
another army would come against them from Peloponnesus the 
next spring Hence it was, that they recalled Cimon from banish- 
ment, and Pericles himself was die first to propose it With so 
much candour were differences managed then, so moderate the re- 
sentments of men, and so easily laid down, where the public good 
required it < Amliition itself, the strongest of all passions, yielded 
to the interests and necessities of their country ' 

Cimon, soon after his return, put an end to the war, and recon- 
ciled the two cities After the peace was made, he saw the 
Athenians could not sit down quietly, but still wanted to be in 
motion, and to aggrandize themselves by new expeditions To 
prevent their exciting further troubles in Greece, and giving a handle 
for intestine wars, and heavy complaints of the allies against 
Athens, on account of their formidable fleets traversing the seas 
about the islands and round Peloponnesus, he fitted out a fleet of 
200 sail, to carry ivar into Egypt, and Cyprus ^ This he thought would 
answer two intentions, it would accustom the Athenians to con- 
flicts ivith the barbarians, and it would improve their substance in 
an honourable manner, by bnnging the nch spoils of their natural 
enemies into Greece 

When all was now ready, and the army on- the point of embark- 
ing, Cimon had this dream. An angry bitch seemed to bay at him. 


1 Tbo histoiy of the first expedition is 
this tVliile Cimon employed in his 
enterprise against Cyprus, Inarus, king of 
Libya, having brought the greatest part 
of Lower Egypt to revolt from Axtaserxes, 
called in the Athenians to assist him to 
complete his conquest. Hereupon the 
Athenians qmttcd Cipnis, and sailed into 
I^Srpl) They made themselves masters of 
the Nile, and attacking Memphis, seized 
two of the outnorks, and attempted the 
third, called the trhlfe vail But Uto ex- 
pedition proved very unfortunate. Artax- 
erxes sent Megabyzus with a powerful 
army into Egypt He defeated the rebels 
and the Lil^ns their associates droie 
the Greeks from Mempiiis, shut them up 
in the island of Frospitis IS montlis, and 
at last forced them to snrrender They 
aljnpst aU perished in that war, which 


lasten six years Inams, in violation 
tiispubllcfaith, wascmclfied Thesccond 
e»pedltion was undertaken a few years 
after, and was not more snccessfuL The 
Athenians went against Cyprus with 200 
gaUeys While they were besieging Citium 
there, Amyrtnms tne Saito anplied to 
them lor snccou's in Egypt, and Cimon 
sent him GO of his galleys Some say ho 
went With them himself, others, Uiot he 
continued before Citium But notiiing of 
moment uas tnnsacted ni this tunc to the 
prejudice of the Persians in iSgypt IIow- 
o>er. In the tcnti> year of Bwus ^othuSp 
Amyrtreus issued from tlic fens, and, being 
Joined by oU the EgjTtJans, dro>e tlie 
Persians out of the idiigdom and became 
kingof thewhole-country — Tuuoyp J U 
Dios Sic. L xL 
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and something between barking and a human voice, to utter these 
words — Come on^ I and viy tuhelps with pleasitte shall receive 
thee Though the dream was hard to interpret, Astj philus the Posi- 
donian, a great divmer, and friend of Cimon’s, told him it signified his 
deatli He argued thus a dog is an enemy to the man he barks at , 
and no one can give his enemy greater pleasure than by his death 
The mixture of the voice pointed out tliat the enemy was a Mede, for 
the armies of the Modes are composed of Greeks and barbarians 
After this dream he had another sign m sacrificing to Sacchus 
When the priest had killed the victim, a swarm of ants took up the 
clotted blood by little and little, and laid it upon Cimon’s great toe 
This they did for some time without anyone taking notice of it. 
At last Cimon himself observed it, and at the same instant the 
soothsayer came and shewed him the liver without a head 

The expedition, however, could not now be put off, and therefore 
he set sail. He sent 6o of his galleys against Egypt, and with the 
rest made for the Asiatic coast, where he defeated the king’s fleet, 
consisting of Phoenician and Cilician ships, made himself master of 
the cities m that circuit, and watched his opportunity to penetrate 
into Egypt Everything was great m the designs he formed He 
thought of nothing less than overturning the whole Persian empire; 
and the rather, because he was informed that Themistocles was in 
great reputation and power with the barbanans, and had promised 
the king to take tlie conduct of the Grecian war whenever he entered 
upon It But Themistocles, they tell us, m despair of managing it 
. to any advantage, and of getting the better of tlie good fortune and 
valour of Cimon, fell by his own hand 

When Cimon had formed these great projects as a first step to- 
wards them, he cast anchor before Cyprus From thence he sent 
persons in whom he could confide with a private question to the 
oracle of Jupiter Ammon, for their errand was entirely unknown 
Nor did the deity return them any answer, but immediately upon 
their arrival ordered them to return, "because Cimon,” said he, “ is 
already with me.” The messengers upon this, took the road to the 
sea, and when they reached the Grecian camp, which was then on 
the coasts of Egypt, they found that Cimon was dead They then 
inquired what day he died, and comparing it with die time the oracle 
was delivered, they perceived that nis departure was enigmatically 
pointed at in the expression — ^"He was already with the gods” 

According to most authors, he died a natural death dunng the 
siege of Citium, but some say he died of a wound he received m an 
engagement with the barbarians 

The last advice he gave those about him ivas, to sail away im- 
mediately, and to conoe^ his death Accordingly, before the enemy 
or their allies knew the real state of the case, they returned in safety 
■ bj the generalship of Cimon, exerased, as Phanodemus says, 
tlnrty days after his death 

After he was gone, there was not one Grecian general who did 
anything considerable against the barbarians The leading orators 
were little better than incendiaries nho set the Greeks one against 

* '19 
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another, and involved them in intestine wars , nor was there any 
healing hand to interpose Thus the king's affairs had time to re-' 
cover tliemselves, and inexpressible rum was brought upon the 
powers of Greece Long after dus, indeed, Agesilaus earned his 
arms into Asia, and renewed the war awhile against the king's 
lieutenants on the coast, but he tvas so soon recalled by the seditions 
and tumults which broke out afresh in Greece, that he could do 
nothing extraordinary The Persian tax-gatherers were then left 
amidst the cities in alliance and fnendship with the Greeks, 
whereas, while Cimon had the command not a single collector 
was seen, nor so much as a horseman appeared within four 
hundred furlongs from the sea-coast 
That his remains were brought to Attica, his monument there is 
a sufficient proof, for it still bears the title of Cimonia Neverthe- 
less die people of Citium have a tomb of Cimon, which they hold m 
great veneration, as Nausicrates the orator, informs us, the gods 
having ordered them in a certain famine not to disregard his mams, 
but to honour and worship him as a superior being Such was 
this Grecian general 


PERICLES. 


/When Csesar happened to see some strangers at Rome carrying 
young dogs and monkeys m their arms, and fondly caressing them, 
he a^cd, “Whether the women in their country never bore any 
children?" thus reproving widi a proper seventy those who Ia,\ash 
upon brutes that natural tenderness which is due only to manland 
In the same manner we must condemn those who employ diat curi- 
osity and love of knowledge which nature has implanted in the 
human soul, upon low and worthless objects, while they neglect such 
as are excellent and useful Our senses, indeed, by an effect almost 
mechanical, are passive to the impression of outward objects, whether 
agreeable or offensive , but the mind, possessed of a seff-directmg 
jower, may turn its attention to whatever it thinks proper It 
•should, therefore, be employed m.theniQ5t useful pursuitSj not barely 
| m co ntemplanonj_but m such contemplation as may, nounsK,its 
K^IfTes "For as that colour is best suited to the eye, which by its 
‘beauty and agrecableness at the same time both refreshes and 
stren^hens the sight, so the application of the mind should be di- 
rected to those subjects which, through the channel of pleasure mav 
lead us to our proper happiness Such are the works of virtue. 
The very description of these inspires us “-with emulation, and a 
strong desire to imitate them , whereas in other things, admiration 
'does not alivays lead us to imitate what we admire, but on the con- 
trary, while we are charmed with the work, we often despise the 
iworlanan Thus, wo arc pleased with perfumes and purple, while 
I dyers and perfumers appear to us in the light of mean mechanics. 
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Antisthenes/ therefore, when he Ws told that Ismemas played 
excellently upon the flute, answered properly enough, “ Then he isf 
good for nothing else, otlierwise he would not have placed so well"! 
Such also was Phflipjs saying to his son, ivhen at a certain enter- 
tainment he sang in a very agreeable and skilful manner, “ Are not 
5 ou ashamed to sing so well'*" It is enough for a pnnce to bestow 
a vacant hour upon heanng others sing, and he doe s tlie muses 
sufficient honour if he attends the performances of Those who 
excenh~tfieir arts 

If a man applies himself to servile or mechanical employments, his 
industry in those things is a proof of his inattention to nobler studies 
No joung man of noble birth or hberal sentiments, from seeing the 
Jupiter at Pisa, would desire to be Phidias, or from the sight of the 
Juno at Algos, to be Polycletus, or Anacreon, or Philemon, or 
Archilocus, though delighted with their poems - For though a w'ork 
may be agreeable, y et esteem of the author is not the necessary con- 
sequence. AVe may therefore conclude, that dungs of this kind 
whicli excite not a spirit of emulation, nor produce any strong im- 
pulse or desire to imitate diem, are of little use to the beholders 
But virtue has this peculiar property, that at the same time that we 
admire her conduct, W'e long to copy the example The goods of 
fortune we wish to enjoy, virtue we desire to practise the former 
we are glad to receive from others — the latter we are ambitious that 
others should receive from us The_b?au^^ of goodness ^bas, an 
attracti ve pow er , it kindles in us at once an 'active pnnciplej it 
fofmsbur manners, and influences our desires, not only w’hen repre- 
sented in a living example, but even in an historical description 

For this reason, we chose to proceed in wnung the lives of great 
ifrien, and have composed this book, which contains the life of Pen- l 
Ides, and that of Fab i^Maximus, who earned on the war against | 
I Hannibal men who resembled e ac h other in many virtues, particu- 1 
i larl y ih,justice and moderauonJ'ahH’wlio effectually served their re-l, 
y spectiye commomyealths by patiendy en^nng the injurious 'and § 
^ capnaQus„treatment_diey received from tHeir colleagues and ffieir j 
countQ-men Vl^ether w’e are right in our judgment or hbt^ will 
be easy' to see in the work itself 

Pencles was of the tnbe of Acamantis, and of tlie ward of Cho- 
laigia. His family was one of the most considerable in Athens, 
both by the fatlier and mothePs side His/ather, Xanthippus, who 
defeated.4heJSang.,of Persia’s generals at Mycale, married Aganste, 
the niece of Chsthenes, who expdled the family of Pisistratus, abo- 
lished the tyTannyy enacted laws, and established a form of govern- 
ment tempered in such a manner as tended to unanimity among 


1 Antlsihenes was a disctjdo of Sociates, > 
and loundci of the sect of the Cvnics , 
s Tins seems to he somewhat Inconsist- 
ent with that zespect and esteem, in wludi 
the noble arts of poetrr and senipturo 
were held in nndent Orccce and Itbmc, 
and with that ndmfratiuu which the pro 
{lUents iu yhos; arts always obtain ampp; 


the people But there was still a hind of 
Jealous} between the poets and pbiloso- 
pheis, and oitr.philosopUcal biographer 
snows pretty clear!} by the Platonic 
parade of this mtreduction, that he wonld 
magnify Uic latter at the expense of the 
former 
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the people, and the safety of the state She dreamed that she^was 
' delivered of a lion, and a few days aft^ Woiight forth Pendes 
THis person in other respects was well turned, but lus head was dis- 
froporttonably long For this reason almost all his statues have 
the head covered with a helmet, the statuaries choosing, I suppose, 
to hide that defect But the Athenian poets called him Sclimoc^ 
phalus or onton-head, for the word sJnnos is sometimes^ used inst^d 
of sallUf or sea-onton Cratinus, the comic writer, in his play 
called Chtrones, has this passage 

(Faciiok recciTod old Tnis to her embraces 

’JECence came a tyrant spawn, on earth colled Ferlcdes, < 

In hearen the head eamptUtr ' 

And again in his Nemesis he thus addresses him — 

Come, blessed JoTe,i the high and mighty head. The fnend ot hospitality 1 

And Tded ides says — 

FTow, In a maze ot thought ho ruminates 

On strange expedients, while his nsAS depress'd < 

With Its own weight, sinks on his knees and now 

From the vast carems of bus brain bnrst forth ' 

Storms and fierce thunders ' 

And Eupolis, in his Demi, asking news of all the great orators, 
whom he represented as ascending from the shades below, when 
Pericles comes up last, cries out — 

Head of the tribes that haunt those spacious realms. Does he ascend f 

Most writers agree, that the master who taught him music ^ms 
called Damon, the first syllable of whose name they tell us, is to be 
pronounced short , but Aristotle informs us, that he learned that art 
of Pythodides As for Damon, he seems to have been a politician, 
who, under the pretence of teaching music, concealed his great 
abilities from the vulgar , and he attended Pendes as his tutor and 
assistant in politics, in the same manner as a master of the gymnastic 
art attends a young man to fit him for the ring However, Damon’s 
giving lessons upon the harp was discovered to be a mere prete\tj 
and as a busy politician and fnend to tyranny, he was banished by 
the ostracism Nor was he spared by the comic poets One ol 
them, named Plato, introduces a person addressing him thus — 

Inform me, Damon, first, docs fame soy true? 

And wost thou really Perfefes^s Chiron f s 

P_endes_al so attended the lectures of Zeno of EIe a.» who, in natural 


1 Fericlcs was called Olympiw, or Jupi- 
ter The poet here addresses him under 
that idiaincter with on epithet, whiiA 
signifies blessed, but may also slmlfy 
gteat headed In our Inngnagc wo bare 
no word with such a double meaning 
Just above he Is caUed Cephalegaretes, 
htad-eompeUer (!S 3 If his head was an as 
semblage ot many heads) Instead ot 
Wepheleffereles, cloud-compeller, a common 
epithet of Jupiter 

S Tlie word Chiron again is ambiguous 
and roa^ either signify, vxut thou pretentor 


to Feticles? or, vxist thou more wicked that 
Fencies? 

9 This Zeno was ofElea.a town ofitaly, 
and a Fhocian colony , and must bo care 
t^y dislinguished from !&no tiie founds) 
ol the sect of the Stoics The Zeno licri 
sp^en of was respectable for attemptini 
to rid his countty of a tyrant. The tyrani 
look him and caused him to bo poundcc 
to death in a mortar Bat his (icith ac 
compushed what he could not effect Ir 
ms lifetime lor his feUow citizens wen 
*o-mqch Incenzed at the dreadful innitici 

J 
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^ilosophy, was a follower of Parmenides, and who, by much prac- 
tice in me ■art of Asputing, had learned to confound and silence all 
his opponents , as Timon the Phlasian declares in these verses — 

Have you not beard of Zeno’s mighty powers 

^Vho could (diange sides, yet changing tnumph’d still hgJJiejtangne^h miisT 

Bjot the.plulosopher ,with whom he was most intim ately acqu aunteo, 
who.gave him that force and sublimity jif sentiment. supenm'to’all 
tM demagogues, who, in short, formed him fo_ihat admirable'3igmty 
ol^anners,'was Anaxagoras the Clazomenian This was he whom 
the people of those times called noits or intelligence, either in ad- 
miration of his great understanding and knowledge of the works of 
nature, or because he ‘was the first •who clearly proved that the uni- 
verse owed its formation neither to chancellor necessity, but to afure 
and unmtxed Mind, who separated the homogeneous parts from 
the other with which they were confounded. 

Charmed with the company of this philosopher, and instructed 
by him in the sublimest sciences, Pericles acquired not only 
an elevation of sentiment, and a loftiness and punty of style, far 
removed from the low expression of the vulgar, but likewise a gravity 
of qpuntenance which relaxed not into laughter, a firm and even tone 
of voice, an easy deportment, and a decency of dress, which no 
, vehemence of speaking ever put into disorder These things, and 
others of the like nature, excited admiration in all that saw him 

Such was his conduct, when a vile and abandoned fellow loaded 
him a whole day with reproaches and abuse, he bore it with 
patience and silence, and continued in public for the despatch of 
some urgent affairs In the evening he walked slowly home, this 
impudent wretch following, and msuiting him all the way with the| 
most scurrilous language And as it was very dark when he came\ 
to his oivn door, he ordered one of his servants to take a torch i 
and light the man home,/ The poet Ion, however, says he was proud ’ 
and supercilious in conversation, and that there was a great deal of 
vanity and contempt ot others mixed with his dignity of manner 
on the other hand, he highly extols the civility, complaisance, and 
politeness of Cimon But to take no farther notice of Ion, who 
perhaps would not have any great excellence appear, without a 
mixture of something satincal, as it "was m the ancient tragedy,* Zeno 
desired that those that called the gravity of Pericles’ pride and arro- 


oi it, that they tell upon the tyrant and 
stoned him As to his arguments, and 
those ot his master Parmenides, pretended 
to bo so invincible, one of them mas to 
prove there can bo no such thing os 
motion, since a Uung can neither mov c m 
the place mhere it is, nor in the place 
mhere it is not. But this sophism is 
easily refuted for motion is the passing 
of a thing or a person ixxo a new part of 
space. 

1 “Tragedy at Brsl was onlyadiorus 
In honour of Cat.cUus. Persons dr-ssed 


like satyrs were the performers, and they 
often broke out into the most licentious 
raillery / fterwords when tragedy took 
a graver tmai, sometliing of the former 
droUery u as still retained, as in that which 
we call tragi comedy In time senous 
diaractcts and events became the subject 
ot tragedy, wiUiout that mixture, but 
even tlien, after exhibiting tliree or four 
serious tragedies, the poets- used to con- 
clude their contention for the ptise with 
a satirical one ot this sort Is the Cydops 
nf Euripides and the only one remaining 
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gance, to be proud the same way, telling them the very acting 
of an excellent part might insensibly produce a love and real 
mutation of it 

- These were not the only ad\'antages nhich Pericles gained-by 
conversing with Anaxagoras From him he learned to o\en:oine 
those terrors which the various phenomena of the h&vens raise in 
those who know not their causes, and who entertain a tormenting 
fear of the gods by reason of that ignorance. Nor is there any cure 
for it but 5ie study of nature, which, instead of the frightful ex- 
travagancies of superstition, implants in us a sober pity, sup- 
ported by a rationm hope ' 

"We are told, there was brought to Pericles, from one of his farms, 
a ram’s head with only one horn, and Lampo, the soothsayer, 
observing that the horn grew strong and firm out of the middle of 
the forehead, declared that the two parties in the state, namely, 
those of Thucydides and Pericles, would unite, and invest the whole 
power in him with whom the prodigy was found but Anaxagoras 
having dissected the head, shewed that'the brain did not fill the 
whole cavity, but had contracted itself into an oval form, and 
pointed directly to that part of the skull whence die horn took its , 
nse This procured Anaxagoras great honour with the spectators , 
and Lampo was no less honoured for his prediction, when, soon 
after, upon the fall of Thucydides, the administration was put 
entirdy into the hands of Pencles ' 

But, in my opinion, the philosopher and the diviner may well 
enough be reconciled, and boUi be nght , the one discovering the 
cause and the other the end It was die business of the former to 
account for the appearance, and to consider how it came about , 
and of the latter to show why it was so formed, and what it por- 
tended Those who say, that when the cause is found out the 
prodigy ceases, do not consider, that if they reject such signs as are 
preternatural, they must also deny that artificial signs are of any 
use , the clattenng of brass quoits,* the light of beacons, and the 
shadow of a sun-dial, have all of diem their proper naturm causes, 
and yet each has another signification 
Pcrides, in his youth, stood in great fear of the people , for in his 
countenance he was like Pisistratus the tyrant , and he perceived 
the old men were much struck by a farther resemblance in the 
sw eetness of his voice, the volubdity of his tongue, and the roundness 
of his periods As he was, moreover, of a noble family and opulent- 
fortune, md his friends were the most considerable men m the 
state, he dreaded the ban of ostracism, and therefore mtermeddled 
not with state afiairs, butbehavad witn gp'eat courage and intrepidity 
m the field However, when Anstides was dead, Themistocles 
banislmd, and Cimon much employ ed in expeditions at a distance 
from Greece, Pencles engaged m the administration He dose 


1 The dettciInK ol brass qnoits or 
plates ms sometimes a mUitaty sigital 
among tbt, Grecians, tn^ng the Romans 


H was ft signal to call the wresUen to th® 
nng 
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rather to soliat the favour of the multitude and the poor,^ than of 
the rich and the few, contrarj' to his natural disposition, which was 
far from inclining him to court popularity. 

It seems he was apprehensive of falling under the suspicion of 
aiming at the supreme power, and was sensible, besides, that Cimon 
was attached to the nobility, and extremely beloved by persons of 
the highest eminence , and, therefore, m order to secure himself, 
and to find resources against the power of Cimon, he studied to in- 
gratiate himself iiith tiie common people At the same time he 
entirely changed his manner of living He appeared not in the 
streets, except when he went to the forum or the senate house He 
declined the invitations of his friends, and all social entertainments 
and recreations insomuch, that in the whole time ot Ins adminis- 
tration, which was a considerable length, he neier went to sup wTth 
any of his friends but once, which was at the marriage of his 
nephew, Euryptolemus, and he staid there only until the ceremony 
of hbation was ended He considered that the freedom of enter- 
tainments takes away all distinction of office, and that dignity is but 
little consistent with familiarity Real and solid virtue, indeed, 
the more it is seen, the more glorious it appears , and there is 
nothing m a good man’s conduct, as a magistrate, so great in the 
ej e of the public, as is tlic general course of his behaviour in private 
to his most intimate friends Pencles, however, took care not to 
make his person cheap among the people, and appeared among 
them only at proper interi'als Nor did he speak on all points that 
were debated before them, but reserved himself, like the Salaminian 
galley® (as Critolaus says), for greater occasions , despatching busi- 
ness of less consequence by other orators with whom he had an 
intimacy One of these, we are told, was Epliialtes, who, according 
to Plato, overthrew tlie power of the council of Areopagus, by giving 
the citizens a large and intemperate draught of liberty On which 
account the comic writers speak of the people of Athens as of 
a horse wild and unmanaged 

^nhlch listens to the wins no more. 

But In bis maddening course bears headlong dorrji 

The^cr; triends that teed him. 

Pencles, desirous to make his language a proper vehicle for his 


1 The popular party in Atbens were 
continnaUy making eltorts against those 
small remains of povrer \rhicb rrerc yet 
in the hands of the nohiUty As Fcricles 
’could not lead the party ot ilte nobles, be- 
cause Cimon, by the dignity ot his birth, 
the instre of bis actions, and the largeness 
of his estate, had placed himself at their 
head, he had no other resonree than to 
court the popnlace And he flattered 
their favonnte passion in the most agree- 
able manneT,/by lessening the power and 
ptlvUegcs ot the court ol Areopagus, 
whi(di was the chief support of the no- 
hlUty, and indeed of the whole state 
Thus the bnnging of almost all causes 


before the tribunal of Die people, the 
multiplying ol gratuities, which were 
only another word for bribes, and Qie 
giving the people a taste for expensive 
pleasures, caused the downfall of the 
Athenian commonwealth, though tlie 
personal abilities of Fericlcs supported it 
dunug his time 

3 The Salamlmm galley was a conse. 
crated vessel which the Athenians never 
made use of but on cxtraordmaiy occa- 
sions They sent it, tor instance, for & 
general whom they wanted to call to 
acconnt, or witli sacrifices to Apollo, or 
some other deity 
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sublime sentiments, and to speak in a manner that became thp 
dignity of his life, availed himself greatly of what he had learned of 
Anaxagoras , adorning his eloquence with the rich 'colours of 
philosophy For, adding (as the divine Plato expresses it), the 
loftiness of imagination, and all-commanding energy wth which 
philosophy supplied him, to his native powers of genius, and making 
use of whatever he found to his purpose, in the study of nature, to 
dignify the art of speaking, he far excelled all other orators ^ Hence 
he IS said to have gamed the surname of Olympiusj though some 
will have it to have been from the edifices with which he adorned 
the city , and others, from his high authority both in peace and 
war There appears, indeed, no absurdity in supposing that all 
these things might contribute to that glorious distinction Yet the 
strokes of satire, both serious and ludicrous, in the comedies of 
those times, indicate that this title was given him chiefly on account 
of his eloquence , for tliey tell us that m his harangues he thundCTcd 
and lightened, and that his tongue was armed ivith thunder 
Thucydides, the son of Milesius, is said to have given a pleasant 
account of the force of his eloquence Thucydides was a great and 
respectable man, who for a long time opposed the measures of , 
Pencles , and when Archidamus, one of the kings of Lacedmmim, 
asked him. “ Which was the best wrestler, Pericles or he he 
answered, “ When I throw him, he says he was never down, and he 
persuades the very spectators to believe so ” • 

Yet such was the solicitude of Pericles when he had to speak tn 
public, that he always first addressed a prayet to the gods f ‘ That 
not a word might unawares escape him unsuitable to the occasimi 
He left nothing in witing but some public decrees , and only a few 
of his sayings are recorded He used to say, for instance, that 
“ The isle of jEgina should not be suffered to remain an eye-sore to 
the Piraeus ,” and that “ He saw a war approaching from Pelopon- 
nesus” And when Sophocles, who went in joint command with 
him upon an expedition at sea, happened to praise the beauty of a 
certain boy, he said, “A general, my fnend, should not only haie 
pure hands, but pure eyes " Stesimbrotus produces this passage 
from the oration ■which Pencles pronounced in memoiy of those 
Athenians who fell in the Samian wTir, “ They are become immortal 
like the gods For the gods themselves are not visible to us , but 
from the honours they receiie, and the happiness they enjoy, we 
conclude they are immortal , and such should those brave men be 
who die for their country ” 

Thucj dides represents the administration of Pencles as tavounng 
aristocracy, and tells us that, though the government was called 
democratical, it was really in the hands of one who had engrossed 


1 Rato oteenres, on the same occasion, 
that an orator os w ell as a iihrslclan aught 
to have a nnetal hnonlctlge of nntnrc. 

s Quintilian says he prayed that not a 
word might escape him Uls-agreeahle to 
tno pcopx6 And this is tlie xnoro pitw 


babic account of the matter, because 
(acconling to Suldao) Fenda larote dvKii 
tds oratwra htfr't ht pronounced titan 
puWfe, and, indeed, was tlu first 
Old so 
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then hole auUiorit}'. Many other wnters likewise inform us, that 
by him the people were first indulged with a division of lands, were 
treated at the public expense with theatrical diversions, and were 
paid for the most common services to the state As this new 
indulgence from the government was an impolitic custom, which 
tendered the people expensive and luAurious, and destroyed that 
frugality and love of labour which supported them before, it is 
proper that we should trace the effect to its cause, by a retrospect- 
into the curcumstances of tlie republic 

At first, to raise himself to some sort of equality wutli Cimon, who 
W’as then at the height of glory, Pencles made his court to the 
people And as Cimon w'as his superior in point of fortune, which 
he emploj'cd in relieving the poor Athenians, in providing -victuals 
every day for the necessitous, and clothing the aged, and besides 
this, levelled his fences with the ground, that all might be at liberty 
to gather his fruit , Pencles had recourse to the expedient of 
dividing the public treasure, which scheme, as Anstotle informs us, 
was proposed to him by Demonides of Jos * Accordingly, by sup- 
plying the people with money for tlie public diversions, and for tlieir 
attendance in courts of juicature,® and by other pensions and 
gratuities, he so inveigled them as to a\ail himself of their interest 
against the council of the Areopagus, of which he had no nght to 
be a member, having never had tlie fortune to be chosen at chon, 
thesmothetes, Kmg of the sacred rties, or polemarch For persons 
w’ere of old appointed to these offices by lot , and such as had dis- 
charged them well, and such only, were admitted as judges in the 
Areopagus Pencles, therefore, by his popularity raised a party 
against that council, and, by means of Ephialtes, took from tliem 
the cognizance of many causes that had been under their jurisdiction 
He likewise caused Cimon to be banished by the Ostracism, as an 
enemy to the people,® and a friend to the Lacedaemonians — ^a man 
who in birth and fortune had no superior, who had gained very 
glorious victories over the barbarians, and filled the city with 
money and other spoils Such was the authority of Pencles 
wuth the common people 

The term of Cimon’s banishment, as it was by Ostracism, was 
limited by law to ten years Meantime, the Lacedsemonians with 
a great army cnteied the territory of Tanagia, and the Athenians 
immediately marching out against them, Cimon returned, and 


1 Jos ivas OBD of the isles called Sporadcs, 
in the JEgcan sea, and celcbiated for tho 
tomb of Homer But some learned men 
are of opinion that Bemunides was not of 
the island of Jos, but of Oia, which was 
a borough in Attica 

3 Tiiere were several courts of judicature 
in Athens composed of a certain number 
of the mllzcns, who sometimes received 
one obelus each for eveiy cause they 
tried, and sometimes men wito aimed at 
popularity procured this fee to be tti> 
creased 


3 His treason against tho state was pre- 
tended to consist in recoiling presents or 
other gratifications from the Macedonians, 
whereb} ho was prevailed on to let slip 
the oppoTlnnily he liad to enlarge tlie 
Athenian conuncsts, after he liad tnhen 
the gold mines of Tlitacc. Cimon answered 
that ho had prosecuted tho war to the 
utmost of his pow er against the Titracians 
and their other enemies, but tliat he had 
made no Inroads into Macedonia because 
ho did not concehe that he was to ati us 
a public enciu) to tnunUnd. 
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sublime sentiments, and to speak m a manner that became thk 
dignity of his life, availed himself greatly of what he had learned of 
Anaxagoras, adorning his eloquence with the nch colours of 
philosophy For, adding (as the divine Plato expresses it), the 
loftiness of imagination, and aU-commandmg energy with which 
philosophy supplied him, to his native powers of genius, and making 
use of whatever he found to his purpose, in the study of nature, to 
dignify the art of speaking, he far excelled all other orators ^ Hence 
he is said to have gamed the surname of Olympms, though some 
mil have It to have been from the edifices with which he adorned 
the city , and others, from his high authority both in peace and 
war There appears, indeed, no absurdity in supposing that all 
these things mi^t contribute to that glorious distinction Yet the 
strokes of satire, both serious and ludicrous, in the comedies of 
those times, indicate that this title was given him chiefly on account 
of his eloquence , for they tell us that in his harangues he thundered , 
and lightened, and that his tongue was armed vnth thunder 
Thucydides, the son of Milesms, is said to have given a pleasant 
account of the force of his eloquence Thucydides was a great and 
respectable man, who for a long time opposed the measures of 
Pencles , and when Archidamus, one of the kings of Lacedcemon, 
asked him. “Which ivas the best ivrestler, Pericles or he?” he 
answered, “ When 1 throw him, he says he was never down, and he 
persuades the very spectators to believe so ” 

Yet such was the solicitude of Pericles when he had io speak tn 
public, that he always first addressed a pi ayer to the gods^ “That 
not a word might unaivares escape him unsuitable to the occasion ” 
He left nothing m writing but some public decrees , and only a few 
of his sayings are recorded He used to say, for instance, that 
“ The isle of iEgma should not be suffered to remain an eye-sore to 
the Piraeus ,” and that “ He saw a war approaching from Pelopon- 
nesus" And when Sophocles, who went in joint command with 
him upon an expedition at sea, happened to praise the beauty of a 
certain boy, he said, “A general, my friend, should not only have 
pure hands, but pure eyes ” Stcsimbrotus produces this passage 
from the oration which Pencles pronounced in memoiy ot those 
Athenians who fell m the Samian war, “ They are become immortal 
like the gods For the gods themselves are not visible to us , but 
from the honours they receive, and the happiness they enjoy, we 
conclude they are immortal , and such should those brave men be 
who die for their country ” 

Thucydides represents the administration ol Pericles as favouring 
aristocracy, and tells us that, though the government was called 
dcmocratical, it was really m Ae hands of one who had engrossed 


1 Plato observes, on the same occasion, 
that an orator os well as a ph} stclan onght 
to have a general knowledge of natnre 
• QQlntlllan says he prajed that not a 
sratd might escape him disagreeable to 
the people. And tills is the more pro- 


bable acconnt of the matter, becanse 
(according to Snldar) Pmelet tcroU duim 
h s orahont ne pronoimeed Viem in 
rublle, and, indeed, teas the fret wbe 
did to 
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the hole authont)'. Many other wnters likewise inform us, that 
by him the people were first indulged with a division of lands, were 
treated at the public expense with theatrical diversions, and were 
paid for the most common services to the state As this new 
indulgence from the government was an impolitic custom, which 
rendered the people expensive and luxurious, and destroyed that 
frugality and love of labour which supported them before, it is 
proper that we should trace the effect to its cause, by a retrospec*^ 
into the circumstances of tlie republic. 

At first, to raise himself to some sort of equality with Cimon, who 
ivas then at the height of glory, Pencles made his court to the 
people And as Cimon iras his superior in point of fortune, which 
he emplo} ed m relieving the poor Athenians, in providing victuals 
every day for the necessitous, and clothing the aged, and besides 
this, lei'elled his fences with the ground, that all might be at liberty 
to ^ther his fruit, Perides had recourse to the expedient of 
dividing the public treasure, which scheme, as Aristotle informs us, 
was proposed to him by Demonides of Jos ^ Accordingly, by sup- 
plying the people witli money for the public dixersions, and for their 
attendance in courts of judicature,® and by other pensions and 
gratuities, he so inveigled them as to avail himself of theu: interest 
against the council of the Areopagus, of which he had no right to 
be a member, having never had the fortune to be chosen at chon, 
thesmothetes, of the sacred tties, ox polentarch. For persons 
were of old appointed to these offices by lot , and such as had dis- 
charged them ncll, and such only, were admitted as judges m the 
Areopagus Pencles, therefore, by his popularity raised a party 
against that council, and, by means of Ephialtes, took from tliem 
the cognizance of many causes that had been under their jurisdiction 
He likemsc caused Cimon to be banished by the Osttacism, as an 
enemy to the people,® and a friend to the Lacedajmonians — a man 
who in birth and fortune had no superior, who had gained very 
glonous ^^ctones over the barbanans, and filled the city with 
money and other spoils Such was the authority of Pencles 
with the common people 

Tlie term of Ciraon's banishment, as it was by Ostracism, ivas 
limited by law to ten years Meantime, the Lacedasmonians with 
a great army entered the territory of Tanagra, and die Athenians 
immediately marching out against them, Cimon returned, and 


1 Jos Tnis oneoIQiclslcs called Spondes, 
in the ^ccan sen, and celebrated for Uio 
tomb of Homer But some learned men 
are of opinion that Bemontdes \ra$ not of 
the island of Jos bnt of Oin, whtdi \nis 
a borongh in Attica 

3 There \rerosev*enl courts of ludicatnre 
in Athens composed of a certain number 
of tho citizens, ubo sometimes received 
otaa obeftu each for every cause they 
tried, and sometimes men vrlio aimed at 
papniarity procured this fee to be in 
creased 


3 His treason against tho state was pre- 
tended to consist in rccciiing presents or 
other gmtiilcations from tho Macedonians, 
whereby he was prevailed on to let slip 
the opportunity he had to enlarge the 
Athenian conquests, alter he hid taVen 
thegoldmincsofTliracc. Clmononsuered 
that he had prosecuted the uar to the 
utmost of his power against the Thracians 
and their other enemies , hut that he liad 
made no inroads into Macedonia, because 
be did not concehe that he was to aa aa 
a public enemy to mankind. 
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placed himself in the ranks with those of his tribe, intending by his 
deeds to wipe off the aspersion of favouring the Lacedaemonians, 
and to venture his life wth his countrymen , but by a combination 
of die friends of Pencles he was repulsed as an exile This seems 
to have been the cause that Pencles exerted himself ih a particular 
manner in that battle, and exposed his person to the greatest 
dangers All Cimon’s friends, whom Pencles had accused as 
accomplices in his pretended cnme, fell honourably that day to- 
gether and the Athenians, who were defeated upon their own 
borders, and expected a still sharper conflict in the summer, 
grievously repented of their treatment of Cimon, and longed for his 
return Pencles, sensible of the people’s inclinations, did not ' 
hesitate to gratify them, but himself proposed a decree for recalling 
Cimon, and at his return, a peace was agreed upon twough his 
mediation For the Lacedsemonians had a particular regard for 
him, as well as aversion to Pencles and the other demagogues 
But some authors write, that Pencles did not procure an order for 
Cimon’s return, till they had entered into a private compact, by 
means of Cimon’s sister Elpinice, that Cimon should have the 
command abroad, and with 200 galleys lay waste tli»' king of 
Persia’s dominions, and Pencles have the direction of affairs at 
home A story goes, that Elpimce before this, had softened the 
resentment of Pencles against Cimon, and procured her brother a 
milder sentence than that of death Pencles was one of those 
appomted by the people to manage the impeachment , and when 
Elpimce addressed him as a suppliant, he smiled and said, “ You 
. are old, Elpimce , much too old to solicit m so w’eighty an affair ” 
However, he rose up but once to speak, barely to acquit himself of 
his trust, and did not bear so hard upon Cimon as the rest of his 
accusers* Who then can give credit to Idomcneus, when he says 
that Pencles caused the orator Ephialtes, his friend and assistant 
m the administration, to be assassinated through jealousy and envy 
of his great character ? I know not where he met with this 
calumny, which he vents with great bitterness against a man, not 
indeed, in all respects irreproachable, but who certainly had such 
a greatness of mind, and high sense of honour, as was incompatible 
with an action so savage and inhuman The truth of the matter, 
according to Aristotle, is, that Ephialtes being grown formidable 
to the nobles, on account of his inflexible severity in prosecuting all 
that iniaded the nghts of the people, his enemies caused him to be 
taken off in a private and treacherous manner, by Anstodicus 
of Tanagra. 

About the same time died Cimon, m the expedition to Cyprus 
And the nobility perceiung that Pencles was now arrived at a 
height of authority which set him far aboie the other citizens, were 
desirous of having some person to oppose him, who might be capable 
of giving a check to his power, and of preventing his making him- 


1 Y«l CImos w« fined SO talents, or sentence saving only a majority of three 

E0SS7, 10s anti narrowly escapeil a rapltsl votes to pm ent It. , 
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sdf absolute. For tins purpose they set up Tliucjdidcs, of the 
^vard of Alopccc, a man of great pntdcnce, and brother-in-law to 
Cimon. lie had not, indeed, Cmioh’s talents for war, but was 
superior to him m forensic and political abilities ; and, by residing 
constantlj m Athens, and opposing PeneJes m the general assembly, 
he soon brought the go^cmmcnt to an tquil,l»tum For he did 
not suffer persons of supenor rank to be dispersed and confounded 
with tlicrcst of the people, because m that ease their dignity was 
obscured and lost; but collected them into a separate bodj, by 
which means their authority was enhanced, and sulScient weight 
thrown into their scale There was, indeed, from the beginning, a 
kind of doubtful separation, whicli, like Uic flaw's in a piece of iron, 
indicated that the anstocratical part} and that of the commonalty 
were not perfcctl} one, though tlicj were not actually divided but 
the ambition ofl’criclcs and Tliucjdidcs, and the contest between 
them, had so extraordinary' an effect upon the city, that it was quite 
broken m two, and one pan was called the ficofiht and the other 
the nobihl\ For this reason, Pcnclcs, more tlian ever, gaie the 
people the reins, and endeavoured to ingratiate himself wulh them, 
coniming alwavs to have some show, or play, or feast, or pro- 
cession in the city, and to amuse it with the politest pleasures. 

As another means of employing their attention, he sent out 6o 
galleys evety year, manned for eight months, with a considerable 
number af the aitzats, who were both paid foi their service, and im- 
proved themselves as manners He likewise sent a colony of looo 
men to the Chersonesus, 500 to Naxos, 250 to Andros, 1000 into 
the country of the Bisalta: m Thrace, and others into Italy, 
who settled in Sybaris and changed its name to Thunu These 
things he did, to clear the city of a useless multitude, who w ere v cry 
troublesome when they had nothing to do , to make provision for 
the most necessitous , and to keep the allies of Athens m awe, by 
placing colonics like so many garrisons in their neighbourhood 

That which was the chief delight of the Athenians and the wonder 
of strangers, and which alone serves for a proof tliat the boasted 
power and opulence of ancient Greece is not an idle tale, was the 
magnificence of the temples and public edifices Yet no part of the 
conduct of Pcnclcs moved the spleen of his enemies more than 
this In their accusations of him to the people, they insisted, 
" That he had brought the greatest disgrace upon the Athenians 
by removing the public treasures of Greece from Delos and taking 
them into his own custody lhat he had not left himself even the 
specious apology, of having caused the money to be brought to 
Athens for its greater sccunty, and to keep it from being seized by 
the barbarians That Greece must needs consider it as the 
highest insult, and an act of open tyranny', when she saw the 
money she had been obliged to contribute towards the war, 
lavished by the Atlicmans in gilding tlieir city, and ornamenting it 
with statues, and temples that cost 1000 talents,^ as a proud and 

1 The FKTtlicnon ii lattl to 'have coal 1000 talcibts 
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vain woman decks herself out with jewels ” Pericles answered this 
"harge by observing, ‘‘ That they were not obliged to give the allies 
iny account of the sums they had received, since they had kept the 
oarbarians at a distance, and effectually defended the allies, who 
had not furnished either horses, ships, or men, but only contributed 
money, which is no longer the property of the giver, but of tlie re- 
ceiver, if he performs the conditions on which it is received That 
as the state was provided with all the necessaries of war, its 
superfluous wealth should be laid out on such works as, when exe- 
cuted, would be eternal monuments of its glory, and which, during 
their execution, would diffuse a universal plenty , for as so mmy 
kinds of labour, and such a variety of instruments and materials 
were requisite to these undertakings, every art would be exerted, 
every hand employed, almost the whole city would be in pay, and 
be at the same time both adorned and supported by itself” Indeed, 
such as were of a proper age and strength, were wanted for the 
wars, and well rewarded for their services , and as for the mechanics 
and meaner sort of people, they went not without their share of 
the public money, nor yet had they it to support them in idleness 
By the constructing of great edifices, which required many arts, 
and a long time to finish them, they had equal pretensions to be 
considered out of the treasury (though they stirred not out of tlie 
ciM with the manners and soldiers, guards and gamson For the 
different materials, such as stone, brass, ivory, gold, ebony, and 
cypress, furnished employment to carpenters, masons, brasiers, 
goldsmiths, painters, turners, and other artificers , the conveyance 
of them by sea employed merchants and sailors, and by land wheel- 
ivrights, waggoners, earners, rope-makers, leather-cutters, paviors, 
and iron-founders, and every art had a number of these lower people 
ranged in proper subordination to execute it like soldiers under the 
command of a general Thus by the exercise of the different 
trades, plenty was diffused among persons of every rank and con- 
dition Thus works were raised of an astonishing magnitude, and 
inimitable beauty and perfection, every architect stnving to surpass 
the magnificence of the design with the elegance of the execution , 
yet still the most wonderful circumstance ivas the expedition with 
which they were completed Many edifices, each of which seems 
to have required the labour of several successive ages, were 
finished during the administration of one prosperous man 
It is said, tliat when Agatharcus the painter valued himself upon 
the celerity and ease w’lth which he dispatched his pieces , Zeuxis 
replied, “ If I boast, it shall be of the slowness with which I finish 
mine.” For case and speed to the execution seldom give a work 
any lasting importance or exquisite beauty, while, on tlie other 
hand, the time which is expended in labour, is recovered and re- 
paid m the duration of the performance. Hence we have the more 
reason to wonder, that the structures raised by Pericles should be 
built m so short a time, and yet built for ages for as each of them 
as soon as finished had the venerable air of antiquity , so, now they 
are old, they have the freshness of a modem building A bloom is 
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dj^fu-icd over them, whidt presen'cs tlicir aspect untarnished by 
time, ai if thev were animated \vith a spirit of perpetual youth and 
unfiding elegance 

I’ltuihis '.vas apftoitiied by Peritle^ suptnntendenf of all the 
piuhlic (til fit fs, thougli the Athenians had then other eminent 
architects and evccHent workmen The Parthenon, or temple of 
Pallas, V hose dimensions had been loo feet square,^ was rebuilt by 
Callicrates and Ictinus Corcebus began tlie temple of Initiation 
at rieusis, but only lived to finish the lower rank of columns w’lth 
their archilrivcs Metagencs, of the w ard of Xypete, added the rest 
of the cntablaiiirc, and the upper row of columns , and Xenocles 
of Cholargus built the dome on the top The long wall, the build- 
ing of which Soentes says he heard Pericles propose to the 
people, was undertaken by Callicrates Cratinus ridicules this 
work as proceeding vciy slowl) : 

StonM ui>on atonn tlis orator lias pIVil 

tVIlh (iwlllni; words, tint words will lniHd no wwUi. 

Ihe Odcntn,OT music tlicalre, which was likewise built by tlie 
direction of Pericles, had willim it many rows of scats and of 
pillars , the roof was of a conic figure, after the model (wc are 
told) of the king of Persia's navihon Cratmus, therefore, tallies 
him again m his play called ihratla: 

M •'loro, an onion on hit hrad ho wean , 

As rcrIcUt, A whok orchiMitra Itcars , 

Afraid o( b'olls and lianlshmint no moro, 
lie tunes tho alall ho trembled at beforo I 

Pericles at this time exerted all his interest to have a decree 
made, appomlmg a ptirc for the best pei former in music during the 
Pamthencea, and, as he was himself appointed judge and dis- 
tributor of the prizes, he ga\e the contending artists directions m 
what manner to proceed, avhether their pcrfonn.ancc was vocal, or 
on the flute or lyre From that time the prizes in music were 
alw lys contended for in the Odeum 
The vestibule of the citadel avas furnished m five years by 
Mncsiclcs the architect A wonderful event that happened while 
the w'ork was in hand, shewed that the goddess w'as not aveisc to 
the work, but rithcr rook it into her protection, and encouraged 
them to complete it One of the best and most active of the work- 
men, missing his step, fell from the top to tlie bottom, and was 
bruised in such a manner, that his life was despaired of by the 
physicians Pcnclcs was greatly concerned at this accident , but 
in the midst of his aflliction, the goddess appeared to him in a 
dream and informed him of a remedy, which he applied, and there- 
by soon rccot cred the patient. In memory of this cure, he placed 
in the citadel, near the altar (wh.ch is said to have been there before) 
jrazen statue of the Mtnerva of hi.altlu The golden statue of the 


It waa called llcratompalon, beranso It was rebuilt by Ptrklca, and rctatnet 
Iiail been oriymaPy 100 feet aqimro that name urtir it wua ("Oaily enlarged 
d lm\ iny been bqrqed by the I’ejralans, ^ 
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same goddess,^ was the workmanship of Phidias, and his name is 
inscribed upon the pedestal Through' the friendship of Pericles, 
he had the direction of everything, and all the artists received fais^ 
orders For this the one was envied, and the other slandered, and 
It was intimated that Phidias received into his house ladies for 
Pencles, who came thither under pretence of seeing his works 
The comic poets, getting hold of this story, represented him as a 
^perfect libertine They accused him of an intrigue with tlie wife of 
Menippus, his fnend and lieutenant in the army, and because Pyri- 
lampes, another intimate acquaintance of his, had a collection of 
cunous birds, and particularly of peacocks, it was supposed that he 
kept them only for presents for those women who granted favours 
to Pencles But what wonder is it, if men of a satirical turn, daily 
sacrifice the characters of the great to that malevolent Demon, the 
envy of the multitude , when Stesimbrotus of Thasos has dared to 
lodge against Pencles that horrid and groundless accusation of 
corrupting his son’s wife? so difficult it is to come at truth in the walk 
of history, "since, if the ivriters bve after the events they relate, they 
can be but imperfectly informed of facts, and if they descnbc the 
persons and transactions of their own times, they are tempted by 
envy and hatred, or by interest and friendship, to vitiate and 
pervert the truth 

The orators of Thucydides’s party raised a clamour against Pen- 
cles, asserting that he wasted the public treasure and brought the 
revenue to nothing Pericles in his defence asked the people in 
full assembly, Whether they thought he had expended too much^” 
Upon their answenng in the affirmative, “Then be it,” said he, 
“ charged to my account, •* not yours , only let the new edifices be 
inscribed with my name, not that of the people of Athens ’’ Whether 
It was that they admired the greatness of his spirit, or were ambitious 
to share the glory of such magnificent works, they cned out, “That 
he might spend as much as he pleased of the public treasure, with-, 
out spanng it in the least ” < 

At last the contest came on between him and Thucydides, 
which of them should be banished by the Ostraasm, Pencles gained 
the victory, banished his adversary, and entirely defeated his party. 


1 This statue jras of gold and iroiy 
Pausanlas has glTcn us a dcscripllon of It 
The goddess \ras represented standing, 
clothed in a tunic that readied doivn to 
tlie foot. On licr orgis, or breast-plate, 
was Medusa s head in iioty, and victory 
She held a spear in her hand , and at her 
feet lara hndder, and a dragon, supposed 
to bo Lrichthonius The sphinx was re- 
presented on the middio of her helmet, 
with a gtiflln on each side This statue 
was SO icet high, the vietory an the 
breast-plate rras about four cubits and 
40 talents ol gold were employed upon it. 

e It appears from a passtge in Thnc}- 
dldes that the public etoik of the Athe- 
nians amounted to Vioo talents (or 


£l,87e,9S0}, of which Ferides had laid 
out in those public buildings S700 talents 
It is natural, therefore, to ask, how he 
could tell the people that it should l>e at 
his own expense, especially since Flutarch 
tells us in the seguel, tliat he had not in 
the least improved tlie estate left him by 
lus fatherl To which the true answer 
probably is, timt Pencles was polltidan 
enough to icnow that the vanity of the 
Athenians notdd never let them agree 
that he should in°ciiba the new magnin- 
cent buildings witli his name, in exclusion 
of theirs or he might venture to say any 
thing, bLing seturc of a luujuiity of \ otci 
to be given as he plcq;ed. 
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'The opposition now being at an end, and unanimitj’- taking place 
amongst ranks of the people, Pencles became sole master of 
Athens and its dependencies The revenue^ the army and navy , the 
islands and the sea, a most extensive territory peopled by barba- 
rians as well as Greeks, fortified with the obedience of subject 
nations, the friendship of kings, and alhance of princes, were all at 
his command 

From tins time he became a different man , he was no longer so 
obsequious to the humour of the populace, which is as wild aud as 
changeable as the winds The multitude were not indulged or 
courted, the government, in fact, was not popular, its loose and 
luxunant harmony was confined to stricter measures, and it assumed 
an anstocratical or rather monarchical form He kept the public 
goad in his eye. and put sued the straight path of honour For the 
most part gently leading them by argument to a sense of what was 
right, and sometimes forcing them to comply with what was for their 
own advantage, in diis respect imitating a good physician, who, in 
the various symptoms of a long disease, sometimes , administers 
medicines tolerably agreeable, and at other times, sharp and strong 
ones, when such alone are capable of restonng the patient He 
was the man that had the art of controlling those many disorderly 
passions w’hich necessarily spring up amongst a people possessed of 
so extensive a dominion The tw'o engines he worked with were 
hope and fear With these, repressing their violence when they 
were too impetuous, and supporting their spirits when inclined to 
langour, he made it appear that rhetoric is (as Plato defined it) the 
art of ruling the minds of men, and that its principal provmce consists 
in moving the passions and affections of the soul, which, like so 
many stnngs in a musical instrument, require the touch of a masterly 
and ddicate hand. Nor were the powers of eloquence alone suffi- 
cient , but (as Thucydides observes) the orator was a man of probity 
and unblemished reputation Money could not bribe him , he was 
so much above the desire of it, that though he added greatly to the 
opulence of the state, which he found not inconsiderable, and though 
lus power exceeded that of many king& and tyrants, some of whom 
have bequeathed to their posterity the sov ereignty they had obtained, 
yet he added not one drachma to his paternal estate 
Thucydides, indeed, gives this candid account of the power and 
authonty of Pericles, but the comic wTiters abuse him in a most 
maligrant manner, giving his fnends the name of the newptsis- 
tratidie, and calling upon him to swear that be would never attempt 
to make himself absolute, since bis authonty was already much too 
great and overbeanng in a free state Teledides says, the Athe 
mans had given up to him 

The tributes ot the states, the states themselves 

To bind, to loose, to build, and to desttor. 

In jieaca, in war, to govern, nny, to rule 

Their -vei) iate, Lkc some superior being 

And this was not only for a time, or dunng the prime and flow'er of 
p short administration , but for 40 years together he held the pre* 
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eminence amidst such men as Ephialtes, Leocrates, Myronides, 
' Cimon, TolmideSj and Thucydides , and continued it no less than 
15 years after the fall and banishment of the latter The power of 
the magistrates, which to them was but annual, all centred in him, 
yet still he kept himself untainted by avarice Not that he was 
inattentive to his finances , but on the contrary, neither negligent 
of his paternal estate, nor yet Avilhng to have much trouble with it , 
as he had not much time to spare he brought the management of it 
into such a method as was very easy, at the same tune that it was 
exact For he used to turn a whole year’s produce into money alto- 
gether, and vnth this he bought from day to day all manner of 
necessaries at the market This way of living was not agreeable to 
his sons when grown up, and the allowance he made the women did 
not appear to Uiem a generous one , they complained of a pittance 
daily measured out with scrupulous economy, which admitted of 
none of those supeifluities so common m great houses and wealthy 
families, and could not bear to think of the expenses bemg so nicely 
adjusted to the income 

The person who managed these concerns with so much exactness 
was a servant of his named Evangelius, either remarkably fitted for 
the purpose by nature, or formed to it by Pericles Anaxagoras, 
indeed considered these lower attentions as inconsistent, with his 
wisdom Following the dictates of enthusiasm, and wrapt up m 
sublime inqumes, he quitted his house, and left his lands untilled 
and desolate But, m my opinion, there is an essential difference 
between a speculative and a practical philosopher The former ad 
vances his ideas into the regions of science w ithout the assistance 
of anything corporeal or external , the latter endeavours to apply 
his great qualities to the use of mankind, and riches afford him not 
only necessaries but excellent assistance Thus it was with 
Pencles, who by his wealth was enabled to relieve numbers of the 
poor citizens Nay, for want of such prudcntiad regards, this very 
Anaxagoras, we are told, lay neglected and unprovided for, inso- 
much that the poor old man had covered up his head and was going 
to starve himself* But an account of it being brought to Pencles, 
he was extremely moved at it, ran immediately to him, expostulated, 
entreated , bewailing not so mucli the fate of his friend as his own, 
if his administration should lose so valuable a counsellor Anaxa- 
goras, uncovering his face, replied, “ Ah, Pencles ' those that have 
need of a lamp, take care to supply it with oil ” 

ByThis time the Lacedaemonians began to express some jealousy 
of the Athenian greatness, and Pencles, unlling to advance it stiU 
higher, and to make the people more sensible of their importance, 
and more inclinable to great attempts, procured an order, that all 
the Greeks, wheresoei er they resided, whether in Europe or in 
Asia, whether their cities acre small or great, should send deputies 


1 It was cnstomoiT among (lie ancients wliothcr ho deroted lilmsclf to denlli for 
for a lywon yljo rw actermined to irat the ser\lco of hts conntry, or heing vroniy 
fn end to Ills life to cover np his head of his being bide {he world aijlcij. 
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to Athens to consult about rebuilding the Grecian temples which 
the barbarians bad burned, and about providing tliose sacnfices 
which had been vowed during the Persian war, for the preservation 
of Greece; and likewise to enter into sucli measures as might 
secure navigation and maintain the peace 
Accordingly twenty persons, each upwards of 50 years of age, 
w ere sent with this proposal to the different states of Greece Five 
went to the lonians and Dorians in Asia, and the islanders as far 
as Lesbos and Rhodes ; five to the cities about the Hellespont and 
in Thrace, as far as Byzantium , five to the inhabitants of Bccotia, 
Phocis, and Peloponnesus, and from Uiencc, by Locn along the ad- 
joining continent, to Acamania and Ambracia. The rest were dis- 
patched through Euboea to the Greeks that dwelt upon Mount 
Oetra and near the Mahac Bay, to the Pithiota:, the Aclimans* and 
Thessalians, inviting them to join m the council and new confede- 
racy for the preservation of the peace of Greece It took no effee*- 
boweier, nor did the cities send tlieir deputies the reason of which 
is said to be the opposition of the Lacedrcmonians,^ for the proposal’ 
was first rejected in Peloponnesus But I w’as willing to give 
account of it as a specimen of the greatness of the orator’s spmt, 
and of liis disposition to form magnificent designs 
//« ckuf merit in war was the safety 0/ his measures He never 
willingly engaged m any uncertain or very dangerous expedition, 
nor Ind any ambition to imitate those gcncials who are admired as 
great men, because their rash enterprises have been attended with 
success j he ahvays told die Athenians, “That as far as their fate 
depended upon him, they should be immortal ” Perceiving tliat 
Tolmidcs, the son of Tolmaius, in confidence of his former success 
and military reputation, was preparing to invade Boeotia at an 
unseasonable time, and that over and abo\ e the regular troops, he 
had persuaded the most spirited of the Athenian youth, to the 
number of 1000, to go volunteer m that expedition, he addressed 
him in public, and tried to divert lum from it, making use, among 
the rest, of those well known words, If you regard not the opinion 
of Pencles,yet watt at least for the advice of time, who is the best of 
all counsellors" This saying, for the present, gamed no great 
applause; but when, a few days after, news w’as brought that Tol- 
midcs was defeated and killed at Coronea,® together with many of 
Ac bravest citizens, it procured Pencles great respect and love from 
Ac people, who considered it as a proo^ not only of his sagacity, 
out of his affection for his countrymen 
Of his military expeditions, Aat to Ae Chersonesus procured him 

IB 7 Achaatui 'wo are sometimes to ehing wny to It would Itaxe been acknow- 
nndCTstaud tho Greeks in general, esped- Icdglng the Athenians as masters of all 
ally in tho writings of the poets, and Greece Indeed, tho Athenians should 
sometimes tho inhabitants of a particular not have attempted it, without an order 
district in Feloponnesns but neither of or decree of the Amphictrons 
tiiesc can ho the meaning in this place 3 Tills defeat happened in the second 
We must hero understand a people of year of tho cighty-tblrd Olympiad, b.o 
T hessaly, called Acliaata 445, and more than 22 years before (h* 

3 It Is no wonder that tho Laccdinmo* death Of Pericles 
ohms opposed this undertaking, since the 

* , XI 
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most honour, .because it proved very salutary to the Greeks who 
dwelt there For he not only strengthened their cities with the 
addition of looo able-bodied Athenians, but raised fortifications 
across the Isthmus from sea to sea, thus guarding agmnst the 
incursions of the Thracians who were spread about the Chefsonesus, 
and putting an end to diosc long and grievous wars under which 
that district had smarted, by reason of the neighbourhood of the 
barbanans, as well as to the robberies with which it had been 
infested by persons who lived upon the borders, or were inhabitants 
of the country But the expedition most celebrated among strangers 
was that by sea around Peloponnesus He set sail from Pegae in 
the territories of Megara with loo ships of war, and not only ravaged 
the maritime cities, as Tolmides had done before him, but landed 
his forces and penetrated a good way up the country The terror of 
his arms drove the inhabitants mto their walled toivns, all but the 
Sicyonians, who made head against him at Memea, and were 
defeated in a pitched battle , in memory of which victory he erected 
a trophy From Achaia, a confederate state, he took a number of 
men into his galleys, and sailed to the opposite side of the continent , 
then passing by the mouth of die Achelous, he made a descent in 
Acamania, shut up the Oeneadse within their walls, and having 
laid waste the country, returned home In the whole course 
of this affair he appeared terrible to his enemies, and to his 
countrymen an active and prudent commander, for no mis- 
carriage was committed, nor did even any unfortunate accident 
happen during the whole time 

Having sailed to Pontus uith a large and well-equipped fleet, he 
procured the Grecian cities there all the advantages tliey desired, 
and treated them uidi great regard To the barbarous nations that 
surrounded them, and to their kings and princes, he made the power 
of Athens very lespectable, by shewing with what security her fleets 
could sail, and that she uas in effect mistress of the seas ' He left 
the people of Sinope 13 ships, under the command of Lamachus, 
and a body of men to act against Timesileos their tyrant And when 
the tyrant and his party were dnven out, he caused a decree to be 
made, that a colony of 600 Athenian volunteers should be placed in , 
Sinope, and put m possession of those houses and lands which had 
belonged to the tyrants 

He did not, however, give way to the wild desires of the citizens, 
nor would he indulge them, when, elated with their strength and 
good fortune, they talked of recovering Egypt,* and of attempting 
the coast of Persia. Man} were likewise at this time possessed with 
the unfortunate passion for Sicily, which the orators of Alcibiades’s 
party aftenvards inflamed still more. Nay, some eien dreamed of 


1 Pot tho Atlicnlnns hail been masters 
of Egrpt ns wc Unit in the Second book 
o{ Thnc}chdcs. They were diircn ont of 
it by Megabyzus, Artaxcnccs’s licntenant, 
In tho first year of the eightieth olympiad, 
and it \res only in the lai‘ i car ot the 


eight} firat olympiad that Fcriclcs made 
that sncccssfnl ex]}cditlon about Fclopon- 
nesus , thorctorc it is not strange that the 
Athenians, now in the heigli t of prosper! t} , 
talked of recovering their footing in a 
conutn Tiuich tlicy bad so latoll lost 
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Hctruna^ and Carthage, and not without some ground of hope, as 
the} imagined, because of the great extent of their dominions, and 
the successful course of their affairs 
But Pendes restrained this impetuosity of the citizens, and curbed 
their extravagant desire of conquest , employing the Neatest part 
of their forces in strengthening and securing their present acqmsi- 
bons, and considering it as a matter of consequence to keep the 
Laccdmmonians nithin bounds^ nhom he thcrciore opposed, as on 
other occasions, so particularly in the sacred war For when the 
Lacedjcmonians, by dint of arms, had restored the temple to the 
citizens of Delphi, which had been seized by the Phocians, Pericles, 
immediately after the departure of the Laccdasmonians, marched 
thither, and put it into the hands of the Phocians again. And as 
tlie Lacedmmonians had engraved on the forehead of the brazen wolf 
the privilege which the people of Delphi had granted them of 
consulting the oracle first,® Pericles caused the same privilege 
for tlie Athenians to be inscribed on the wolf’s right side 
Tlic event shewed that he was right in confining tlie Atlienian 
forces to act witliin the bounds of Greece For, in the first place, 
the Euboeans revolted, and he led an army against them Soon after, 
news was brought that Megara had commenced hostilities, and that 
the Lacedaemonian forces, under the command of king Plistonax, 
were upon the borders of Attica The enemy offered him battle 
he did not choose, however, to risk an engagement with so numerous 
and resolute an army But as Plistonax was very young, and chiefly 
directed by Clcandndcs, a counsellor whom the Ej^iort had ap- 
/ pointed him on account of his tender age, he attempted to bribe that 
counsellor, and succeeding in it to his wish, persuaded him to draiv 
off the Peloponnesians from Attica The soldiers dispersing and 
retiring to tlicir respective homes, the Lacedaemonians were so highly 
incensed, that they laid a heavy fine upon the king, and as he was 
not able to pay it, he withdrew from Lacedaemon As for Clean- 
drides, who fled from justice, they condemned him to death He was 
the father of Gylippus, who defeated the Athenians in Sicily, and 
who seemed to have derived tlie vice of avarice from him as an 
hereditary distemper He was led by it into bad practices, for 
which he ivas banished with ignominy from Sparta 
In the accounts for tins campaign, Viixvi\!e,% put doiun ten talents 
laid out for a itecessa7y use, and the people allowed it without exa- 
mining me matter closely, or prying into the secret According to 
some ivriters, and among the rest Theophrastus, the philosopher, 
Penclcs sent ten talents every year to Sparta, with which he gamed 
all the magistracy, and kept them from acts of hostility — ^not that 


1 Hetruiia Rccma oddly Joined with 
CturthsTO, bnt wo may consider that 
notruila was on ono side of Sicily, and 
Carthago on tho otlier The Athenians, 
thercloro, alter they had dcTOUrcd Sicily 
tn their thoughts, might think ol extend- 
ing their conquests to the countries on 
the right and left , In the same manner u 


klttgTyrrhns indnlgcd bis wild ambition 
to subduo Sldly, Italy, and Africa 
s Tills wolf u said to have been conse- 
crated and idaced by the side of the great 
altar, on occasion of a wolfs IdlUng a 
ttuef who had robbed the temple, and 
leading tho Pcipbians to tho place where 
tho treasure lay 
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money, but only gamed time, that he 

his retreat of the Lacedaemonians, he turned 

1:0 shine n ^/1 revolters, and passing over into Euboea wth 

5"^”’ reduced the cities He expelled the 
an^ET thi»^r^°*l? distinguished by their opulence and authority 
he rave ^"d having exterminated all the Hesbaeans, 

sevint^ Se ^ Athenians The cause of this 

the whole cre\^^**^ having taken an Athenian ship and murdered 

Lacedaemonians having agreed 
an Pendes caused a decree to be made for 

that tlie Samos The pretence he made use of was, 

the Milesian ‘^°™™^ded to put an end to the war wth 
upon this war THA*^ refused it But as he seems to have entered 
quire W what art or L? Aspasia, it may not be amiss to in- 

brou^ht even captivated the greatest statesman, and 

It ?s agreed^tli 9 ?^c*if to speak of her so much to her advantage.' 

of AxiocSis qiiA ^ j ^ Milesian,^ and the daughter 

ffeha^S was^SL ® trod m the steps of Thar- 

reserved her intimf ancient lonians, and to^have 

€Teat This Thargeha, who to the 

nF\lV^A'r«AC»(» 



were persons of pmin' approached her, by whose means, as'they 

Med,™ faa.„„ aToSg'Se 

onacM^mofherwsdo^^ Pendes made his court to Aspasia only 
himself sonSe^t?/?.! abilities Nay, even Socrates 

quaintance took their fnends, and her ac- 

the busmess that supported w* to hear her discourse, though 
for she kept a numbw^of cofirt^a”^ neither honourable nor decent, 
us that Lwides who wac house iEschmes informs 

disposition, by his mterroiir<:5*^Jf a’* ^ mean and ungenerous 

became the most 

abm^ict persons of cztraor^^ teltevod*?v ***““ ® ®”“ 

3TOl, Ti..» .i.. , ^ ntaM “*® Intelllgont Atlie- 

Ofac^^^on «Jlscouncr 

comses, on Ibe contrary, nrern not ® to»Ple to 
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I should not, however, tlunk that the attachment of Perides was of 
so very delicate a kind For though his wife, who was his relation, 
' and had been first married to Hippomcus, by whom she had Callius, 
die ridi, brought him two sons, Xanthippus and Paralus, yet they 
lived so ill together that they parted by consent She was mamed 
to another, and he took Aspasia, for whom he had the tenderest 
regard, insomuch, that he never went out upon business, or returned 
without saluting her In the coraediesshe is called the New Ompkale, 
Deiamra, and yiino Cratinus plainly calls her a prostitute — 

She bore this Jitno, this AsjKma 

Skill'd in the shninelcss trade, and evciy art Of mntonness 

He seems also to have had a natural son by her, for he is intro* 
duced by Eupohs inquiring after him thus — 

Still lives the ofTspiing of my dalliancef 

P5’ronidcs ansuers — 

lie lives, and might have borne the name of husband, 

Sid ho not dream that every bosom fair. Is not a chaste one 

Such u as the fame of Aspasia, that Cyrus, who contended ivith 
Artaxerxes for the Persian crown, gave the name of Aspasia to his 
favourite concubine, who before was called Mtlio This woman 
was bom inPhicas, and was the daughter of Hermotimus "When 
Cyrus avas slam in the batile, she was carried to the king, and had 
afterwards great influence over him These particulars occurring 
to my memory as I wrote this life, I thought it would be a needless 
affectation of gravity, if not an offence against politeness, to pass 
them over m silence 

I now return to the Samian war, which Pencles is much blamed 
for having promoted, in favour of the Milesians, at the instigation 
of Aspasia The Milesians and Samians had been at war for the 
city of Pnene, and the Samians had the advantage, when the Athe- 
nians interposed, and ordered them to lay down their arms, and 
refer the decision of the dispute to them, but the Samians refused 
to comply with this demand Pericles, therefore, sailed with a 
fleet to Samos, and abolished the oligarchical form of government 
He then took 50 of the principal men, and the same number of 
child^n, as hostages, and sent tliem to Lemnos Each of these 
hostages, we arc told, offered him a talent for his ransom, and 
those that were desirous to prevent the settling of a democracy 
among them would have given him much more^ Pissuthnes the 
‘Persian, who had the interest of the Samians at heart, likewise 
sent him 10,000 pieces of gold, to prevail upon him to grant them 
more favourable terms Pencles, however, would receive none of 
their presents, but treated the Samians m the manner he had re- 
'solved on , and having established a popular government in the 
island, he returned to Athens 

But they soon revolted again, hanng recovered their hostages by 


1 Fisrathnes, the son of Hystaspes, was the principal persons among them were 
governor of iurdis, and espoused tho in the Fenian interest 
cause of the Samians of coune, becanso 
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some private measure of Pissuthnes, and made new preparations 
for war Pencles coming with a fleet to reduce them once more, 
found them not in a posture of negligence or despair, but de- 
termmed to contend with him for the dominion of the sea A 
sharp engagement ensued near the isle of Tragia, and Pencles 
gained a glonous victory, having with 44 ships defeated 70, 20 of 
which had soldiers on board. 

Pursuing his victory, he possessed himself of the liarbour of 
Samos, and laid seige to the atj’’ They still retained courage 
enough to sally out and give him battle before the vails Soon 
after a greater fleet came from Athens, and the Samians were 
entirely shut up , whereupon Pencles took 60 galleys, and steered 
for the Mediterranean, with a design, as is generaUy supposed, to 
meet the Phoenician fleet that was coming to the relief of Samos, 
and to engage with it at a great distance from the island 

Stesimbrotus, indeed, says, he intended to sail for Cjprus, which 
IS very improbable But whatever his design was, he seems to have 
comnutted an eiror For, as soon as he was gone, Melissus, the 
son of Ithagenes^ a man distinguished as a philosopher, and at that 
time commander of the Samians, despising either the small number 
of ships that was left, or else the inexpenence of their officers, per- 
suaded his countrymen to attack the Athenians Accordingly, a 
battle was fought, and the Samians obtained the victory , for they 
made many prisoners, destroyed the greatest part of the enemy’s 
fleet, cleared the seas, and imported whatever warlike stores and 
provisions they wanted Anstotle vTites, that Pencles himself had 
been beaten by the same Melissus, in a former sea-flght ' 

The Samians returned upon the Athenian pnsoners the insult 
they had received, marked their foreheads with the figure of ah owl, 
as the Athenians had branded them witli a Samatia, which is a kind 
of ship built low in the forepart, and wide and hollow in the sides 
This form makes it light and expeditious in sailing , and it was 
called Savtasna, firom its being imented in Samos by Polycrates 
the tyrant Aristophanes is supposed to have hinted at these 
marl^, when he says. 

The Samians ore a lettered race 

As soon as Pcrides was informed of the misfortune that had be- 
fallen his army, he immediately returned with succours,^ gave 
Melissus battle, routed the enemy, and blocked up the town by 
buildmg a wall about it , choosing to owe the conquest of it rather 
to time and expense, than to purchase it with the blood of his 
fcllov -citizens But when he found the Athenians murmured at 
the time spent m the blockade, and that it vas difficult to restrain 
them from the assault, he divided the army into eight parts, and 
ordered them to draw lots Hiat division which drew a white bean, 
vere to enjoy themselves in case and pleasure while the others 


1 On Ills return, lie recclred a rein dides tells ns , or nlncfy according to 
foccement ot fourscore ships, as Tbucr- Diodorus. 
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fouglit. Hence it is said, that those ■who spend die day in feasting 
and memment, call that a w/«/e day from the w/»/e bean 

Ephorus adds, that Pencles m tins siege made me of baUenng 
engines, the invention of whicli he much admired, it being 
then a new one , and that he had Artemox the engineer along 
mth him, who on account of his lameness, w'as earned about 
in a litter, when his presence w’as required to direct the machines, 
and tlience had the surname of Pet tfho) etus But Heraclides 
of Pontus confutes this assertion by some \crses of Anacreon, 
in whicli mention is made of Artemon Periphoretus several 
ages before the Samian war and tlicse transactions of Pericles 
And he tells us, tins Artemon was a person wlio gave himself 
up to hmirj', and w’as withal of a timid and effeminate spirit ; 
that he spent most of Ins time within doors, and had a shield 
of brass held over his head by a couple of slaves, lest some- 
thing should fall upon him Moreover, that if he happened to be 
necessanly obhged to go abroad, he was earned in a litter, which 
hung so low as almost to touch the ground, and therefore was 
called Penfhoreius 

After nine months the Samians surrendered Pericles razed 
their walls, seized their ships, and laid a heavy fine upon them ; part 
of which they paid down directly, the rest they promised at a set 
time, and gave hostages for the payment Duns the Samian makes 
a melancholy tale of it, accusing Pencles and the Athenians of 
great cruelty, of which no mention is made by Thucydides, Ephorus, 
or Aristotle What he relates concerning the Samian officers and 
seamen seems quite fictitious he tells us, that Perides caused 
them to be brought into the market-place at Miletus, and to be 
bound to posts there for ten da>s together, at the end of which he 
ordered them, by that time in the most wTetched condition, to be 
despatched with clubs, and refused their bodies the honour of 
buriaL Duns, indeed, in his Histones, often goes beyond the 
limits of truUi, even when not misled by any interest or passion , 
and therefore is more likely to have exaggerated the sufferings of 
his country, to make tlie Atlicmans appear in an odious light ^ 

Pericles, at his return to Athens, after the reduction of Samos, 
celebrated in a splendid manner die obsequies of his countrymen 
who fell in that war, and pronounced himself the funeral oration 
usual on such occasions This gained him great applause , and, 
when he came down from the rostrum, the women paid their re- 
spects to him, and presented him wnth crowns and chaplets, like a 
champion just returned victonous from the lists Only Elpinice 
addressed him in terms quite different “ Are these actions, then, 
Pencles, w orthy of croivns and garlands, which have depnved us 
of many brave citizens , not m a war with the Phoenicians and 
Medes, such as my brother Cimon waged, but in destroying a city 


1 yet eSceto tens us, tbis Hniis was a ops Tills bistonnn lived In tbe times of 
catcfnl lustoiien, Homo in histona diiv- Ptolemy Pbiladelphns 
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united to us both in blood and friendship ?” Pencles only smiled,' 
and answered soMy wth this line of Archilochus, 

Wlir lavlsli ointments on a head that’s gntr t , 

Ion informs us, that he ivas highly elated wth this conquest, and 
scrupled not to say, “ That Agamemnon spent ten years m reduc-’ 
mg one of the cities of the barbarians, whereas he had taken the 
richest and most powerful city among the lonians in nine months ” 
And indeed he had reason to be proud of this achievement , for 
the war was really a dangerous one, and the event uncertain; 
since, according to Thucydides, such was tlie power of the Samians, 
that the Athenians were m imminent danger of losing the dominion 
of the sea. 

Some time after this, when the Peloponnesian war was ready to 
break out, Pericles persuaded the people to send succours to the 
inhabitants of Corcyra, who were at war wth the Corinthians } which 
would be a means to fix in then: interest an island whose naval 
forces were considerable, and might be of great service in case of a 
rupture with the Peloponnesians, which they had all the reason in 
the world to expect would be soon The succours were decreed 
accordingly, and Pericles sent Laccdeemonius the son of Cimon 
with ten ships only, as if he designed nothing more than to disgrace 
him ® A mutual regard and friendship subsisted between Cimon’s 
family and the Spartans , and he now furnished his son ivith but a 
few ships, and gave him the charge of this affair against his inclina 
tion, m order that, if nothing great or striking were effected, 
Lacedremonius might be still the more suspected of favouring the 
Spartans Nay, by all imaginable methods he endeavoured to 
hinder the advancement of that femily, representing the sons of 
Cimon, as by their very names not genuine Athenians, but 
strangers and aliens, one of them being called Lacedsemonius, 
another Thessalus, and a third Eleus They seem to have been 
all the sons of an Arcadian woman Pencles, however, finding 
himself greatly blamed about these ten galleys, an aid by no means 
sufficient to answer the purpose of those tliat requested it, but likely 
enough to afford his enemies a pretence to accuse him, sent another 
squadron to Corcyra® which did not amve till the action was over 

The Connthians, ofiended at this treatment, complained of it at 
Lacedsemon , and the Megarensians at the same time alleged, that 
the Athenians nould not suffer them to come to any mart or port of 
theirs, but drove them out, thereby infringing the common 
pnvileges, and breaking the oath tliey had taken before the general 
assembly of Greece The people of .dEgina, too, privately acquamted 
the Lacedasmonians with many encroachments and injuries done 


1 This WIT comracnced ahtmt the little 
tcrrltoi} of Epidemnum n cit} in Mhcc 
dnnia, founded hr the Corcrrlans 
3 There seems to bo very little colour 
for this hard assertion Ttmcyilldes sars, 
that the Athenians did not Intend tho 
V.arcrTlans any real assistance, but sent 


this small squadron to look on, wlillo tho 
Corintliians and Corcrrlans treahened and 
wisted each other 

3 But this fleet, which consisted of SC 
ships, prevented a second engasement, 
for which thor were ptcparlng. 
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Uiem b\ the Athenians, whom they durst not accuse openly And 
at this \erjr juncture, Potidrea, a Corinthian colony, but subject to 
the Athenians, being besieged m consequence of its revolt, hastened 
on tlic war. 

Howcier, as ambassadors were sent to Athens, and as Archida- 
mus, king of the Lacedaemonians, cndeai oured to give a healing turn 
to most of the articles in question, and to pacify tlic allies, probably 
no other point would have involved the Athenians m ivar, if they 
could have been persuaded to rescind tlie decree against the 
Mcgarensians, and to be reconciled to them. Penclcs, therefore, 
in exerting all his interest to oppose this measure, in retaining his 
enmity to the Megarenstans, and working up the people to the same 
rancour, was the sole author of tlie war 

It IS said, that when the ambassadors from Lacedecmon came 
upon this occasion to Athens,' Pericles pretended there was a law 
which forbade the taking down any tablet on which a decree of the 
people was written “Then,” said Poljarces, one of the ambas- 
sadors, “ do not take it down, but turn the other side outward , 
there IS no law' against that ” Notwithstanding the pleasantry of 
this answer, Penclcs relented not m the least lie seems, indeed, 
to have had some prixate pique against tlie Megarcnsians, though 
the pretext he availed himself of m public was, that they had applied 
to profane uses certain parcels of sacred ground j and thereupon he 
procured a decree for a herald to be sent to Mcgara and Laccdic> 
mon to lay tins chareo against the Megarcnsians This decree was 
drawn up m a candid and conciliating manner But Anthemoentus, 
the herald sent with that commission, losing his life by the way, 
through some trcacherj (as was supposed,) of the Megarcnsians, 
Channus procured a decree, that an implacable and an eternal 
cnmit>' should subsist betxvccn the Athenians and them ; that if any 
Megarenstan should set foot on Attic ground, he should he put to 
death, that to the oath which their generals used to take, this 
particular should be added, that they would twice a-ycar make an 
inroad into the temtoncs of Megara, and that Anthemoentus 
should he buried at the Thriasian gate, now called Dipyb<s ^ 

The Megarcnsians, howexcr, deny their being concerned in the 


l The Iiaccdtcniotilan atnljitssadors do> 
tnasded, in the ilnt place, the cxpnislon 
ot those Athenians who were spied oxo- 
crnhle, on account of the did business of 
Cflon and his associates, because by his 
mother's side reticles sras allkd to the 
family of hlegocics , they nest insisted 
that theslcge of roUnajashDuld bo raised , 
thirdly, that the inhabitants of i^na 
should be left free , and lastly, that the 
decree made against the Hcgaronslans, 
whereby th^wero torbid the ports and 
markets ot Athens on pain of death, 
shonld he rcTokcd, and the Grecian states 
set at liberty, who were under the domi- 
nion of Athens Fcrlcles represented to 
the Athenians, that whatever the lAce 


deemontans might protend, the true 
ground oi their resentment was tlio pros- 
pcrlty ot the Athenian rcpubllo that, 
nevertheless, it might bo proposed, that 
the Athenians would reverse Uiclr decree 
against Mcgara, if the Eaccdnsmonlans 
would allow freo egress and regress in 
their city to the Athenions and their 
allies , that they would leave all those 
states free, who were freo at the making 
ot the last peace with Sparta, provided 
the Spavtans would also leave all states 
freo who woro under their dominion , and 
that fntnto disputes should bo snbmittcd 
to arbitration In case these offers should 
not prevail, he advised them then to 
basaid a war 
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murder of Anthemocntus,^ and lay the war entirely at the door of 
Aspasia and Pericles , alleging in proof those weU-known verses 
from the Acharnesis of Aristophanes 

Tbe god of trine bad tntb bis Tkyrms smoto 

Some youtba, trlio in their madness stole from Hegan 

The prostitute SimatUui in rercnge 

Two females, liberal of tbeir smiles, were stolen ' 

From onr AspaMdt train. 

It IS not, indeed, easy to discover what was the real origin of the 
war , but at the same time all agree, it was tlie fault of Pcndes that 
the decree against Megara was not annulled Some say, his firm- 
ness m that case was the effect of his prudence and ma^animity, 
as he considered that demand only as a tnal, and thought the least 
concession would be understood as an acknowledgment of weak- 
ness , but others will have it, that his treating the Lacedaemonians 
with so little ceremony, v'as owng to his obsbnacy,and an ambition 
to display bis power 

But the worst cause of all® assigned for the war, and which, not- 
■withstanding, is confirmed by most histonans, is as follows Phidias 
the statuary had undertaken the statue of Minerva. The friendship 
and influence he had with Pericles exposed him to envy, and pro- 
cured him many enemies, who, willing to make an expenment upon 
him, what jud^ent the people might pass on Pennies himself, 
persuaded Menon, one of Phidias’s workmen, to place himself as a 
supphant in the forttm, and to entreat the protection of the republic 
while he lodged an information against Phidias The people 
granting his request, and the affair coming to a public trial, the 
allegation of theft, -which Menon brought against him, was shorni 
to be groundless , for Phidias, by the advice of Pencles, had 
managed the matter from the first with so much art, that the gold 
ivith which the statue was overlaid could easily be taken off and 
weighed , and Pencles ordered this to be done by tlie accusers 
But the excellence of his work, and the envy ansen tlience, was the 
thing that ruined Phidias , and it was particularly insisted upon, tliat 
in his representation of the battle -with the Amazons upon Minerva’s 
shield, he had introduced his oivn effigies as a bald old man taking 
up a great stone wth both hands,® and a high-finished picture of 
Pencles fighting with an Amazon The last was contnved ivith so 
much art, that tlie hand which, in lifting up the spear, partly covered 
the face, seemed to be intended to conceal the likeness, which yet 
was very stnking on both sides Phidias, therefore, was thrown 
into pnson, where he died a natural death, ^ though some say poison 


1 Xbncydldes tabes uo sotlce of tbb 
bcrald, and yet it is eo certain that the 
btcearcnSlans wen loobed upon as tbo 
antliois of the murder, that they irere 
pnnished for it many ages after, for on 
that account tbo Emperor Adrian denied 
them many favours and ptivilcgcs which 
he granted to tbo other cities of Greece. 

s rcriclcs, when bo eIiW lus fnends pto- 
seented, vras apprebenriye ot a prosecution 


himself, and therefore luistcned on a 
rupture ttiUi tbe Fcloponuesians, to turn 
tbe attention of Uie people to urar 
3 Theylnsistedtbattbosemodemilgurcs 
Impeached tbe credit of tbe ancient bis 
toty, wrliich did so mnch honour to 
Athens, and their founder Theseus 
0 Otiicrs say that he -nos banished, and 
that in his oxilo he made tiie famons 
statno of Tnpitcr at Ob-mpia 
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Mas given him bv his enemies, who were desirous of causing 
Pericles to be suspected As for the accuser, Mcnon, he had an 
immunity from taxes granted him, at Uic motion of Glycon, and the 
generals were ordered to prmidc for his sccuntj 

About this time Aspasia a as prosecuted for impiety by Hcr- 
inippus, a comic poet, Mho hkcMise accused her of receiving into 
her house women abo\e tlie condition of slaies for the pleasure of 
Pcnclcs. And Diopithcs procured a dcctcc, lliat tliosc Mho dis- 
puted the existence of the gods, or introduced new opinions about 
celestial appearances, should be tried before an assembly of the 
people Ihis charge Mas Icrcllcd first at Anaxagoras, and through 
him at Peridcs. And as the people admitted it, anotlicr decree Mas 
proposed by Draconades, tliat Fendes should gi\e an account of 
the public money before the Prytanes^ and that the judges should 
take the billots' from the altar,* and try tlie cause in the city , 
but Agnon caused the last article to be dropped, and mstcad 
thereof, it M-as voted that tlie action should be laid before the 
1500 judges, either for peatlaUon, and taking of bribes, or simply 
for corntpt practices 

Aspasia vvas acquitted, though much against the tenor of the law, 
by means of Pcnclcs, mIio, according to Asdunes, shed many tears 
in his application for mercy for her He did not expect the same 
indulgence for Anaxagoras,® and therefore caused him to quit the 
city, and conducted him part of the May , and as he himself was 
become obnoxious to tlic people upon Phidias’s account, and was 
afraid of being called in question for it, he urged on the M-ar, Minch 
as yet Mas uncertain, and blew up that fiamc which, till then, Mtxs 
stifled and suppressed By this means he hoped to obvuatc the 
accusations that threatened him, and to mitigate the rage of envy, 
because such was his dignity and poMcr, that in all important affairs, 
and in every great danger, the republic could place its confidence m 
him alone. 'ITicsc arc said to be the reasons mIiicIi induced him to 
persuade the people not to grant the demands of the Laccdremonians , 
but what vixis tlic real cause is quite uncertain 

The Laccdaimomans, persuaded that if they could remove 
Pericles out of the M’ay, they should be better able to manage the 
Athenians, required them to banish all execiable persons from 
among them and Pcnclcs, as Thucydides informs us, was by his 
moth^s side related to those that Mere pronounced execrable m the 
affair of Cylon. The success, howcv'cr, of this application proved 


1 In some cxtraordlmuy cases, wlicro 
tlic Jndges srerc to proceed svltli the 
greatest exactness and solcn./itt]', they 
were -to lake lalloti or M(Ms from Uio 
altar, and to insonbe their judgment upon 
them , or rather to take tAe Alack and the 
vMe itan. What Klntorch means by 
trinnp the tattle >r the eif jr, fs not cosj to 
dctctmlne, unless by tbo et(p wc arc to 
understand the full aifemhty of (lie pcoyle 
By the 1500 judges mentioned in the next 
sentence, is probably meant the eonrt ol 


Heltan, so called beeanse Uio judges sat 
in the open air exposed to the sun , for 
this court, on cxtroordinniy occasions, 
consisted of that number 
s Anaxagoras held the nniti of God, — 
that Ituas one nil alselntcUigenecwhich 
raised the beautiful structure of the world 
out of the Clinos And if sneb was the 
milnton of the master, it was natural for 
the people to conclude, tlmt his scholar 
Pericles uas against the Polytheism of 
the times. 
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of what was expected b> those that ordered it Instead 
cweT suspected, or involving him in trouble, it pro- 

cured him tlm more confidence and respect from fte people when 

? ^ forewarned the Athenians, that 

nlc^?l j ¥ entered Attica at the head of the Pelopon- 

, t ’^vaged the rest of the country, should spare his esLe, 

blt^ppn th to the rights of hospitalitj that subsisted 

to S foat hour he ga%ehis lands and houses 

ScSdinrfvim-ndS^A!^ The Lacediemomans and confederates 
Archidamtiq Attica with a great army under the conduct of 

Sam^ IJh^ proceeded as far as 

wMld h^tw 1’®^ encamped, e.\pectmg that the Athenians 
field for thJhnnJ them so near, but meet them m the 

Ppinri« honour and safety of their country But it appeared to 
sui* ^^*tle to an ar^y of 6o,ooo^L^for 

ploved m *1 Peloponnesians and Boeotians em- 

Ftian® +1,1° *® ^ expedition— and by that step to risk no less 

'."y ‘“f As » fliose thS ™ 
1,-^* j uneasy at his slow proceedintrs, 

S-les uSr?onld° *®'° *° obser^mr"® 

IestVi‘®.!lll^5‘’^®r^® ‘ hold no assembly of the people, 

goJd pilo when t Ir®*^ ^ hSt £ a 

Ke m order Ind +1™ directions, gets his 

eSlt^L SthV^Ji ®2 regardless of the teirs and 

haK(!SedAe^t«“‘^/®T^“lP?®®®°^®^' so Pencles, uhen he 
best adi-antasrp ^itn the guards m eiery quarter to the' 

unmoved hvfjiP r-i the dictates of his owi understanding, 
Mmov^by tlm clamours and complaints that resounded m hTs 

fo^ fn^df nouithstanding the importunity of 

SithSdin^ Sfe ’"®°^ accusations of his enemies , not- 
as a BeS^nnd SI fo ''Jhfy his character 

mMler beteSed h«^’'®®®S^ the most dastardly 

h!m w,& Si iimnl T^i*® too attacked 

against PaSdes Sa '’®® general resentment 

^ippustSbfiesmthSISraes'"^®"® P®P“^^t>', as 

^lle ®t«ei» the spear. 

IMO^cm Irom’the ®“tr , ^rWs hirangnesandpollUcal 

sihe some aeon tlial Arislophanei ““Sues, IicgotliimjcUoppolnUd general 
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sail tvith tiiem, liut chose to stay and watch over the city, and keep 
the reins of government m his own hands until the Peloponnesians 
were gone. In order to satisfy the common people, who were very 
uneasy on account of the war, he made a distribution of mone> and 
lands , for. ha\nng expelled the inhabitants of yEgina, he divided 
the island bv lot among the Athenians Besides, the sufienngs of 
the enemy afforded tliem some consolation The fleet sent against 
Peloponnesus ravaged a large tract of country, and sacked the small 
towns and villages ; and Pericles himself made a descent upon tht 
territories of Mcgara,^ which he laid waste \Vlience it appears, 
that though the Peloponnesians greatly distressed the Athenians by 
land, >ct, as tlicy were equally distressed by sea, they could not 
have draun out the war to so great a length, but must soon have 
given It up — as Pericles foretold from the beginning — had not some 
divine pow cr prevented the effect of human counsels A pestilence 
at that time broke out,®which destroyed the flower of tlie youth and 
the strength of Athens ’ And not only their bodies, but their very 
minds were affected . for, as persons delirious with a fever set 
themselves against a physician or a father, so they raved against 
Penclcs and attempted liis rum , being persuaded by his enemies 
that the sickness was occasioned by the multitude of outdwcllers 
flocking into the aty, and a number of people stuffed together, in 
the height of the summer, in small huts and close cabins, where 
they w’cre forced to live a lazy mactive life, instead of breathing the 
pure and open air to which they had been accustomed They would 
needs have it, tliat he was the cause of all this, who, when the war 
began, admitted within the walls such crowds of people from the 
country, and yet found no employment for them, but let them con- 
tinue penned up like cattle, to infect and destroy each other, without 
affording them the least relief or refreshment 

Desirous to remedy this calamity, and withal in some degree to 
annoy the enemy, he manned 150 ships, on which he embarked 
great numbers of select horse and foot, and was prepanng to set 
sail The Athenians conceived good hopes of success, and the 
enemy no less dreaded so great an armament The whole fleet was 
in readiness, and Penclcs on board his own galley, when theie 
happened an eclipse of the sun The sudden darkness was looked 
upon as an unfavourable omen, and threw them into the greatest 
consternation Pericles observing that the pilot w as much astonished 
and perplexed, took his cloak, and having covered his eyes with it, 
asked him, “ If he found anything terrible m that, or considered it 
as a sad pressage?” Upon his answering in die negative, he said, 
Where is the difference, tlien, between this and the other, except 
that something bigger than my doak causes the eclipse?” 


1 He did sot undertake tide expedition 
until antttmn, vrhen the Laecdiemonliuia 
were rettic(L In the winter ot this year 
the Athenians solemnized in an extraoi- 
dlnaiT manner the funerals ot such w 
first died in the war Poticlcs pronounced 


the oration on that occasion, which 
Umcydidcs has prcscr\ed 
2 See tills plague cxccUcnilr described 
by Thucydides, who had it himself Lib 
U. prr^ Init 
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In this expedition Pencles performed nothing worthy of so great 
an equipment He laid siege to the sacred city of Epidaurus,^and" 
at first with some rational hopes of success, but the distemper -- 
which prevailed m his army broke all his measures, for it not only 
earned off his own men, but all that had intercourse with them As 
this ill success set the Athenians against him, he endeavoured to 
console them under their losses, and to animate them to new 
attempts But it was not in his power to mitigate their resentment, 
nor could they be satisfied until they had showed themsdves masters, 
by voting that he should be deprived of the command, and pay a 
fine, which, by the lonest account, was 15 talents — some make it 50 
The person diat earned on the prosecution against him was Cleon, 
as Idomeneus tells us , or according to Theophrastus, Simmias , or 
Lacratides, if ne believe Heraclides, of Pontus 

The public ferment, indeed, soon subsided the people quitting 
their resentment ivith that blow, as a bee leaves its sting in the 
wound , but his pnvate affairs were in a miserable condition, for he 
had lost a number of his relations in the plague, and a misunder- 
standing had prevailed for some time in nis family Xanthippus, 
the eldest of his legitimate sons, was naturally profuse, and besides 
had married a j'oung and expensive wife, daughter to Isander, and 
^and-daughter to Ep\ licus He knew not how to brook his faUiers 
fru^ity, uho supplied him but sparingly, and with alittle at a time, 
and therefore sent to one of his fnends, and took up money in the 
name of Pencles WTicn the man came to demand his money, 
Pencles not only refused to pay him, but even prosecuted him for 
the demand Xanthippus was so highly enraged at this, that he 
began openly to abuse his father First, he exposed and ridiculed 
the company he kept in his house and the conversations he held 
ivith the philosophers He said, that Epitimius the Pharsahan, hav- 
ing undcsignedly killed a horse with a javelin which he threw at the 
public game^ his father spent a whole day m disputing with Proto- 
gorus, which might be properly deemed the cause of his,death, the 
javelin, or the man that throw it, or the president of the games 
Stesimbrotus adds, that it was Xanthippus who spread the vile 
report concerning his owm wnfe and Pencles, and that the young 
man retained this implacable hatred against Ins father to his latest 
breath He was earned off by the plague. Pencles lost his sister 
too at that time, and the greatest part of his relations and friends 
who were most capable of assisting him in thebusmess of the state. 
Notw-iBistanding these misfortunes, he lost not his dignity of senti- 
ment and greatness of souL He neither w ept nor performed anj' 
funeral ntes, nor w^is he seen at the grave of any of his nearest re- 
lations, until the death of Phialus, his last suivning legitimate son 
This at last subdued lum He attempted, indeed, then to keep up 
his usual calm bchaMOur and serenity of mmd, but in puttmg die 
garland upon the head of die deceased, his finnness forsook him , 


1 ThtaXpiaanrnswialn Ajsd-u ItwM fjiTlsU saend, to dlsltnguish U from an 
coDsccntcd to Esctdaplus and FlnlarcSi otlicr tom of ilie eaihc niuue In Incouia 
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he could not forbear the sad spectacle, he broke out into loud 
lamentations, and shed a torrent of tears, a passion which he had 
never before given nay to. 

Athens made a tnm in the course of a year, of tlie rest of hei 
generals and orators, and finding none of sufficient weight and 
authority for so important a charge, she once more turned her eyes 
on Pcridcs, and invited him to take upon him the direction of affairs 
both military and civil He had for some time shut himself up at 
home to indulge his sorrow, when Alabiades and his other friends 
persuaded him to make his appearance The people making an 
apology for their ungenerous treatment of him, lie rcassumed die 
reins of government, and being appointed general, bis first step was 
to procure die repeal of the law concerning bastards, of winch he 
himself had been the author, for he was afraid that his name and 
family w ould be extinct for want of a successor The history of that 
law IS as follows — ^Many j'cars before, Pericles, m the height of his 
power, and having se\eral legitimate sons, caused a law to be made 
that none should be accounted citizens of Adiens, but those wnose 
parents were both Athenians.^ After this^ the king of Egypt made 
the Athenians a present of 40,000 mcdmini of wheat, and as this w as 
to be divided among the citizens, many persons w’pre proceeded 
against as illegitimate upon that law, whose birth had never before 
been called in question, and many were disgraced upon false accus- 
ations Near 5000 were cast and sold for slaves,® and 14,000 ap- 
peared to be entitled to the privilege of citizens ® Though it was 
unequitable and strange that a law, which had been put in execution 
with so much severity, should be repealed by the man who first pro- 

i iosed It , 5’et the Athenians, moved at the late misfortunes in his 
amily, by which he seemed to have suffered the punishment of his 
arrogance and pride, and thinking he should be treated with hu- 
manity after he felt the wrath of Heaven, permitted him to enrol a 
natural son in his own tnbe, and to give him his own name This 
IS he who aftenvards defeated the Peloponnesians in a sea-fight at 
Arginusm, and was put to death by the people, together with his 
colleague * 

About this time Pciicles was seized with the plague, but not with 


1 Accoidlsg to Flutnich'a nccount, at 
tbe beginning of tlie Itfo of TbmlBtocIcs 
this law was made befora tbo tbno of 
Fcnclcs Fcriclcs, however, might put It 
noTO strlcQy In execution than it bad 
been before, from a spirit of opposlUou to 
Cimon, whose children were only of tbo 
half blood 

3 The lUcgtlimacy did not reduce men 
to a state of servitude it only placed 
them in the ranb of strangers 
3 A small number indeed, at a time 
when Athens bad dared to ibinK of send 
fng out colonies, bumbling their neigh- 
bours, subduing foreigners, and even of 
ertcUttg a universal monarchy, 

* The AUitnians bad appointed ten 


commanders on that occasion. After 
they had obtained the victory, tbqr vr oro 
tried, and eight of them were capitaUy 
condemned, of whom six that were on tbo 
spot were excented, and tbisnatninl son 
of PcrlclcB'wns one of them The only 
{.rime laid to ibdr charge, was, that Uicy 
bad not buried the dead Xenophon in 
Ills Grecian History, has given a largo 
account of tliJs affair It happened under 
the arcbonsblp ot Calllas, the second year 
of tlio ninoty-tlilrd olympiad, twenty tour 
years after the death of Ferldes Socrates 
the philosopher was at that time one of 
the JL’rytanes, and resolutely refused to do 
bis oOlcc. And a UtUe while after the 
madness of the people turned another way 
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sudi acute and continued symptoms as it generally shows It was 
rather a hngenng distemper, which, with frequent intermissions, 
and hy slow degrees, consumed his body and impaired the vigour 
of his mind. Theophrastus has a disquisition in his Ethics, whether 
men’s characters may be changed with their fortune, and the soul 
so affected with the disorders of the body as to lose her virtue , and 
there he relates, that Pencles showed to a friend who came to visit 
him in his sickness, an amulet which the women had hung about 
his neck, intimating that he must be sick indeed, since he submitted 
to so ridiculous a piece of superstition ^ 

When he was at the point of death, his surviving friends and the 
pnncipal citizens sitting about his bed, discoursed together concern- 
ing his extraordinary virtue, and the great authority he had enjoyed, 
and enumerated his various exploits and the number of his victones , 
for, while he was commander-m-chief, he had erected no less than 
nine trophies to the honour of Athens These things they talked of 
supposing that he attended not to what they said, but that his senses 
were gone He took notice, however, of every word, they had spoken, 
and hereupon delivered himself audibly as follows — am sur- 
prised, that while you dwell upon and extol these acts of mine, 
though fortune had her share in them, and many other generals 
have performed the like, you take no notice of die greatest and most 
honourable part of my character, that m Athenian, throttgk f/tj> 
means ever put on mounting" 

Pencles undoubtedly deserved admiration, not only for the can- 
dour and moderation which he ever retained amidst the distractions 
of business and the rage of his enemies, but for that noble senti- 
ment which led him to think it his most excellent attainment, never 
to have given way to envy or anger, nodvithstanding the greatness 
of his power, nor to have nourished an implacable hatred against 
his greatest foe In my opinion this one thing, I mean his mild and 
dispassionate behaviour, his unblemished mtegnty, and irreproach- 
able conduct during his whole adnunistration, makes his appellation 
of Olympius, which would otherwise be vain and absurd, no longer 
exceptionable , nay, gives it a propriety Thus, we think the divine 
powers as tlie authors of all good, and naturally incapable of pro- 
ducing evil, worthy to rule and preside over the universe Not in 
the manner which the poets relate, who, while they endeavour to 
bewilder us by their irrational opinions, stand convicted of inconsis- 
tency by their own writing For tliey represent the place which the 
gods inhabit, as the region of security and the most perfect tran- 
quillity, unapproached by storms and unsulhed with clouds, where a 
sweet serenity for ever reigns, and a pure attlier displays itself 
without interruption, and these they think mansions suitable to a 
blessed and immortal nature Yet at the same time, they represent 


1 It doos not appear Ly tbis that hb 
" TuidcTstandlng was weaVencd, since he 
knew the charm to be a ndlcolons pleco 
ol supetstitlon, and shewed it to his Iriend 


ns such . bnt only that In his exticnio 
sickness he had not resolution enough to 
reluso what he was aeaslblo would do him 
no good. 
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- the gods themselves as full of anger, malevolence, hatred, and 
other passions, unworthy even of a reasonable man 
Theatate of public affairs soon showed the want of Pericles,^ and 
the Athenians openly expressed their regret for his loss Even 
those who, in his lifetime, could but ill-brook his superior power, 
as thinking themselves eclipsed by it, yet upon a trial of other ora- 
tors and demagogues, after he was gone, soon acknowledged that 
where seventy was required, no njan was ever more moderate , or 
if mildness was necessary, no man better kept up his dignity than 
Pencles And his so much envied authority, to which thej had 
given the name of monarchy and tyranny, then appeared to have 
been the bulwark of the state So much corruption and such a rage 
of ivickedness broke out upon the commonwealth after his death, 
which he by proper restraints had palliated,® and kept from danger- 
ous and destructive extremities I 


NICIAS. 

We have pitched upon Crassus, as a proper person to be put in 
parallel with Nicias , and the misfortunes which befell the one m 
Parthia, widi those which overtook the other in Sicily But, we 
have an apology to make to the reader on another account As we 
are now undertaking a history, where Thucydides in the pathetic has 
even outdone himself, and in energy and variety of composition is 
perfectly inimitable , we hope no one will suspect we have the 
ambition of TimiEus, who flattered himself he could exceed the 
power of Thucydides, and make Philistus® pass for an inelegant and 
ordinary writer Under the influence of that deception, Timmus 
plunges into the midst of the battles both at sea and land, and 
speeches in which those historians shine the most However, he 
soon appears, 

Not lUse a lootmon br tbe lordian car, ^ 

as Pindar expresses it, but a shallow puerile ivnter,^ or, to use the 
words of the poet Diphilus, 

A heaT 7 ammal Cased in Sicilian lard— — — — 

Sometimes he falls into the dreams of Xenarclius ® as where he 


1 Pericles died in tbe third year of the 
Peloponnedon inir that is, in the last 
year ol the eighty soTcnth olymidad, and 
42SB a 

s Pericles did indeed palliate the dis- 
tempers of the commonwealth while he 
lived, bat be sowed the seeds of them, by 
bribing the people with their own money, 
with which they were as much pleased os 
if it had been his 

3 Philistus was so able a writer that 
Cicero calls him tbe younger Thucy- 
dides 

4 Tiinoius might have his vanity , and 


If bo hoped to excel Thucydides he cer- 
tainly had Yet Cicero and Hiodoms 
speak of him as a very able historian. 
Longinns reconciles the censure and the 
praise He says, sometimes you find him 
in the grand and snhhme. Hut, blind to 
his oivn defects, he is much inclined to 
censure others, and is so fond of thinking 
out of the common road, that be often 
smks into the utmost puerility 
s Xenarchus, the Peripatetic, was master 
to Stiabo , and Xenarchus, the comic yioet, 
was author of several pieces of humour 
but we know no historian of that name 
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says, “He could not but consider it as a bad omen for the 
Athenians, that they had a general with a name tliey derived from 
victory, who disapproved of the exhibition." As also, “ That by 
the mutilation of the Herm®, the gods presignided that they should 
suffer most in the Syracusan war from Hermocrates the son of 
Hermon And again, “ It is probable that Hercules assisted the 
Syracusans, because Proserpine delivered up Cerberus to" him, 
and that he was offended at the Athenians for supporting the 
./Egesteans, who were descended from the Trojans, his mortal 
enemies, whose city he had sacked, in revenge for the mjunes he 
had received from Laomedon ” He made these fine observations 
with the same discernment which put him upon finding fault with 
the language of Fhilistus, and censuring the writings of Plato 
and Anstotle 


For my part, I cannot but think, all emulation and jealousy about 
expression betray a littleness of mind, and is the charactenstic of a 
sophist , and when that spint of contest attempts things inimitable, 
It IS perfectly absurd Since, therefore, it is impossible to pass 
over in silence those actions of Nicias which Thucydides and 
Philistus have recorded , especially such as indicate his manners 
and disposition, which often lay concealed under the weight of his 
misfortunes , we shall give an abstract from them of what appears 
most necessary , lest we should be accused of negligence or indol- 
ence As for odier matters not generally known, which are found 
®^^ttered in histonans or in ancient mscnptions and decrees, we 
shaU collect them with care , not to gratify a useless curiosity, but 
by drawing from them the true lines of tins general’s character, to 
serve the purposes of real instruction 
The first thing I shall mention relating to him, is the observation 
°‘"’^stotIe That three of the most worthy men in Athens, who 
Imd a paternal regard and friendship for tiie people, were Nicias 
the son of Niceratus, Thucydides the son of Milesias, and Thera- 
menes the son of Ag^on The last, indeed, was not so remarkable 
respect as the other two For he had been reproached with 
his birth, as a stranger come from tiie Isle of Ceos , and from his 
want of firmness, or rather versatihty, in matters of srovemment, he 
was called //itf a ^ 

Thucydides was the oldest of the three , and when Pencles acted 
a flattCTing pa^o the people, he often opposed him in behalf of 
the nobility Though Nicias was much the younger man, he gained 
some reputation while Pencles lived, insomuch that he Avas several 
times his colleague in the ivar, and often commanded ^one. But 
when Fencms died, he ivas soon advanced to the head of the adminis- 

mfluence of the nch and great, who 
hoped he^would prove a bamer against the danng insolence of 
^°"®'®\thegood vAishes of the people, and they 

contnbutcd their share to his advancement ^ ^ ' 


1 Longlntu quotes this pMSage as an 
example of the frigid style, and of those 
pucrlllUes ho had condemned in Timicus. 


- The form of the hnahin was such 
that it might bo warn indUTerentlr on 
either leg 
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It IS true, Cleon had a considerable interest, which he gained by 
making his court to the old men, and by his frequent donations to 
the poor ^citizens. Yet even many of those whom he studied to 
oblige, seeing Ins avance andeffirontcry, came over to Nicias For 
the gravity of Niaas had nothmg austere or morose in it, but was 
mixed with a reverence for the people in which fear seemed to be 
prevalent^ and consequently was very agreeable to them Indeed, 
he was naturally timid and cold-hearted, but this defect was con- 
cealed by tlie long course of success with which fortune favoured 
his expeditions. And his timidity in the assemblies of the people, 
and dread of persons who made a trade of impeachments, was a 
popular thing It contributed not a little to gain him tlie regards 
of the multitude, who are afraid of those that despise them, and 
love to promote those that fear them, because in general tlie greatest 
honour they can hope to obtain is not to be despised by the great 

As Penclcs kept the reins of government in his hands by means 
of real virtue, and by the force of his eloquence, he had no need to 
hold out false colours, or to use any artifice with the people 
Nicias was deficient in those great endowments, but had superior 
nches, and he applied them to the purposes of popularity On the 
other hand, he could not, like Cleon, divert and draw the people 
by an easy manner and the sallies of buffoonery , and therefore he 
amused them w ith the choruses of tragedy, w ith gymnastic exercises, 
and such like exhibitions, w'hich far exceeded, m point of magni- 
ficence and elegance, all that went before him, and those of bis own 
times too Two of his offerings to the gods are to be seen at this 
day , the one a statue of Pallas dedicated in the citadel, which has 
lost part of its gilding , the other a small chapel in the temple of 
Bacchus, under the tripods, which are commonly offered up by 
those who gain the prize m tragedy Indeed, Nicias was already 
victorious in those exhibitions It is said that in a chorus of that 
kind one of his slaves appeared in the character of Bacchus The 
slave was of an uncommon size and beauty, but had not yet amv’ed 
at maturity , and the people were so charmed with him, that they 
gave him long plaudits At last Nicias rose up and said, “He 
should think it an act of impiety to retain a person in servitude, who 
seemed by the pubhc voice to be consecrated to a god and he 
enfranchised him upon the spot. 

His regulations with respect to Delos, are still spoken of as 
worthy of the “deity who presides there Before his time, the 
choirs which the aties sent to sing the praises of Apollo^ landed in 
a disorderly manner, because tlie mliabitants of the island used to 
run up to the ship, and press them to sing before they w’ere dis- 
embarked , so that they were forced to stnke up, as they were 
putting on their robes and garlands But when Nicias had the 
conduct of the ceremony, known by the name of Theona, he 


1 There wea a select band of raasla ni;, and It was looRed upon as an hononr- 
annnally sent br the prindpal dtles ol able conmlsston to have the management 
Greece, ^c procession was called Tbco- of tt. 
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landed first in the Isle of Hhenia with the choir, the victims, and all 
the other necessary preparations He had taken care to have a 
bridge constructed before he left Athens, which should reach 
from that isle to Delos, and which was magnificently gilded, being 
adorned wth garlands, nch stuffs, and tapestry In the night he 
threw his bridge over the channel, which was not large , and at 
break of day he marched over it at the head of die procession, 
with his choir richly habited and singing hymns to the god After 
the sacrifices, the games, and banquets were over, he consecrated 
a palm-tree of brass to Apollo, and hkewise a field which he had 
purchased for 10,000 drachmas The Delians were to lay out the 
income in sacnfices and feasting, and at the same time to pray for 
Apollo’s blessing upon the founder This is inscnbed on a pillar, 
which he left m D^os as a monument of his benefaction As for 
the palm-tree, it was broken by the wind, and the fragments falling 
upon a great statue,^ which the people of Naxos had set up, 
demolished it 

It IS obvious that most of these things were done for ostentabon, 
and with a view to popularity Nevertheless, we may collect from 
the rest of his life and conduct, that religion had the pnncipal 
share in these dedications, and that popularity was but a secondary 
motive For he certainly was remarkable for his fear of the gods, 
and, as Thucydides observes (Bk vii ), he was pious to a degree of 
superstition It is related in the Dialogues of Pasiphon, mat he 
sacrificed every day, and that he had a diviner m his house, who 
111 appearance inquired the success of the public affairs, but in 
reality was much oftener consulted about his own , particularly as 
to the success of his silver mines in the borough of Laurium , 
which in general afforded a large revenue, but were not worked 
without danger He maintained there a multitude of slaves , and 
the greatest part of his fortune consisted m silver So that he had - 
many retainers, who asked favours, and were not sent away empty 
For he gave not only to those who desen'cd his bounty, but to such 
as might be able to do him harm , and bad men found resources 
m his fears, as well as good men in his liberality The comic 
poets bear witness to what I have advanced Thelechdes intro- 
duced a trading informer speaking thus " Chancles would not 
give one wwwa to prevent my declaring that he was the first fruits 
of his mother’s amours , but Nicias, the son of Nic^atus, gave me 
four Why he did it, I shall not say, tliough I loiow it perfectly - 
well For Nicias is my friend, a very wise man besides, in my 
opinion Eupolis, in his Mama, brings another informer upon the 
stage, who meets with some poor ignorant man, and thus ad- 
dresses him — 

Jnforiner — “ How long is it since you saw Nicias ?” Poor man 
— “ I never saw him before this moment, when he stood in the 
market place" Informer^ — ^“Take notice, my fnends, the man 


1 A statue wliidi the Xaslans bad bas been dbcoveied br some modem 
dLdlcated to ApoUo The pedestal tnTeUeis. 
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confesses he has seen Nicias. And for what purpose could he see 
him, but to sell him his vote ■* Nicias, therefore, is plainly taken 
in the fact” Poet — ^'‘Ah fools * do you think you can ever per- 
suade the world that so good a roan as Nicias was taken m mal- 
practices ” 

Cleon m Aristophanes, says m a menacing tone, " I will outbawl 
the orators, and make Nicias tremble i^d Phrynichus glances 
at his excessive timidity, when, speaking of another person, he 
says, " I know him to be an honest man, and a good citizen, one 
who does not walk the streets with a downcast look like Nicias ” 

With this fear of informers upon him, he would not sup or dis- 
course with any of the atizens, or come into any of those parties 
which make the time pass so a^eeably When he was archon, he 
used to stay in court till night, being always the first that came, and 
the last tliat went avay When he had no public business upon 
his hands, he shut himself up at home, and was extremely difficult 
of access And if any persons came to the gate, his fnends went 
and begged them to excuse Nicias, because he had some affairs 
under consideration which were of great importance to the state 
< The person who assisted him most m acting this farce, and gam- 
ing him the reputation of a man for ever intent upon business, was 
one Hiero, who was brought up in his house, had a liberal educa- 
tion, and a taste for music given him there He passed himself for 
the son of Dionysius, surnamcd Chalcus, some of whose poems are 
still extant, and who having conducted a colony into Italy, founded 
the city of Thuni This Hiero transacted all the pnvate business of 
Nicias with the diviners , and whenever he came among the people, 
he used to tell them, “ What a laborious and miserable hfe Nicias led 
for their sake He cannot go to the bath,” said he, “ or the table, 
but some affair of state solicits his attention and he neglects his 
oivn concerns to take care of die public He can scarce find time 
for repose till the other citizens have had their first sleep Amidst 
these cares and labours his health declines daily, and his temper is 
so broken that his fnends no longer approach him with pleasure ; 
but he loses them too, after having spent his fortune in your 
service Meanwhile other statesmen gam friends, and grow nch 
m their eraplojuncnts, and are sleek and merrj' m the steerage 
of government ” 

In feet, the life of Nicias ivas a life of so much care, that he 
might have justly applied to himself that expression of Agamemnon, 

In Tain the elare of pomp jiroclauns me master. I’m servant of the people — 

Nicias perceived that the commons availed themselves of the services 
of diose who were distinguished for their eloquence or capacity} 
but that they were always jealous and on their guard against 
their great abilities, and that they endeavoured to humble them, 
and to obstruct tlieir progress m glory This appeared m the con- 
demnation of Pencles, the banishment of Damon, the suspicions 


1 ThisitinthoLqnltiesof Aristoph3iie5,T S57 IttanotCSeon, hut ApmeritnivrhogpwtV^ 
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the) entertained of Antipho the Rhamnusian, but above all in the 
despair of Paches, who had taken Lesbos, and who being called to 
give an account of his conduct, drew his sword and killed himself 
in open court 

Warned b)r these examples, he endeavoured to avoid such > ex- 
peditions as he thought long and difficult , and when he did take 
the command, he made it his business to proceed upon a sure plan 
For this reason he was generalljr successful yet he ascnbed his 
success to fortune, and took muge under the ivings of that 
divinity , contenting himself wth a smaller portion of honour, lest 
envy should rob him of the whole 

’Die event shewed the prudence of his conduct For, though the 
Athenians received many great blows in those times, none of them 
could be imputed to Nicias When they were daeated by the 
Chalcideans in Thrace, Calliades and Xenophon had the command ; 
Demosthenes was genet al^ when they miscarried in iEtolia,,and 
when they lost looo men at Dehum, they were under the conduct 
of Hippocrates 

None of these misfortunes were imputed to Nicias • on the con- 
trary, he took Cythera, an island well situated for annoying Laconia, 
and at that time inhabited by Lacedaemonians He recovered 
many places in Thrace which had revolted from the Athenians 
He shut up the Megarensians within their is’alls, and reduced the 
island of Minoa From thence he made an excursion soon after, 
and got possession of the port of Nisaea. He likewise made a 
descent upon the territories of Connth, beat the troops of that state 
in a pitched battle, and killed great numbers of them Lycophron, 
their general, was among the slam 

He happened to leave there the bodies of two of his men, who 
were missed in carrying off the dead But as soon as he knew it, he 
stopped his course, and sent a herald to the enemy, to ask leave 
to t^e away those bodies This he did, though there ivas a law 
and custom subsisting, by which those who desire a treaty for 
canying off the dead, give up the victory, and are not at liberty to 
erect a trophy And indeed, those who are so far masters of the 
field, that the enemy cannot bury their dead without permission, 
appear to be conquerors, because no man would ask that as 
a favour which he could command Nicias, however, chose 
rather to lose his laurels than to leave two of his country- 
men unbuned ’ 

After he had ravaged the coast of Laconia, and defeated the 
Lacedsemonians who attempted to oppose him, he took the fortress 
of Thyrsea,® then held by the iEginetm, made the garrison pnsoners. 


1 The bnijrlog of ilie dead wns a daty of 
great importance In the heatben ororld. 
The fable of the ghost of an unbniied 
erson not being tdiowed to pass tbe 
tyz, Is wclHcnom Abont eight yean 

after the death of jNicias, the AUicnians 
pnt six of their generals to death, for not 


Interring those soldiers that wne slain in 
the battle of Arginusm, 

9 Thynea n’as a fort situated bettrecn 
^conta and the territory of the Argis cs 
It belonged of right to tbe lacedainio- 
nians, bnt they gave ft to the .Sginetm, 
who had been expelled their connfiy 
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and earned them to Athens Demosthenes having fortified Pylos, ^ 
the Pcleponnesians besieged it both by sea and land A battle 
ensued in -winch they -were worsted, and about 400 Spartans threw 
themseh cs into the isle of Sphactena. The taking of them seemed, 
and indeed ivas, an important object to the Athenians But the 
siege -was difficult, because tlicre -was no \rater to be had upon the 
spot, and it -was troublesome and expensive to get convoys thither 
In summer they ncrc obliged to take a long circuit, and m winter it 
was absolutely impracticable They were much perplexed about 
the affair, and repented their refusing the terms of peace which the 
Lacedaemonians had offered by tlxeir ambassadors 

It was through Cleon tliat the embassy did not take effect] he 
opposed the peace, because Nicias was for it Cleon was his mortal 
enemy, and seeing him countenance the Lacedaemonians, persuaded 
the people to reject their propositions by a formal decree But when 
they fbund that the siege was drawn out to a great length, and that 
there was almost a famine in their camp, they expressed their resent- 
ment against Cleon Cleon, for his part, laid the blame upon N icias, 
alleging that if the enemy escaped, it must be through his slow and 
timid operations “Had I been the general," said he, “ they could 
not have held out so long " The Athenians readily answered, “ Why 
do not you go now against these Spartans?” And Nicias rose up 
and dcclarcQ, “He would freely give up to him the command in 
the affair of Pylos; bade him take what forces he pleased, and, 
instead of showing his courage m words, where tliere was no 
danger, go and perform some actions worthy tlie attention of 
his countn' ” 

Cleon, disconcerted with the unexpected offer, declined it at first. 
But when he found the Athenians insisted upon it, and that Nicias 
took his advantage to raise a clamoui; against him, his pride was 
hurt, and he was incensed to such a degree, that he not only under- 
took the expedition, but declared, “He would in twenty days either 
put the enemy to the sword, or bring them alive to Athens " 

The people laughed at his declaration,® instead of giving it any 
credit Indeed, they had long been accustomed to divert lliem- 
selves with the sallies of his vanity One day, for instance, wdien a 
general assembly -was to beheld, they had sat waiting for him a long 
time At last he came when their patience was almost spent, with 
a garland on his head, and desired them to adjourn until the day 
following “For, to-day,” says he, “I am not at leisure, I have 
'strangers to entertain, and I have saenheed to the gods ” The 
Athenians only laughed, and immediately rose up and dismissed 
the assembly 

Cleon, however, was so much favoured by fortune m tins com- 


1 The Peloponnesians and their allies 
had entered AtUca nndcr tlio conduct of 
Agts, the son of Axcludamas, andravaged 
the conntrjr DcmosUicnes, the Athenian 
general, made a diiersion hy seizing and 
fortifying Pylos This brought Agia hack 


to tho defence of his own eonntiy — 
TnuoYS L iv 

s The wiser sort hoped either to hare 
the pleasure ot seeing tlie Laecdieroonians 
brought prisoners to Athens, or else ot 
getting tld ot the pretensions of Cleon. 
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mission, that he acquitted himself better than anyone since Demos- 
thenes He returned within the time he had fixed, after he had 
made all the Spartans who did not fall m battle deliver up their 
arms, and brought them prisoners to Athens 
This reflected no small disgrace upon Nicias It was considered 
as something worse than throwing auay his shield, meanly to quit 
his-command and to give his enemy an opportunity of distinguish- 
ing himsdf by his abdication Hence Anstophanes ndiculeshim 
m his comedy called The Birds " By heaven, this is no time for 
us to slumber, or to imitate the lazj' operations of Nicias ” And in 
his piece entitled The Husbandman^ he introduces two Athenians 
discoursing thus — 

1st Athenian — " I had rather stay at home and till the ground ” 
znd Athenian — ^“And who hinders thee?” ist Athenian — ^“You 
hinder me And yet I am mlling to pay looo drachmas to be excused 
taking the commission ” 2nd Athenian — ^Let us see Your 1000 
drachmas, with those of Nicias, unll make 2000 We will excuse 
you ” 

Nicias, in this affair, was not only unjust to himself but to the 
state He suffered Cleon by this means to gam such an ascendant 
as led him to a degree of pride and effrontery that was insupportable 
Many evils were thus brought upon the-commonwealth of which 
Nicias himself had his full share We cannot but consider it as one 
great corruption, that Cleon now banished all decorum from die 
general assembly It was he who, in his speeches, first broke out 
into violent exclamations, threw' back his robes, smote upon his 
thigh, and ran from one end of the rostrum to the otlier This soon 
introduced such a licentiousness and disregard to decency among 
those who directed the affairs of state, that it threw the whole 
government into confusion 

At this time there sprung up another orator at Athens This was 
Alcibiades He did not prove so totallj corrupt as Cleon As it is 
said of the land of Egjpt, that on account of its extreme fertility — 

TIicio plenty sows the fields with herbs saluhnons. 

But scatters many a baucfnl treed between 

So m Alcibiades there were very different qualities, but all m ex- 
tremes ; and these extremes opened a door to many innovations , 
so that when Nicias got dear of Cleon, he had no time to estabhsh 
an) lasting tranquillity in Athens, but as soon as he had got things 
into a safe track, the ambition of Alcibiades came upon him like a 
torrent, and bore him back into the storms of war 
The persons who most opposed the peace of Greece, were Cleon 
and Brasidas War helped to hide the xnces of the former, and to 
show the good qualities of the latter Cleon found opportunity for 
acts of injustice and oppression, and Brasidas for great and glorious 
actions But after they both fell in the battle near Amphipolis, 
Nicias applied to the Lacedasmonians on one hand, who had been 
for some time desirous of peace, and to the Athenians on the other, 
now no longer so warm in the pursuits of w ar In fac^ both jiarties 
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were tired of hostilities, and ready to let their weapons drop out of 
their hands Nicias, uicrcforc, used his endeavours to reconcile 
them, and indeed to deliver all me Greeks from the calamities they 
had suffered, to bring them to taste the sw’cets of repose, and to 
re-establish a long and lasting reign of happiness He immediately 
found the neb, the aged, and all tliat were employed m the culture 
of the ground, disposed to peace , and by addressing himself to the 
rest, and expostulating witli them respectively, he soon abated 
their ardour for war 

His next step was to give the Spartans hopes of an accommoda- 
tion, and to exhort them to propose such measures as might effect 
It. They readily confided in him, because they knew the goodness 
of his heart, of which there was a late instance m his humane treat- 
ment of their countiymen who w'ere taken prisoners at Pylos, and 
who found their chains greatly lightened by his good offices 

They had already agreed to a suspension of arms for one 3'ear, 
dunng which time they often met, and enjoyed again the pleasures of 
ease and security, the company of strangers as w’ell as nearer friends, 
and expressed their mutual w'lshes for the continuance of a life un- 
disturbed with the horrors of war It was with great delight they 
heard die chorus in such strains as this — 

Anchne frcelr now lias leave Her webs around my spear to weave 

They recollected with pleasure the saying, “That in time of peace 
men arc awakened not by the sound of the trumpet, but the crowing 
of the cock.” They execrated those who said, it was decreed by 
fate that the ivar should last three times nine j ears,* and this free 
intercourse leading them to cam as eiery point, they at last signed 
the peace ® 

It was now tlie general opinion that they were at tlie end of all their 
troubles Nothing was talked of but Nicias He, they said, wras a 
man beloved of the gods, w'ho, in recompence of his piety, had 
thought proper that the greatest and most desirable of all blessings 
should bear liis name It is certain thej ascribed the peace to 
N icias, as they did the war to Pericles And, indeed, the one w'ould 
plunge them upon slight pretences into numberless calamities, and 
the other persuaded them to bury the greatest of injuries m obhvion, 
and to unite again as friends It is therefore called the Nicean 
peace to this very day 

It was agreed m the arbcles, tliat both parties should restore the 
towns and the prisoners they had taken, and it w'as to be deter- 
mined by lot which of them should do it first, but according to 
Tlieoplirastus, Nicias secured the lot by dmt of money, so that the 
.Lacedasmonians weie forced to lead the way As tlie Corinthians 
and Bceotians were displeased at these proceedings, and endeavoured 


1 "Ircmotnbcr/’sarsThuoydMcs, "that 111 executed, and tbo war that was renewed 

throngliont tbe whole war manp men- thereupon we shall find the oiade fnllv 
iloned it was to last three ttmes nine jusUfied by the event — Tavero i t 

years And It we reckon tbe flnt ten 3 Peace for SO yean was agreed npos 

S ears of the war, the truce very shoit and and signed the year following but It was 

1 observed that followed it, the tieaties soon broken again 
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by sowng jealousies between the contracting powers, to renew the 
watj Nicias persuaded the Athenians and Lacedasmonians to con- 
firm the peace, and to support each other by a league offensive and 
defensive This he expected would intimidate those who were 
mclined to fly off 

During these transactions, Alcibiades at first made it his business 
pnvately to oppose the peace, for he was naturally disinclined to in- 
action, and was moreover offended at the Lacedaemonians on account 
of their attachment to Nicias, and their neglect and disregard of 
him But when he found tiiiis private opposition ineffectual, he 
took another method In a httle time he saw the Athenians did not 

look upon the Lacedaemonians with so obliging an eye as before, 
because they thought themselves injured by the alhance which their 
new fhends had entered into ivith the Boeotians, and because they 
had not delivered up Panactus and Amphipolis in tlie condition they - 
found them. He therefore dwelt upon these points, and endeavoured 
to inflame the people’s resentment Besides, he persuaded, and at 
last prevailed upon the republic of Argos to send an embassy, for 
the purpose of negotiating a treaty with the Athenians 

When the Lacedsemonians had intelligence of this, they sent am- 
bassadors to Athens with full powers to settle all matters in dispute 
These plenipotentiaries were mtroduced to the senate, and their pro- 
posals seemed perfectly just and reasonable Alcibiades, upon this, 
fearing they would gam the people by the same overtures, circum- 
vented them by peifidious oaths and asseverations, “ Promising he 
would secure the success of their commission, if they would not de- 
clare that they came with full powers, and assunng them, that no 
other method would be so effectual" They gave credit to his 
insinuations, and went over from Nicias to him 

Upon introducing them to the people, the first question that he 
asked them ivas, “ Whether they came with full powers?” - Tney 
denied it, as they were instructed Then Alcibiades, beyond all 
their expectations, changing sides, called the senate to bear witness 
to their former declarations, and desired the people “Not to give 
tlie least credit or attention to such manifest prevaricators, who 
upon the same point asserted one thing one day, and Another thing. 
the next Their confusion was inexpressible, as may well be im- 
agined, and Nicias ivas struck dumb with gnef and astonishment 
The people of course sent immediately for the deputies of Argos to 
conclude the treaty with them But at that very moment there 
happened a slight shock of an earthquake, which, favourably for 
Nicias, broke up the assembly 

Nextday they assembled again, and Nicias, by exerting all his 
powers, with much difficulty prevailed upon them not to put the last 
hand to the league with Argos, but instead of that, to send him to 
Sparta,^ where he assured them all would be well When he arrived 
there he w^s.trcated with great respect, as a man of honour, and 
one whoniad shoivn that republic great friendship, however, as the 


1 Tlicte were otben Joined in conunbsion inth xtwi. 
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party that had favoured the Boeotians was the strongest, he could 
efiect notlung ^ He returned therefore, not only with disrepute and 
disgrace, but was apprehensive of worse consequences from the 
Athenians, who were greatly chagrined and provoked, that at his 
persuasion, tibey had set free so many prisoners, and pnsoners of 
such distinction For those brought from Pylos were of the first 
families m Sparta, and had connexions with thejgreatest personages 
there Notwithstanding this, they did not express their resentment 
m any act of seventy , they only elected Alcibiades general, and 
took the Mantineans and Eteans, who had quitted the Lacedasmo- 
nian interest mto league with them -along with the Argives They 
then sent a marauding party to Pylos, from thence to make 
excursions into Laconia Thus the war broke out afresh 
As the quarrel ben\een Nicias and Alcibiades rose daily to a 
greater height, the ostracism was proposed To this the people 
have recourse at certain penods, and by it they expel for ten years 
any one who is suspected for his authonty, or envied for his wealth 
Both parties were greatly alarmed at the danger, not doubting that 
It would fall to Uie lot of one of them The Athenians detested the 
hfe and manners of Alcibiades, and at the same time they dreaded 
his enterprising spirit As for Nicias, his nches expiosed him to 
envy, ana the ramer, because there ivas nothing social or popular 
m his manner of living , on the contrary, his recluse turn seemed 
owing to an inclination for oligarchy, and perfectly m a foreign 
taste Besides, he had combated their opinions, and by making 
them pursue their oivn interest against their inclination, was of 
course become obnoxious The whole was a dispute between the 
young who wanted war, and the old who w’ere lovers of peace. 
The former endeavoured to make the ostracism fall upon Nicias, 
and the latter on Alcibiades 

^ But Is scditioBs bad men nse to honosr 

The Athenians being divided into two factions, the subtlest and 
most profligate of wTetches gained ground Such was Hyperbolus 
of the ward of Penthois , a man whose boldness was not owing to any 
wdl-grounded influence, but whose mfluence was ow ing to his bold- 
ness , and who disgraced the city by the credit he had acquired 
This wretch had no apprehensions of banishment by die honour- 
able sufliage of the ostracism, because he knew himself fitter for a 
gibbet Hoping, however, that if one of these great men w'ere 
banished, he should be able to make head against the other, he 
dissembled not his joy at this spint of party, but strove to exasperate 
the people agamst both Nicias and Alcibiades, takmg notice of 
his malice, came to a pnvate interview, in which they agreed to 
unite then- interests, and by that means avoided the ostracism 
themselves, and turned it upon Hyperbolus 
At first the people were pleased, and laughed at the strange turn 
things had taken , but upon recollection it gave them great uneasi- 


1 Niclns insisted ibnt the Spsttans Bceotians,becatisetberbsd sot consented 
dionld renounce tbdr alliance witli the to the peace. 
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ness to think that tlie ostracism was dishonoured by its falling" upon 
a person unworthy of it They were persuaded there was a dignity 
in that punishment , or rather, that to such men as Thucydides and 
Aristides it was a pumshment , whereas to Hyperbolus it was an 
honour which he might be proud of, since his profligacy had put 
him on the same list with the greatest patriots Hence Plato, the 
comic poet, thus speaks of him, " No doubt his crimes deserved 
chastisement, but a very different chastisement from that which he 
received. The shell was not designed for such uTetdies as he ” 

In fact, no one afterwards was banished by it- He was the last, 
and Hipparchus the Cholargian, a relation of the tyrant, ivas the 
first From this event it appears how intricate are the ways of 
fortune — ^how incomprehensible to human reason Had Nicias run 
the nsk of the ostracism, he would either have expelled Alcibiades, 
and lived afterwards in his native city in full sccunty , or if it had 
been earned against him, and he had been forced to retire, he 
would have avoided the impending stroke of misery, and preserved 
die reputation of a wise and expenenced general I am not ignorant 
that Theophrastus says. Hyperbolus was banished in the contest 
between Phteax and Alcibiades, and not in that with Nicias , but 
most historians give it as above related 
About this time die -Cgesteans and Leontines sent tm embassy 
to desire the Athenians to undertake the Sicilian expedition 
Nicias opposed it, but was overruled by the address and ambition 
of Alcibiades Indeed, Alcibiades had previously gained the 
assembly by his discourses, and corrupted the people to. such a 
degree with vain hopes, that the young men m their places of 
exercise, and the old men in the shops and odier places where the> 
conversed, drew plans of Sicily, and exhibited the nature of its seas, 
with all Its ports and bearings on tlie side next Afnca For they 
did not consider Sicily as the reward of their operations, but only 
as a place of arms , from whence they were to go upon the conquest 
of Carthage , nay, of all Africa, and to make themselves masters of 
the seas within the pillars of Hercules 
While they were so intent upon this expedition, Nicias had not 
many on his side, either among die commons or nobility, to oppose 
It , for the ncli, fearing it might be thought they were afraid to 
serve in person, or to be at the expense of fitting out men of uar, 
sat silent, contrary to their better judgment Nicias, howev'cr, 
opposed It indefatigabl} , nor did he give up his point idTter the 
decree was passed for the war, and he was elected general along 
with Alcibiades and Lamachus, and his name first in the suffrages 
In the first assembly that was held after that, he rose to dissuade 
them, and to protest against their proceedings In conclusion, he 
attacked Alcibiades for plunging the state m a dangerous and 
foreign vrar, merely with a view to his own emolument and fame 
But his ar^ments had no effect They thought a man of his ex- 
perience the fitter to conduct this enterprise , and that nothing 
could contribute more to its success, than to umte his caution with 
the fiery spirit of Alcibiades, and die boldness of iLamachus , there- 
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fore they were still more confirmed m their choice Besides, 
Demostratus, who of all the orators took most pains to encourage 
the people to that war, rose and said, he would soon cut off all the 
excuses of Nicias ; and immediately he proposed and earned w 
order, that the generals should have tlie discretionary power to lay 
plans and put them in execution, both at home and abroad 
It IS said, indeed, that the pnests strongly opposed the expedition 
But Alcibiades had other diviners to set against them , and he gave 
It out that certain ancient oracles promised the Athenians great 
glory in Sicily The envoys, too, who were sent to consult the oracle 
of Jupiter Ammon, returned with an answer importing tliat the 
Athenians would take all the Syracusans 
If any of the citizens knew of bad presages, they took care to 
conceal them, lest they should seem to pronounce anything inaus- 
picious of an enterprise which their countrymen had too much at ■. 
heart Nor would any warnings have availed, when they were not 
moved at the most clear and obvious signs Such was the mutilation 
of the HermcB} whose heads were all struck off in one night, except 
that which was called the Mercury of Andocides, and which had 
bben consecrated by the tnbe of Egis, before the door of that 
person Such also was the pollution of the altar of the twelve gods 
A man got astride upon it, and there emasculated himself with a 
stone In the temple of Ddphi there was a golden statue of Pallas, 
which the Athenians had erected upon a palm-tree of brass, in com- 
memoration of tlie victory over the Medes The crows came and 
beaked it for several days, and pecked off the golden fruit of the tree 
The Athenians, however, said these were only fictions propagated 
at Delphi at tlie instigation of the Syracusans A certain oracle 
ordered them to fetch a priestess of Minerva from Clazomenie , and 
when she came, they found her name was Hesychia, by which the 
Deity seemed to exhort them to continue in quiet Melon, the 
astrologer, whether he was struck with these signs, or whether by 
the eye of human reason he discovered the impending danger (for 
he had a command in the army.) feigned himself mad, and set fire 
to his house Others say, he used no pretence to madness, but 
having burned doivn his house in the night, addressed himself next 
morning to the assembly in a forlorn condition, and desired die 
citizens, in compassion for his misfortune, to excuse his son, who 
ivas to have gone out captain of a galley to Sicily 
The genius of Socrates (In Theog ) on this occasion, warned that 
wise man by the usual tokens, that the expedition would prove fatal 
to Athens He mentioned this to seveim of his friends and ac- 
quaintance, and the ivaming was commonly talked of Many were 
likewise greatly discouraged on account of the time when the fleet 
happened to be sent 'out The women were then celebrating tie 
feasts of Adonis, during which there were to be seen in every quarter 
of the aty images of the dead and funeral processions , the women 


1 The Bemiffi, or statues ot Keicnty, nlaus at the gates of their temples and 

urere square figures placed fajr the Atbe- the doors of their houses, 
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accompanying them with dismal lamentations So' that those who 
took any account of omens, were full of concern for the fate of their 
counttymen They trembled to think that an armament fitted at 
so vast an expense, and which made so glorious an appearance, 
would soon lose its consequence 

As for Nicias, he shewed himself a wise and worthy man, in op- 
posing the expedition while it was under consideration , and in not 
suffering himself after it was resolved upon, to be deluded by vain 
hopes, or by the eminence of his post, so as to depart from' his 
opinion Nevertheless, when he cduld neither divert the people 
from their purpose, nor by all his efforts get himself excused from 
taking the command, but was placed, as it were by violence, at the 
head of a great army , it was then no time for caution and timid 
delay He should not then have looked back from his ship like a 
child • or, by a multitude of protestations that his better counsels 
were overruled, have disheartened his colleagues, and abated the 
ardour of his troops, which alone could give him a chance of 
success He should have immediately attacked the enemy with 
the utmost vigour, and made Fortune blush at the calamities 
she was preparing 

But his conduct was very different When Lamachus proposed 
to make a descent close by Syracuse (Thttc 1 vi ,) and to gwe battle 
under the walls , and Alcibiades was of opinion, they should first 
reduTO the cities that owned the authority of Syracuse, and then 
march against the principal enemy Nicias opposed both He 
^ve It for coasting along Sicily without any act of hostihty, and 
shewing what an armament they had Then he was for-retuming 
to Athens, after having left a small reinforcement with the jEge- 
steans, as a taste of the Athenian strength Thus he intercepted 
all their schemes, and broke down their spirits 

The Athenians, soon after this, called Alcibiades home to take 
Ills trial, and Nicias remained, joined indeed with another in com- 
mission, but first in authority There was now no end of his delays. 
He ^dher made an idle parade of sailing aiong the coasts or else 
sat still deliberating , until the spirit of confidence which buoyed 
up nis own troops was evaporated and gone, as well as the con- 
sternation witli which the enemy were seized at the first siaht of 
his armament * 


It K ^e, before the departure of Alcibiades, they had sailed 

S° of which they drew'up in line of 
ha^our, the other lo they sent in to reconnoitre 
l-if Ju h „ advanced to the foot of the walls, and, by pro- 

A? Leontincs to return to their old habitaboL » 

I happened to take one of the enemy’s vessels, 

the registers on board, m which all the Syracusans were set 


1 They ordered prodamatlon to bo 
Made by a herald, that the AtlienlanH 
WCTO come to restore tlie leontincs to 
tliclr country, In Mrlne of the relation 
and olUanae between them In conse 


quence of which, snch of the Dcontlncs 
5® Syracuse, had nothing to do 

bnt to repair to the Athenians, who would 
take care to conduct them. 
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down according to their tnbes They used to be kept at some dis- 
tance from the city m the temple of Jupiter Olympius, but were 
then sent for to be examined, in order to the forming a list of 
persons able to bear anns 'WTien these registers were brought to 
the Athenian generals, and such a prodigious number of names atos 
displas^ed, the diviners were greatly concerned at the accident , 
thinkmg the prophecy, that the Athenians should take all the Syra- 
cusans, might possibly in this have its entire accomphshment on 
another occasion, when Cahppus the Athenian, after he had killed 
Dion, made himself master of Syracuse, 

When Alcibiadcs quitted Sicily with a small retinue, the whole 
power devolved upon Nicias Lamachus, indeed, w'as a man of 
great courage and honour, and he freely exposed his person in time 
of action , but his circumstances w’ere so mean, that whenever he 
gave m his accoimts of a campaign, he charged a small sum for 
clothes and sandals Nicias, on the contrary, besides his otlier 
advantages, derived great autliority from his eminence, both as to 
wealth and name We are told that on another occasion, when the 
Atheman generals met in a council of war, Nicias desired Sophocles 
the poet to give his opinion first, because he was the oldest man 
“ It is true,” said Sophocles, " I am older in respect of years , but 
you are older m respect of service ” In the same manner he now 
Drought Lamachus to act under his orders, though he was the abler 
general, and his proceedings were for ever timid and dilatory At 
nrst he made the circuit of the island with hts ships at a great 
distance from the enemy, which ser\ ed only to raise their spmts 
His first operation w^as to lay siege to the little town of Hybla , and 
not succeedmg m tliat affair, he exposed himself to tlie utmost 
contempt Aftenvards he retired to Catana, w'lthout any ottier 
exploit than tliat of ruining Hyccara, a small place subject to 
the barbanans Lais, the courtesan, who w’as then a, girl, is 
said to have been sold among the pnsoners, and carried from 
thence to Peloponnesus 

Towards Uie end of the summer, he w as informed, tlie S> racusans 
were come to that degree of confidence that they designed to attack 
him Nay, some of dieir cavalry rode up to his trenches, and asked 
his troops in great derision, “\Vhether tliey were not radier come 
to settle in Catana themselves, than to settle the Leontmes m their 
old habitations " 

Nicias, now', at last, with much difSculty determmed to sail for 
Syracuse. In order to land his forces, and encamp them without 
running any nsk, he sent a person to Catanabefore him, who, under 
pretence of being a deserter, should tell the Syracusans, that if Aey 
wanted to surpnse the encm>'’s camp, in a defenceless state, and 
make themsehes masters of their arms and ba^;age, they had 
nothing to do but to march to Catana wiUi all their forces on a day 
that he mentioned For the Athenians he said, passed the greatest 
part of dieir ume widim the walls and such of ^e inhabitants as 
w ere friends to die S j racusans had determined, upon dieir approach, 
to shut m the enemy, and to bum their fleet At the same time, he 
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asstired them, their partisans were very numerous, and waited with 
impatience for their arrival ^ 

This was the best act of generalship Nicias performed in Sicily 
Having dra^vn by this means the enemy’s force out of Syracuse, so 
that It ivas left almost without defence, he sailed thither from 
Catana, made himself master of their ports, and encamped in a 
situation where the enemy could least annoy him by tliat in which 
their chief strength consisted, and Aihere he could easily exert the 
strength in which he was supenor 

The Syracusans, at their return from Catana, drew up before the 
walls, and Nicias impiediately attacked and beat them They did 
not, however, lose any great number of men, because their cavalry 
stopped the Adienians m the pursuit As Nicias had broken down 
all the bndges that were upon the nver, he gave Hermocrates 
opportunity to encourage the Syracusans, by observing, “ That it 
was ridiculous in Nicias to contrive means to prevent fighting , as 
if fighting was not the business he came about” Their consterna- 
tion, indeed, was so great that, mstead of the fifteen generals they 
had, they chose three others, and the people promised, upon oath, 
to indulge them with a power of acting at discretion 

The temple of Jupiter Oljanpius was near the camp, and the 
Athenians were desirous to take it, because of the quantity of its 
nchjifferings in gold and silver But Nicias industnously put off 
the attack, and suffered a Syracusan gamson to enter it , persuaded 
that the plunder his troops might get there would be of no service 
to the public, and that he should bear all the blame of the sacnlege 

The news of the victory soon spread over the whole island, but 
Nicias made not the least improvement of it He soon retired to, 
Naxos,® and wintered there kegiing an army on foot at a great 
expense, and effecting but little , for only a few Sicilians came over 
to him The Syracusans recovered their spirits again so as to make 
another excursion to Catana, in which they ravaged the country, 
and burned the Athenian camp Meannlnle all the world censured 
Nicias, and said, that by his long deliberations, ddays, and extreme 
caution, he lost the time for action When he did act, there 
was nothing to be blamed m the manner of it for he was as bold 
and vigorous in executmg as he was timid and dilatory in forming 
a resolution 

When he had once determined to return with his forces to Syra- 
cuse, he conducted all his movements with so much prudence, 
expedition, and safety, tliat he had gained the peninsula of Thapsos, 
disembarked his men, and got possession of Epipolse, before the 
enemy knew of his approach He beat on this occasion some in- 
fantry that were sent to succour the fort, and made 300 prisoners , 
he likewise routed their cavalry, which was thought invincible 

But what most astonished the Sicilians, and appeared incredible 


1 Itictu Imew ho conld not inalce a de< 
icent from lib ships near Syiacnse, bccanse 
the InhahUanta were preiiarcd for Win , 


nor could he eo hy land for want of 
cavalry 

S A city hetween Syracuse and Catana. 
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to the Greeks^ was, tluit m a short space of time he enclosed 
Syracuse with a wall, a city not less than Athens, and much more 
chfiicult to be surrounded by such a work, by reason of the uneven- 
ness of the ground, the vicinity of the sea, and the adjoining marshes 
Add to this, that it was almost effected by a man whose health ivas 
by no means equal to such an undertaking, for he ivas afllicted with 
the stone ; and if it was not entirely finished, we must impute it 
to that circumstance. 

1 cannot, indeed, but admire the attention of die general, and the 
invincible courage of the soldiers, in effecting what they did, in this 
as well as in other instances Euripides, after their defeat and 
death, wrote tins epitaph for them — 

Kiglit troplitcs tliese from STractuo obtain'd, Eto rcl Uio gods \rcre poitlaL 

And m fact we find that the Athenians gained not only eight, but 
sc\ eral more victories of the Syracusans, till the gods or fortune 
declared against them, at a time when they were arrived at die 
highest pitch of power Nicias forced himself beyond what his 
health would allow, to attend most of the actions m person , but 
when his distemper was very violent, he was obliged to keep his bed 
in the camp, with .a few servants to wait upon him 

Meantime, Lamachus, who ivas now commander-m-chief, came 
to an engagement with the Syracusans, who were drawing a cross 
wall from the city, to hinder the Athenians from finishing theirs 
'I he AUienians generally having the advantage, went in too dis- 
orderly a manner upon the pursuit , and it happened one day that 
Lamachus was left almost alone to receive the enemy’s cavalry 
Callicrates, an officer remarkable for his strength and courage, ad- 
vanced before them, and gave Lamachus the challenge ; which he 
did not decline Lamachus received the first wound, which proved 
mortal, but he returned it upon liis adversary, and they fell both 
togetlier The Syracusans remained masters of the body and arms 
of Lamachus, earned them off, and without losing a moment, 
marched to the Athenian camp, where Nicias lay without any 
guards to defend him Roused, however, by necessity and the 
sight of his danger, he ordered tliose about him to set fire to the 
materials bcfoic the intrenchments which were provided for the 
machines, and to the machines themselves. This put a stop to the 
Syracusans, and saved Nicias, together ivith the Athenian camp 
and baggage For as soon as they beheld the fiames rising in vast 
“ ’columns between the camp and them, they retired 

Nicias now remained sole commander, but he had reason to form 
the most sanguine hopes of success The cities declared for him, 
and ships laden with provisions came daily to his camp , his affairs 
being in so good a tram that the Sicilians strove which should first 
express their attachment The Syracusans themselves, despairing 
of holding out much longer, began to talk of proposals for an ac- 
commodation. Gylippus, who was coming from Lacedaemon to 
their succour, being informed of the wall with which they were en- 
closed, and the extremities thc\ '^cre reduced to, continued his 

13 
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voyage, not with a view to Sialy, which he gave up for lost, but, if 
possible, to save the Greek cities in Italy For the renown of the 
Athenians was now very extensive, it was reported th^t tliey 
carried all before them, and that they had a generm whose prudence 
as well as good fortune, rendered him mvincible. Niaas himsdf, 
contrary to his nature, was suddenly elated by his present strength 
and success , the more so, because he ivas persuaded, upon private 
intelligence from Syracuse, as well as more public application, tliat 
the city was about to capitulate Hence it ivas that he took no 
account of the approach of Gyhppus, nor placed any regular guard 
to prevent his coming ashore, so that, screened by this utter 
negligence Gyhppus landed with safety It was at a great distance 
from Syracuse, and he found means to collect a considerable army 
But the Syracusans were so far from knowing or expecting his 
arrival, that they had assembled that very day to consider of articles ' 
of capitulation , nay, some were for coming to terms that moment, 
before the city was absolutely enclosed For there w as but a small 
part of the wall unfinished, and all the necessary material were 
upon the spot 

At this critical and dangerous instant, Gongylus arrived from 
Connth with one galley of three banks of oars The whole town 
was in motion, as might naturally be expected He told them 
Gyhppus would soon come, with several other ships, to tlieir succour 
They could not give entire credit to Gongjdus , but while they were 
weighing the matter, a messenger arrived from Gyhppus, with orders 
that they should march out to join him Immediately upon this, 
they recovered their spirits, and armed Gyhppus soon amved and 
put his troops m order of battle As Nicias was drawing up against 
him, Gyhppus rested his arms, and sent a herald %vith an offer of 
safe conduct to the Athenians, if they would quit Sicily Nicias did 
not deign to give him any answer , but some of the soldiers asked 
him, by way of ndicule, “ Whether the Syracusans were become so 
strong by the arrival of one Lacedmmohian cloak and stafl^ as to 
despise the Atlienians who had lately loiocked off the fetters of 300 
Spartans and released them, though all abler men, and better 
haired than Gyhppus 

Timseus says the Sicilians set no great value upon Gyhppus , for 
in a little time they discovered his sordid avarice and meanness , 
and, at his first appearance, they laughed at his cloak and head of 
^ same historian relates^ that as soon as Gyhppus 
shewed himself, the Sicilians gathered about him, as birds do about 
im owl, and were ready to follow him wherever he pleased And 
the latter account hM inore truth in it than the former In the staff 
and cloak they beheld tlie s^bols of the Spartan dignity, and 
therefore repaired to diem Ihucydides also tells us that Gyhppus 
was the only man who saved Sicily, and Phylistus, a citizen of 

transactions, docs the same 

I In the first engagement the Athenians had the advantage, and 
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c.Tpencnce in a genera] is j with the vcrj’-same arms and horses, and 
on tlvc same spot, by only altering his order of battle,* he beat the 
Atlicnians, and drove them to their camp. Then taking the stones 
and other materials which they had brought for their wall, he con- 
tinued the cross wall of the Syracusans, and cut through theirs m 
sudi a manner, that jf they gamed a victory, tlicy could make 
no advantage of it. 

Encouraged by this success, the Syracusans manned several 
vessels ; and beating about the country witli their cavalrj' and 
allies, they made many prisoners Gylippus applied to the towns 
in person, and they readily listened to him and lent him all the 
assistance m their power. So that Nicias, relapsing into his 
former fears and despondence, at the sight of such a change of 
affairs, applied to the Athenians by letter, cither to send another 
army, or to recall that which he had , and at tlie same time he 
desired them by all means to dismiss him from the command, on 
account of his infinnitics 

The Athenians had designed some time before to send another 
army into Sicily , but the envy which the first success of Nicias 
bad excited, had made them put it off upon several pretences 
Now, however, they hastened the succours They likewise came 
to a resolution, that Demosthenes should go m the spring with a 
respectable fleet, and that Eutymedon, with lo galleys, wntliout 
waiting till wuntcr was over, should carry money to pay the troops, 
and acquaint Nicias that the people had pitched upon Euthydemus 
and Menander, officers who then served under him, to assist 
him in Ills chaige 

Meantime, Nicias was suddenly attacked both by sea and land 
At first, part of his fleet was worsted , but in the end he proved 
victorious, and sunk many of the enemy’s ships He could not, 
however, succour his troops by land, as the exigence of the case 
required Gylippus made a sudden attack upon the fort of 
Plemmynum, and took it ; by which means he became master of 
the naval stores of the Atlienians, and a great quantity of treasure, 
which had been lodged there Most of the garrison were either 
killed or taken prisoners But, what w’as still a greater blow to 
Nicias, by the loss of this place he lost the convenience of his 
convo>s For, while he had Plcmmyrium, the communication was 
safe and easy , but when that was taken, his supplies could not 
reach him wnthout the utmost difficulty, because his transports 
could not pass ‘without fighting tlie enemy’s ships, which lay at 
anchor under tlie fort 

Besides, the Syracusans thought their fleet Ws beaten, not by 
any superior strength they had to combat, but by their going in a 
disorderly manner upon the pursuit They therefore fitted out a 
most respectable fleet, in order 'for another action Nicias, how- 


1 Ho bad Uie tiddicsa to Impute the late befoto between widb, where their cavebo 
defeat to himself, and to assure his men end ardters had not room to act, be bad 
that lliclr behaviour was irrcproschablo prevented their conquering; 

Be said, that hr ranging them the dor 
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ever, did not choose at present to try the issue of anodier naval 
fight, but declared it very absurd when a large reinforcement of 
ships and fresh troops were hastening to him under the conduct of 
Demosthenes, to hazard a battle with a force so much inferior, and 
so ill provided 

On the other hand, Menander and Euthydemus, who were 
appointed to a temporary share in the command, were led by their 
ambition and jealousy of Demosthenes and Nicias, to strike some 
extraordinary stroke, in order to be beforehand ivith the one, and 
to outdo the most shining actions of the other Theirpretence ivas 
the glory of Athens, which they said would be utterly lost, if they 
shewed any fear of the Syracusan fleet Thus they overuled' 
Nicias ana gave battle. But they were soon defeated by a 
stratagem of Anston the Corinthian, who was a most excellent sea- 
man ^ Their left wing, as Thucydides relates, was entirely routed, 
and they lost great numbers of their men This loss threw Nicias 
into the greatest consternation He reflected upon the checks he 
had met with while he had the sole command, and that he had now 
miscamed again through the obstinacy of his colleagues 

While he was indulging these reflections, Demosthenes appeared 
before the fort with a very gallant and formidable fleet He had 
73 galleys,® on board of which were 5000 heavy armed soldiers , and 
archers, spearmen, and shngers, 3000 Their armour glittered, the 
streamers waved, and the prows of the ships were adorned with a 
variety of nch paintings He advanced with loud cheers and 
martial music, and the whole was conducted in a theatncal manner, 
to strike terror into the enemy 

The Syracusans were ready to fall into despair again They saw 
no end or truce to their miseries , their labours and conflicts were 
all to begin anew, and they had been prodigal of their blood to no 
purpose Nicias, however, had not long to rejoice at the arrival ol 
such an army At the first interview, Demosthenes wanted him to 
attack the enemy, that they might take Syracuse by an immediate 
and decisive stroke, and return again with glory to Athens Niaas, 
astonished at his heat and precipitation, desired him to adopt no 
rash or desperate measures He assured him, delay would make 
against the enemy, since they were already in want of money, and 
their allies would soon quit both them and tneir cause Consequently 
when they began to feel the hard hand of necessity, they would 
apply to him again, and surrender upon terms, as they ivere going 
to do before In fact, Nicias had a private understanding witli 
several persons in Syracuse, who advised him to wait with patience, 
because the inhabitants were tired out with the war, and weary of 
Gylippus , and when their necessities should become a little more 
pressing, they would give up the dispute 


1 Ailston advised tlio captains of tlie 
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the meantime the Syroensans, having 
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and attacked the ^hentun ships when 
was scarce anybody on board to 
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- Diodorus Sicnlns makes them 810 
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As Niaas mentioned these things m an. enigmatical manner, and 
did not choose to speak out, it gave occasion to the other generals 
to accuse him of timidity " He is coming upon us,” said tliey, 
" with his old delays, dilatory, slow, over cautious counsels, by 
, which the vigour and ardour of his troops were lost When he 
should have led them on immediately, he waited till their spirit was 
gone, and the enemy began to look upon them with contempt ” 
The other officers, therefore, listened to Demosthenes, and Nicias 
,at last was forced to give up the point 

Upon this, Demosthenes put himself at the head of the land 
forces, and attacked Epipolse m the night As he came upon the 
guards by surpnse, he killed many of them, and routed those who 
stood upon their defence Not content with this advantage, he 
proceeded till ie came to the quarter where the Boeotians were 
posted Those closed their ranks, and first charged die Athenians, 
advancing with levelled pikes, and with all the alarm of voices ; by 
which means they repulsed them, and killed a considerable number 
Terror and confusion spread through tlie rest of the army. They 
who still kept their ground, and were victonous, were encountered 
by those that fled* and they who were marching doivn from 
Epipolae to support the foremost bands, were put in disorder by 
the fugitives j for they fell foul of one another, and took their friends 
for enemies The confusion, indeed, was inexpressible, occasioned 
by their fears, the uncertainty of their movements, and the impos- 
sibility of discemmg objects as they could have wished, m a night 
which was neither quite dark nor sufficiently clear the moon being 
near her setting, and die httle light she gave rendered useless by 
the shade of so many bodies and weapons moving to and fro 
Hence the apprehensions of meeting with an enemy made the 
Athenians suspect their friends, and threw them into the utmost 
perplexity and distress They happened, too, to have the moon 
upon their backs, which casting their shadows before them, both 
hid the number of their men and the glittering of their arms ; 
whereas the reflection from the shields of the enemy made them 
appear more numerous, and better armed than they really were 
At last, they turned their backs, and were entirelj routed The 
enemy pressed hard upon them on all sides, and killed great 
numbers Many others met their death in the weapons of their 
fnends Not a few fell headlong from the rocks or walls The 
I'est were dispersed about the flelds, where they were picked up the 
next morning by the cavalry, and put to the sword The Athenians 
lost 2000 men in this action ; and very few returned ivith their 
arms to the head quarters 

This was a severe blow to Nicias, though it was what he ex- 
pected , and he inveighed against the rash proce'*dings of Demos- 
thenes That general defended himself as well as he could, but at 
the same time gave it as his opinion, that they should embark and 
return home as fast as possible "We cannot hope,” said he, 
" either for another army, or to conquer with the forces we have 
Nay, supposing we had the advantage, ne ought to relinquish a 
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who meddled not with physics, lost his life foi philosophy At last 
the gloty of Plato enltghtened the worlds and hts doctrine was 
genet ally teceived, both on account of hts life, and hts subjecting the 
necessity of natural causes to a mot e powerful and divine pnnaple 
Thus he removed all suspicion of impiety from such researches, and 
brought the study of mathematics into fashion Hence it was that 
his friend Dion, though the moon was eclipsed at the time of his 
gomg from Zacynthus against Dionysius, was not m the least dis- 
concerted, but pursued his voyage, and expelled the t}Tant 

It u'as a great unhappiness to Nicias that he had not with him 
then an able diviner Stilbides, whom he employed on such occa- 
sions, and who used to lessen the influence of his superstition, died 
a htUe before Supposing the eclipse a prodigy, it could not, as 
Philodiorus observes, be inauspicious to those who wanted to fly, 
but on die contrary, very favourable , for whatever is transacted 
with fear seeks tlie shades of darkness — light is the worst enemy 
Besides, on other occasions, as Autichdes^ remarks in his Commen- 
taries, there were only three days that people refrained from busi- 
ness after an eclipse of either sun or moon , whereas Nicias wanted 
to stay another entire revolution of the moon, as if he could not see 
her as bright as ever the moment she passed the shadow caused 
b^ the mterposition of the earth 

tte quitted, however, almost every other care, and sat still observ- 
ing his sacrifices till tlie enemy came upon him, and invested his 
■uSfls and mtrenchments with their land-forces, as well as circled 
the harbour with their fleet Not only the men from the ships, but 
the Very boys from fishing-boats and small barks challenged the 
Atlienians to come out, and offered them every kind of insult One 
of these boys, named Heraclides, who was of one of tlie best families^ 
in Syracuse, advancing too far, was pursued by an Athenian vessel,' 
and very near being taken His uncle Pollichus, seeing his* danger, 
made up with ten galleys which -were under his coD'mand, and 
otliers, m fear for Pollichus, advanced to support him \ sharp con- 
flict ensued, in which the Syracusans w’ere victonous, and Eury- 
medon and numbers more were killed 

<The Athenians, not brooking any further delay, ivith great indig- 
nation called upon their generals to lead them off by land For the 
Syracusans, immediately after the nctory, blocked up the harbour. 
Nicias, however, would not agree to it, thinking it a cruel thing to 
abandon so many ships of burden and near 200 galleys He there- 
fore embarked his best mfantry, and a select number of archers and 
spearmen, and manned with them no galleys, as far as his rowers 
would supply them The rest of his troops he drew up on the shore, 
abandoning his great camp and his walls which reached to the 
temple of Hercules The Syracusans had not for a long time offered 
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the usual sacniiccs to that deity, but now both the pnests and 
generals went to observe tifie solemnity . 

Their troops were embarked , and the inspectors of the entrails 
promised the Syracusans a glonous victory, provided they did not 
begin the attack, but only repelled force with force. For Hercules, 
they said, was victonous only m atandmg upon the defensive, and 
waiting to be attacked. Thus instructed, the Syracusans set out 
Then the great sea-iight began , remarkable not only for the 
vigour that was exerted, but for its causing as great a vanety of 
passion and agitation m the spectators as in the combatants them- 
selves F or those who looked on from the shore could discern e\ eiy 
different and unexpected turn it took. The Athenians suffered not 
more harm from the enemy Aan they did from their own order of 
battle and the nature of their armament Their ships were all 
crowded together, and were heavy and unwieldy besides, while tliosc 
of the enemy were so light and nimble, that they could easily change 
their situation, and attack the Athenians on all sides Add to this, 
that the Syracusans were provided with a vast quantity of stones 
which seldom failed of their effect wherever dischargea , and the 
Athenians had nothing to oppose to them but darts and arrows, the 
flight of which was so diverted by the motion of the ship, that feu 
of them could reach their mark. The enenw was put upon this ex- 
pedient by Anston the Corinthian, who, alter he had given great 
proofs of his courage and ability, fell the moment that victory was 
declaring for the Spacusans 

After this dreadful defeat and loss, there ^vas no possibility of 
escaping by sea. At the same time the Atlienians saw it was ex* 
tremely dimcult to save themselves by land In this despair tliey 
neither opposed tlie enemy who were seizing their vessels close to 
the shore, nor demanded their dead They thought it not so de- 
plorable a circumstance to leave the dead without burial, as to 
abandon the sick and wounded And though they had great 
miseries before their eyes, they looked upon their own case as sbll 
more unhappy, since they had many calamities to imdergo, and 
were to meet the same fate at last 
They did, however, design to begin their march in the night 
Gjdippus saw the Sj'racusans employed in sacrifices to the gods, 
and in entertaining their friends on account of the victory, and the 
feast of Hercules, and he knew that neither entreaty nor force would 
prevail wth them to leave the joys of fesbvity and oppose the enemys 
flight Imt Hermocrates^ found out a method to impose upon 
j persons in whom he could confide, who were to 

came froni the old correspondents of that general 
mirrS !n business was to desire him not to 

the Syracusans had laid se^eral am- 
bushes for him, and seized all tiie passes The stratagem had its 
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effect Nicias sat still m the simplicity of Ins heart, fearing he 
should really fall into the enemy’s snares In the morning the 
enemy got out before him Then indeed they did seize all the diffi- 
cult passes; they threw up works against the fords, broke down the 
bndges; and planted their cavalry wherever the ground was open 
and even, so that the Athenians could not move one step -without 
fighting them 

These poor men lay close all that day and the night following, 
and then began their march ivith tears and loud lamentations, as if 
Uiey had been going to quit their native country, not that of the 
enemy. They were, indeed, in great want of provisions, and it was 
a miserable circumstance to leave their sick and wounded friends 
and comrades behind them; yet they looked upon their present 
misfortunes as small in companson of those they had to expect. 

But among the various spectacles of misery, there was not one 
more pitiable than Nicias himself oppressed as he was -with sick- 
ness, and unworthily reduced to hard diet and a scanty pro-vision, 
when his infirmities required a liberal supply Yet in spite of his 
ill healdi, he acted and endured many things which the most robust 
underwent not without difficulty All this while his troops could 
not but observe, it was not for his own sake, or any attachment to 
life, he submitted to such labours, but that he seemed still to cherish 
hope on their account When sorrow and fear brought others to tears 
and complaints, if Nicias ever dropped a tear among the rest, it was 
plain he did it from a rejection on the miserable and disgraceful 
issue of the war, which he hoped to have finished with great honour 
and success Nor was it only the sight of his present misery that 
moved them, but when they recollected the speeches and iivamings 
by which he endeavoured to dissuade the people from the expedi- 
tion, they could not but think his lot much more unhappy than he 
deserved All their hopes, too, of assistance from Heaven aban- 
doned them, when they observed that so religfious a man as Nicias, 
one who had thought no e-^pense too great m the service of the 
gods, had no better fortune than the meanest and most profligate 
person in the army 

Not-withstanding all these difficulties, he still endeavoured by the 
tone of his voice, by his looks, and every expression of kindness to 
the soldiers, to shew himself superior to his misfortunes Nay, 
through a march of eight days, mough attacked and harassed all 
the way by the enemy, he preserved his division of the army toler- 
ably entire, Ml Demostlietus -was taken prisoner, and die troops he 
had the conduct of were surrounded, after a brave resistance, at a 
place called Polyzelium Demosthenes then drew his sword and 
stabbed himself, but as the enemy came immediatdy upon hun, and 
seized him, he had not time to give himself the finishing stroke 

Some Syracusans rode up to Nicias with this news, and he sent 
a few of his own cavalry to know the certainty Finding from their 
account, that Demosthenes and his party were really prisoners, he 
begged to treat with Gylippus, and offered hostages for paying die 
Syracusans the whole charge of the war, on condition thej would 
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sufTer the Athenians to quit Sicily The Syracusans rejected the pro- 
posals with every mark of insolence and outrag'e, and fell again upon 
a OTetMed man who was in want of all manner of necessaries ^ 

He defended himself) however, all that night, and continued his 
march the next day to the nver Asinarus The enemy galled his 
troOTs aU the way, and when they came to the banks of the river, 
pushed them in Nay, some impatient to quench their burning thirst, 
voluntarily plunged into the stream _ Then followed a most cruel 
scene of blood and slaughter , the poor wretches being massacred 
as they were drinking At last, Nicias threw himself at the feet of 
(jrylippus and said “ Gylippus, you should shew some compassion 
amidst your victory I ask nothing for myself What is hfe to a 
man whose misfortunes are even proverbial^ But with respect to 
the other Athenians, methmks you should remember that the chance 
of war IS uncertain, and with what humanity and moderation they 
treated you when they were victorious ” 

Gylippus was somewhat affected both at the sight of Nicias and 
at his speech He knew the good offices he had done the Lacedae- 
^ treaty of peace, and he was sensible- it would 

contnbute greatly to his honour if he could take two of the enemy’s 
genetms prisoners Therefore, raising Nicias from tlie.ground, he 
u 1 j ? courage , and gave orders that the other Athenians 
should have qu^er But as the order was slowly communicated, 
Ii-f those that were saved was greatly inferior to that of the 

soldiers spared several unknown to their officers 
When the Syracusans had collected all the pnsoneis they could 
ftnd into one body, they dressed some of the tallest and straightest 
trees that grew by the nver, as trophies, with the arms they had 
ken from the enemy After which they marched homeward, witli 
garlands on their heads, and with their horses adorned in the most 
splendid manner, having first shorn those of the Athenians Thus 
^ tnumph, after the happy tcrmi- 

of Ae sharpest dispute that ever subsisted between Grecians, 
and one of the most complete victones the sun ever beheld, gained 
by a glorious and persevering exertion of firmness and valour 

people of Syracuse and of its allies was 
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as were freemen, and the Sicilians their partisans, should be 
conlidcd to the quames, and that the generals should be put 
to death*' As the SjTacusans accepted tlic bill, Heimocratcs 
rose up and said, “ It was a more glonous dung to make a good 
use of a victory than to gam one ’ But Ins motion raised a great 
ferment in the assembly Gyhppus expressing his desire to have 
the Athenian generals, that he might carry them pnsoners to 
Laccdflcinon, die SyTacusans, now ]CTown msolent witii their good 
fortune, loaded him uilli reproadies Indeed, they could not 
wdl bear his sc\enty and lacedaunonian rigour in command, 
A\hile the Amr lasted Besides, as Timreus obscn'cs, they had dis- 
covered in him an avarice and meanness, which was a disease he 
inherited from his father, Clcandndes, who was banished for taking 
of bribes The son, out of the looo talents which Ly'sander sent by 
him to Sparta, purloined 30, and hid diem under the tiles of his house 
Being detected in it, he fled his country' with the utmost disgrace 

TimaiHS docs not agree with Philistus and Thucydides, that 
Demosdienes and Nicias were stoned to death by the SyTacusans 
Instead of diat, he tells us that Hermocrates sent one of his people 
to acquaint those two generals with what was passing in the 
assembly, and the messengers being admitted by the guards before 
the court was dismissed, die unhappv men despatched diemselves 
Tlieir bodies were thrown without the gates, and lay there exposed 
to the view of all those who wanted to enjoy the spectacle I am 
informed that a shield, said to be that of Nicias, is shewn to this day 
m one of the temples at Sy’iacuse, the exterior texture of which is 
gold and purple, and executed with surprising art 
'As to the other Adienians, the greatest part penshed in the 
quames to which they were confined, by diseases and bad diet ; for 
they were allowed only a pint of barley a day, and half a pint of 
water Many of those who were concealed by die soldiers, or 
escaped by passing as servants, were sold for slaves, and stigmatized 
with the figure of a horse upon their foreheads Several of these, 
however, submitted to their fate with patience ard the modesty 
and decency with which they behaved were sucli, that they were 
either soon released, or treated in their servitude with great respect 
by their masters 

Some there were who owed their presei-vation to Euripides Of 
all the Grecians, his was the muse whom the Sicilians were most in 
love with From every stranger that landed in their island they 
gleaned every small specimen or portion of his works, and communi- 
cated It wnth pleasure to each other It is said that on diis occasion 
a number of Athenians, upon their return home, went to Euripides, 
and thanked him in the most respectful manner for their obligations 
to his pen , some having been enfranchised for teaching their 
masters what they remembered of Ins poems, and others having 
got refreshments when they were wandering about after the battle, 
for singing a few of his verses Nor is this to be w ondered at, since 
they tell us, that when a ship from Caunus, which happened to be 
pursued by pirates, was going to take shelter m one of their ports, 
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the Sicilians at first refused to admit her , u^on asking tJie crew 
whether they knew any of the verses of JEuripides, and being 
ansYvered in the affirmative, they received both them and their vessel 
The Athenians, we are told, did not give credit to the first news 
of this misfortune; the person who brought it not appearing to 
deserve their notice It seems, a stranger who landed in the Piraus, 
as he sat to be shaved in a barber’s shop, Epoke of it as an event 
already knoivn to the Athenians The barber no sooner heard i^ 
but, before the stranger could communicate it to any other person, 
he ran into the city, and applying to the magistrates, informed them 
of the news in open court Trouble and dismay seized all that 
heard it , The magistrates immediately summoned an assembl}'^ 
and introduced the informant There he was mterrogated, of whom 
he had the mtelligence, and as he could give no clear and pertinent 
answer, he Yvas considered as a foiger of false news and a public 
incendiary ^ In this light he was ffistencd to the wheel where he 
bore the torture for some time, till at length some credible persons 
arrived, who gave a distinct account of the whole disaster With 
so much difficulty did the misfortunes of Nicias find credit "among 
the Athenians, though he had often forewarned them that they - 
would certainly happen 


LYSANDER 

Ajiong the sacred deposits of the Acanthians at Delphi, one has this 
inscription, Brasidas and the Acanthxi took this from thl 
Athenians * Hence many are of opinion, that the marble statue, 
which stands m the chapel of that nation, just by the door, is the 
statue of Brasidas But in fact it is Lysandei’s, whom it perfectly 
represents Yvith his hair at full groYvth,® and a length of beard, botli 
after the ancient fashion It is not true, indeed, (as some Yvould 
have It) that while the Argives cut their hair in sorroiv for the loss - 
of a great battle,* the Lacedaemonians began to let theirs groiv in 
the joy of success Nor did they first give in to this custom, when 
the Bacchiadae® fled from Connui to Lacedaemon, and made a dis- 
agreeable appearance Yvith their shorn loiis But jt is derived from 


r Cosanbon woold infer from bence, 
that the AUicnians had a law for pnnlsh- 
ins tho foisers of false news Bat tlds 
person was punished, not so much as a 
foiser of false news os a public incenduur, 
who, by exciting groundless terrors to the 
people, aided and abetted their enemies 
s Brasidas, when general of the Bacedre- 
aionians, persuaded the people of Acan- 
thus to quit the Athenian interest, and 
to receive the Spartans teto their cltr 
In consequence of which ho joined with 
them In consecrating certain Athenian 
spoils to Apollo The statue, therefore. 


probably was bis, though Plutarch thinks 
otherwise — Taverv ub ir 

3 "Why might not Brasidas, who was a 
Lacedmmonian, and a contemporary of 
Bysandcr, be represented with long hair 
BSweUashet 

s This was the opinion of nerodolus, 
but perfectly groundless. 

3 The Bacchladse hid kept up an oil 
gareby in Corintii for two hundred years, 
but were at last expelled by Cypsclus, 
who made himself absolute masta there 
UEnODOT 1. T 
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the institution of Lycurgus, who is reported to have said, that !of^ 
hair irahes the handsome 7nore beautiful^ and the ugly more terrible 

Anstoclitus,^ the father of Lj’sander, is said not to have been of 
the royal line, but to be descended from the Hera!clidse by another 
family. As for Lysander, he was bred up in poverty No one 
conformed more fre<dy to the Spartan discipline dian he He had 
a firm heart, above yielding to the charms of any pleasure except 
tliat which results from the honour and success gained by great 
actions And it was no favQt at Sparta for young men to be led by 
this sort of pleasure There they chose to instil into their children 
an early passion for glory, and teach them to be much affected by 
disgrace, as well as elated by praise And he that is not moved at 
these things is despised as a person of a mean soul, unambitious of 
the improvements of virtue 

- That love of fame, then, and jealousy of honour, which ever in- 
fluenced Lysander, were imbibed m his education , and consec^uently 
nature is not to be blamed for them But the attention which he 
paid the great, in a manner that did not become a Spartan, and 
that easiness with which he bore the pnde of power, whenever his 
own interest was concerned, may be ascribed to his disposition 
This complaisance, however, is considered by some as no small 
part of politics 

Anstodesomewheredbserves {Problem Sect 3o),thatgrcatgcmusc5 
are generally of a melancholy turn, of which he gives instances in So- 
crates, Plato, and Hercules , and he tells us that Lysander, though not 
m his jouth, yet m his age was mclmcd to it But what is most 
peculiar in his character is, that though he bore poverty well himself, 
and was never cither conquered or corrupted by money, yet he filled 
Sparta with it, and with the love of it too, and robbed her of the 
glory she had of despising nches For, after the Athenian war, he 
brought in a great quantity of gold and silver, but reserved no part 
of It for himself And when Dionysius tlie tyrant sent Ins daughters 
some nch Sicilian garments, he refused them, alleging, " He was 
afraid those fine clothes would make them look more homely” 
Being sent, however, soon after, ambassador to Dionysius, the tjTant 
offered him two vests, tliat he might take one of them for his daugh- 
ter , upon which he said, “ His daughter knew better how to choose 
- than he,” and so took tliem both 

As the Peloponnesian war was drawn out to a great length, the 
Athenians, after their overthrow m Sicily, saw dieu* fleets driven 
out of the sea, and themselves upon the verge of rum But Alci- 
biades, on his return from banishment, applied himself to remedy 
this evil, and soon made such a change, that the Athenians were 
once more equal in naval conflicts to the Lacedasmonians Here- 
upon the Lacedaemonians began to be afraid in their turn, and 
resolved to prosecute the war with double diligence , and as they 
saw it required an able general, as well as great preparations, they 
gave the command at sea to Lysander® 
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When be came to Ephesus, he found that city well inclined to 
the Lacedaemonians, but in a bad condition as to its internal policy, 
and in danger of falling into the barbarous manners of the Persians, 
because it was near Lydia, and the king’s lieutenants oftra visited ' 
jt Lysander, therefore, having fixed his quarters there, ordered all 
his store-ships to be brought into their harbour, and built a dock 
for his galleys By these means he filled their port ivith merchants, 
their market with business, and their houses and shops ivith money 
So that, from time and from his services, Ephesus began to conceive 
hopes of that greatness and splendour in which it now fiounshes 

As soon as he heard that Cyrus, the king’s son, was amved at 
Sai dis, he went thither to confer with him, and to acquaint him 
with the treachery of Tisaphemes That viceroy had an order to 
assist the Lacedsmonians, and to destroy the naval force of the - 
Athenians , but, by reason of his partiality to Alcibiades, he acted 
with no vigour, and sent such poor supplies, that the fleet was 
almost ruined Cyrus was very glad to find this charge against 
Tisaphemes, knowing him to be a man of bad character in general, 
and an enemy to him in particular By this and the rest of his 
conversation, but most of all by the respect and attention which he 
paid him, Lysander recommended himself to the >oung pnnce, and 
engaged him to prosecute the war When die Lacedaemonian was 
going to take his leave, Cyrus desired him, at an entertainment 
provided on that occasion, not to refuse the marks of his regard, 
but to ask some favour of him. ‘‘As you are so very kind to me,” 
said Lysander, " / beg you would add an obolus to the seameii's j>ay, 
so that instead of three obolt a day, they may have four” Cyrus, 
charmed with this generous answer, made him a present of 10,000 
piecesof gold {Dana) Lysander employed the money to increase the 
wages of bis men, and by this encouragement in a short time almost, 
emptied the enemy’s ships For great numbers came over to him, 
when they knew they should have better pay, and those who re- 
mained became indolent and mutinous, and gave their officers con- 
tinual trouble But though Lysander had dius drained and weakened 
his adversaries, he was afraid to nsk a naval engagement, knowing 
Alcibiades not onlj to be a commander of extraordinary abilities, 
but to have the advantage in number of ships, as w ell as to have been * 
successful in all the battles he had fought, whether by sea or land 
However, when Alcibiades was gone from Samos to Phocrea, and 
had left the command of the fleet to his pilot, Antioclius the pilot, 
to insult Lysander, and shew his own bravery, sailed to the harbour 
of Ephesus n ith tn o galleys only, where he hailed the Lacedaemonian 
fleet \vith a great deal of noise and laughter, and passed by in the 
most insolent manner imaginable Lysander, resenting the affront, 
got a few of his ships under sail, and gave chase But when he 
saw the Athenians come to support Antiochus, he called up more 
of his galleys, and at last the action became geneial Lysander 
gained the victory, took 15 ships, and erected a trophy Hereupon 
the people of Athens, incensed at Alcibiades, took the command 
from him, and, as he found himself slighted and censured bj the 
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antiyof Samos too, he quitted it, and withdrew to Chersonesus. 
Tills battle, tiiough not considerable in itscli^ was made so by the 
misfortures of Alcibiadcs. 

Lysandcr now iniated to Ephesus the boldest and most enter- 
prising inhabitants of the Greek cities in Asia, and sowed among 
them the seeds of those anstocratical forms of go\cmment which 
afterwards took place. He encouraged them to enter into associa- 
tions, and to turn tlicir thoughts to politics, upon promise that when 
Athens w as once subdued, the popular go\ emment in tlieir cities too 
should be dlssoUcdj and the administration \ested m them. His 
actions ga\e them a confidence m hispromise. For ihoscwhowcre 
already attached to him b> friendship or the rights of hospitahty, 
he adi anced to die highest honours and cmpIo> ments , not scrupling 
to join with them m an) act of fraud or oppression, to satisfy their 
avarice and ambition ; so that cicrjonc cndcaioiired to ingratiate 
Inmself with Lysandcr ; to him they paid their court , tlicy fixed 
their hearts upon him , persuaded that nothing was too great for 
them to c-xpect, while he had the management of affairs Hence it 
was, that from the first tlic) looked with an ill c)c on CaUicratidas, 
who succeeded him in the command of the fleet , and though tliej 
afterwards found him the best and most upright of men, tliey were 
not satisfied with his conduct, which thej thought had too much of 
the Dot :c^ jtftwmtss attd siuctttiy It is true they admired the 
xirtuc of CaUicratidas, as they would the beauty of some hero’s 
statue ; but they wanted the countenance, the indulgence, and sup- 
port they had experienced m L)sandcr, insomuch that when he left 
them, they were quite dejected, and melted into tears 

Indeed, he took ex cry method he could think of to strengthen 
their aversion to CaUicratidas He even sent back to Sardis the 
remainder of the monc) which Cjrus had gnen him for the supply 
of the fleet, and bade his successor go and ask for it, as he had 
done, or contnx e some other means for the maintenance of his 
forces. And when ho was upon the point of sailing, he made tins 
declaration, “I dclncr to you a fleet that is mistress of the seas” 
CaUicratidas, willing to shew* the insolence and \anity of his boast, 
said, “ Why do not j ou then take Samos on the left, and sail round 
to MileUisj and dclner the fleet to me there > for we need not be 
afraid of passing by our enemies in that island if w c are masters of 
the seas ” L) sandcr made only this superficial answ er, “ You haw 
th& command of die ships, and not 1 and immediately set 
sail for Peloponnesus 

CaUicratidas was left in great diflficulties , for he had not brought 
monc) from home w ith him, nor did he choose to raise contributions 
from the cities, which were ahead) distressed The only way left,' 
therefore was to go, as Lysandcr had done, and heg it of the king's 
lieutenants and no one was more unfit for such an office, than a 
man of his free and great spint, who thought any loss that Grecians 
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nught sustain from Grecians, preferable to an abject attendance at 
the doors of barbanans, who had indeed a great deal of gold, but 
nothing else to boast of Necessity, however, forced hun mto 
Lydia, where he went directly to the pmace of Cyrus, and bade the 
porters tell hun that Callicratidas, the Spartan admiral, desired to 
speak to him “ Stranger," said one of the felloivs, " Cyrus is^ not 
at leisure, he is drumng” “Tis very well," said Calhcratidas, 
with great simphcity, “ I will wait here till he has done ” But when 
he found that these people considered him as a rustic,' and only 
laughed at him, he went aivay He came a second tune, and could 
not gam admittance and now he could bear it no longer, but re- 
turned to Ephesus, ventmg execrations against those who first 
cringed to the barbanans, and taught them to be msolent on account 
of their wealth at the same time he protested, that as soon as he 
ivas got back to Sparta, he would use his utmost endea'vours to 
reconcile the Grecians among themselves, and to make them for- 
midable to the barbanans, instead of their poorly petitioning those 
people for assistance against each other But this Calhcratidas, 
who had sentiments so worthy of a Spartan, and who, in point of 
justice, magnanimity, and valour, was equal to the best of the 
Greeks, feU soon after in a sea-fight at Argmusse, where he 
lost the day 

Affairs bemg now m a declining condition, the confederates sent 
an embassy to Sparta, to desire tliat the command of the navy might 
be restored to Lysander, promising to support the cause uith much 
greater vigour if he had the direction of it Cjrus, too, made the 
same requisition. But as the law forbade the sanie person to be 
chosen admiral twice, and yet the Lacedaemonians were willing to 
oblige their allies, they vested a nominal command in one Aracus, 
while Lysander, who was called lieutenant, had the power His 
amval was very agreeable to those who had, or ivanted to have, tlie 
chief authority in the Asiatic cities , for he had long given them 
hopes, that the democracy would be abolished, and the government 
dev'olve entirely upon them 

As for those who loved an open and generous proceeding, when 
they compared Lysander and Callicratidas, the former appeared 
only a man of craft and subtlety, who directed his operations by a 
set of artful expedients, and measured the vTilue of justice by the 
adv-antage it brought , who, in short, thought interest the thing of 
superior excellence, and that nature had made no difference between ‘ 
truth and falsehood, but cither was recommended by its use. Wlien 
he was told it did not become the descendants of Hercules to adopt 
such artful expedients, he turned it off with a jest, and said, " Where 
the lion’s skin falls short, it must be eked out with the fox’s ” 

There was a remarkable instance of this subtlety in his behaviour 
at hliletus His friends and others with whom he had connexions 
tlicre, who had promised to abohsh the popular government, and 
to dnvc out all that favoured it, had changed their minds, and re- 
conciled themselves to tlieir adversancs In pubhc he pretended 
to rejoice at the event, and to cement tbo nninn 
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loaded them with rcproachesj .ind excited tliem to attack the com- 
mons Hon ever, when he knew the tumult nas begun, he entered 
the city m haste, and running up to the leaders of tlie sedition, gave 
them a sc\crc reprimand, and threatened to punish them in an 
exemplary* manner At the same time, lie desired tlie people to be 
ptufcctlj easy, and to fear no farther disturbance while he was 
there. *In aU which he acted onlj like an artful Assembler, to 
hinder the heads of the plebeian party from quiting the citj, and to 
make sure of their being put to the sw ord there Accordingly there 

was not a man that trusted to his honour, who did not lose his life 
There is a saj mg, too, of Lj-sander’s, recorded bv Androclidcs, 
which shews Uie little regard lie had for oaths “Children,” he 
said, “were to be cheated wiUi cockaUs, and men witli oatlis " In 
this he followed the example of Polycrates of Samos, though it ill 
became a general of an army to imitate a tjTant,and was unworthy 
of a Lacedmmonian to hold tlie gods in a more contemptible light 
than even his cncnucs For /te who ovet trachea by a false oaihy 
dedal es that he ftars hts etumy, but dtsptses hts Goa 
Cyrus, hanng sent for Lysander to Sardis, presented him with 
great sums, and promised more. Nay, to shew how high he was 
in his favour, he went so far as to assure him, tliat, if his father 
would give him nothing, he w ould supply him out of his own fortune , 
and if every thing else failed, he would melt down the very throne 
on which he sat when he adniimstered justice, and which was all of 
massv gold and silver And when he went to attend his father in 
Media, he" assigned him the tribute of the towns, and put the care 
of his whole province in his hands At parting he embraced, and 
entreated him not to engage the Athenians at sea before his return, 
because he intended to bring with him a great fleet out of Phoenicia 
and Cilicia. 

After the departure of the prince, Lj sandcr did not choose to 
fight tlie enemy, who were not inferior to him m force, nor j et to 
-lie idle with such a number of ships, and therefore he cruised about 
and reduced some islands ./Egma and Salamts he pillaged , and 
from thence sailed to Attica, where he w'aited on Agis, who was 
come down from Dccclea to tlie coast, to shew Jus land forces what 
a powerful navy there was, which gave them the command of the 
seas in a manner they could not have expected L>sandcr, how- 
ever, seeing the Athenians in chase of him, steered another way 
back through the islands to Asia As he found the Hellespont un- 
guarded, he attacked Lampsacus b} sea, while Thorax made an 
assault upon it by land, in consequence ofwlndithe city was taken, 
and the plunder given to the troops In the mean time the Axe- 
man fleet, which consisted of 120 ships, had advanced to Eleus, a 
city m the Chersonesus There getting intelligence that Lampsacus 
- WTis lost, they sailed immediately to Sestos , where they took in 
provisions, and then proceeded to yEgos Potamos They were 
now just opposite the enenij', who still lay at anchor near Lampsa- 
cus The Athenians were under the command of several officers, 
among w horn Philocles was one, the same who persuaded the people 

' H 
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to make a decree that the prisoners of war should have then* right 
thumbs cut off, that they might be disabled from handling a pike, 
but still be serviceable at the oar 

For the present diey all went to rest, in hopes of coming to an 
action next day But Lysander had another design He com- 
manded the seamen and pilots to go on board, as if he intended to 
fight at break of day These were to wait in silence for orders, the 
land forces were to form on the shore and watch the signal At 
sunnse the Athenians drew up in a line directly before the Laceda;- 
momans, and gave the challenge Lysander, though he had manned 
his ships over night, and stood facing the enemy, did not accept of 
it On the contrary, he sent orders by his pinnaces to those ships 
that were in the van, not to stir, but to keep the line without making 
the least motion In the evening, when the Athenians retired, he 
would not suffer one man to land, till two or three galleys, which he 
had sent to look out, returned with an account that the enemy were 
disembarked Next morning they ranged themselves in the same 
manner, and the like was practised a day or two longer This made 
the Athenians very confident , they considered their ad\ersanes as 
a dastardly set of men, who durst not quit their station 
Meanwhile Alcibiades, who lived in a castle of his onm in the 
Chersonesus, rode to the Athenian camp, and represented to the 
generals two material errors they had committed The first was, 
that they had stationed their ships near a dangerous and naked 
shore , the other, that they were so far from Sestos, from whence 
they were forced to fetch all their provisions He told them it was 
their business to sail to the port of Sestos without loss of time, 
where they would be at a greater distance from the enemy, who 
were watching their opportunity with an army commanded by one 
man, and so well disciplined, that they would execute his orders 
upon the least signal These were the lessons he gave them, but 
they did not regard him N ay, Tydeus said, with an air of contempt, 
“You are not general now, but we” Alcibiades even suspected 
some treachery, and therefore wthdrew 
On the fifth day, when the Athenians had offered battle, they 
returned, as usual, in a careless and disdainful manner Upon this, 
Lysander detached some galleys to observe them, and ordered the 
officers, as soon as they saw the Athenians landed, to sail back as 
fast as possible , and when they were come half tvay, to lift up a 
brazen shield at the head of each ship, as a signal for him to ad- 
vance He then sailed through all the line, and gave mstructions 
to the captain and pilots to have all their men m good order, as 
well mariners as soldiers , and, when the signal ^vas given, to push 
forward with the utmost vigour against the enemy As soon, 
therefore, as the signal appeared, the trumpet sounded in the 
admiral’s galley, the ships began to move on, and the land forces 
hastened along the shore to seize the promontory' The space 
between the two continents in that place is 15 furlongs, which was 
soon overshot by the diligence and spints of the rowers Conon, 
the Athenian general, was the first that ^desened them from land. 
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and hastened to get his men on board. Sensible of the impend- 
ing danger, some he commanded, some he entreated, and others 
he forced into the ships But all his endeavours were m vain His 
men, not in the least expecting a surpnse, were dispersed up 
and down, some in the market-place, some in the field ; some 
were asleep in their tents, and some preparing their dinner All 
this was owing to the inexperience of tiieir commanders, which had 
made them quite regardless of what might happen The shouts 
and the noise of the enemy rushing on to the attack were now 
heard, when Conon fied with eight ships, and escaped to Evagoras, 
king of Cyprus The Peloponnesians fell upon the rest, took those 
Aat were empty, and disabled the others, as the Athenians were 
embarking Their soldiers coming unarmed and m a straggling 
manner to defend the ships, perished in the attempt, and those that 
fled W'cre slam by that part of the enemy which had landed 
Lysander took 3000 prisoners and seized the whole fleet, except the 
sacred galley cdled Peralus, and those that escaped with Conon 
Wien he had fastened the captive galleys to his own, and plundered 
the camp, he returned to Lampascus, accompanied with the flutes 
and songs of triumph This great action cost him but little blood; 
m one hour he put an end to a long and tedious war,^ which had 
been diversified beyond all others by an incredible variety of events 
This cruel war which had occasioned so many battles, appeared m 
such diflerent forms, produced such vicissitudes of fortune, and de- 
stroyed more generals than all the wars of Greece put together, was 
terminated by the conduct and capacity of one man Some there- 
fore esteemed it the effect of a divine interposition. There were 
those who said, that die stars of Castor and Pollux appeared on 
each side the helm of Lysandei^s ship w'hen he first set out against 
the Athenians Others thought that a stone •winch, according to the 
common opinion, fell from heaven, was an omen of this overthtow 
It fell at jEgos Potamos, and was of a prodigious size The people 
of the Chersonesus hold it m great veneration, and show it to this 
day ^ It IS said that Anaxagoras had foretold that one of those 
bodies which are fixed to the vault of heaven, would one day be 
loosened by some shock or convulsion of the whole machine, and 
fall to the earth For he taught that the stars are not now in the 
places where they were originally formed , diat being of a stony 
^substance and heavy, the light they give is caused only by the 
reflection and refraetton of die ether , and that they are earned 
along and kept in their orbits by the rapid motion of the heavens, 
which from the beginning, when the cold ponderous bodies were 
separated from the rest, hindered them from falling. 

But there is another and more probable opinion, which holds that 
falhng stars are not emanations or detached parts of the elementary 
fire that go out the moment they are kindled ; nor yet a quantity of 
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air bursting out from some compression, and taking fire in tbe 
upper region , but that they are really heavenly bodies which, from 
some relaxation of the rapidity of their motion, or by some irregul^ 
concussion are loosened, and fall, not so much upon the habitable 
part of the globe as into the ocean, which is the reason that their 
substance is seldom seen _ , 

Damachus,^ however, in his treatise concerning religion, confirms 
the opinion of Anaxagoras He relates, that for 75 together, 
before that stone fell, there was seen in the heavens a large body of 
fire like an inflamed cloud, not fixed to one place, but carried tins 
way and that with a broken and irregular motion , and that by ite 
violent agitation, several fiery fragments were forced from it, which 
were impelled in various directions, and darted wth the celerity 
and brightness of so many falling stars After this body was fallen 
in the Chersonesus, and the inhabitants recovered from their terror, 
assembled to see it, they could find no inflammable matter or the , 
least sign of fire, but a real stone, which, though large, was nothing 
to the size of that fiery globe they had seen in the sky, but appeared 
only as a bit crumbled from it It is plain that Damaclius must 
have very indulgent readers if this account of his gams credit If 
It is a true one, it absolutely refutes those who say that this stone < 
was nothing but a rock rent by a tempest from the top of a mountain, 
which, after being borne for some time in the hir by a whirlwmd, 
settled m the first place where the violence of that abated Perhaps 
at last, tins phenomenon which continued so many days, ivas a real 
globe of fire , and when that globe came to disperse and draw to- 
wards extinction, it might cause such a change m the air, and pro- 
duce such a violent whirlwind, as tore the stone from its native bed 
and dashed it on the plain But these are discussions that belong 
to writings of anotlier nature 

When the 3000 Athenian pnsoners were condemned by the coun- 
cil to die, Lysander called Philocics, one of the generals, and asked 
him what punishment he thought he deserved, who had given his 
citizens such cruel advice with respect to the Greeks Philocles, 
undismayed by his misfortunes, made answer, "Do not start a 
‘ question where there is no judge to decide it ; but now j'ou are a 
conqueror, proceed as you would have been proceeded with had you 
been conquered ” After this he bathed and dressed himself m a 
rich robe, and then led his countiymen to execution, being the first, 
according to Thcophiastus who offered his neck to the axe 
Lysander next visited the maritime towns, and ordered all the 
Athenians he found, upon pain of death, to repair to Atliens His 
design was, that the crowds he drove into the city might soon occa- 
sion a famine, and so prevent the trouble of a long siege, which 
must have been the case if provisions had been plentiful Where- 
ever he came, he abolished the democratic and other forms of govem- 
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-ment, and set up a Lacedaemonian governor, called Harmostes, 
assisted by ten archons, who Avere to be drawn from the societies he 
established These changes he made as he sailed about at his 
leisure, mot only in the enemy’s cities, but in tliose of bis allies, and 
b> this means m a manner engrossed to himself the principality of 
all Greece For in appointing governors he had no regard to family 
or opulence, but chose tlicm from among his own friends, or out of 
the brotherhoods he had erected, and invested diem ivith full power 
of life and death. He even assisted m person at executions, and 
drove out all that opposed his fnends and favountes Thus he 
gave the Greeks a ve^ indifferent specimen of the Lacedajmonian 
government Therefore, Theopompus,^ the comic writer, was under 
a great mistake when he compared the Lacedsemonians to vintners, 
who at first gave Greece a delightful draught of liberty, but after- 
wards dashed the wine with vinegar. The draught from the be- 
ginning was disagreeable and bitter, for Lysander not only took the 
administration out of the hands of the people, but composed his 
oligarchies of the boldest and most factious of the citizens 
When he had despatched this business, which did not take up 
any long time, he sent messengers to Lacedaemon, wth an account 
that he was retummg with 200 ships He went, however, to Attica, 
where he joined the kings Agis and Pausanias, in expectation of 
the immediate surrender of Athens But finding that the Athenians 
made a vigorous defence, he crossed over again to Asia. There he 
made the same alteration in the government of cities, and set up 
his deceravirate, after having sacrificed in each city a number of 
people, and forced others to quit their country As for the Samians, ® 
he expelled them all, and delivered their towns to the persons whom 
they had banished. And when he had taken Sestos out of the hands 
of the Athenians, he drove out the Sestians too, and divided both 
the city and territory among his pilots and boatswains This was 
the first step of his which the Lacedaemonians disapproved they 
annulled what he had done, and restored the Sestians to their 
country But in other respects the Grecians were well satisfied with 
Lysander’s conduct They saw with pleasure the ^ginetae recover- 
ing their citj^ of which they had long been dispossessed, and the 
Melians and. Setonaeans re-established by him, while die Athe- 
nians were dnven out, and gave up their claims 
By this time he was unformed tliat Athens was greatly distressed 
with famine, upon which he sailed to the Piraeus, and obliged the 
city to surrender at discretion The Lacedaemonians say, that 
Lysander wrote an account of it to the ephon in these words — 
“Athens is taken,” to which they returned this answer, “If it is 
taken that is sufficient ” But this -was only an invention to make 
the matter look more plausible. The real decree of the ephon ran 


1 Utuetiis shews, from & passage in order they are here related. S.amos was 
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thus — ” The Lacedasmoniaiis have come to these resolutions You 
shall pull down the Piraeus and the long walls, quit all the cities 
you are possessed of, and keep within the bounds of Attica On 
these conditions you shall have peace, provided you pay what is 
reasonable and restore the exiles * As for the number of ships you 
are to keep, you must comply with the orders we shall give you " 

The Athenians submitted to this decree upon the advice of The- 
ramenes, the son of Ancon or Agnon On this occasion, we are 
told, Cleomenes, one of the young orators, thus addressed him 
“Dare you go contrary to the sentiments of Themistocles, by de- 
livering up those walls to the Lacedaemonians, which he built in 
defiance of fliem?” Theramenes answered, “Young man, I do not 
in the least counteract the intention of Themistocles, for he built 
the walls for the preservation of the citizens, and we for the 
same purpose demolish them If walls only could make a aty 
happy and secure, Sparta, which has none, would be the unhap- 
piest in the world ” 

After Lysander had taken from the Athenians all their ships 
except twelve, and their fortifications were delivered up to him, he 
entered tlieir city on the sixteenth of the month Munycnion (April), 
the very day they had overthro^vn the barbarians in the naval fight 
at Salamis He presently set himself to change their form of 
government ; and finding that the people resented his proposal, he 
told them, “ That they had violated the terms of their capitulation, 
for their wails were still standing after the time fixed for the demol- 
ishing of them was passed , and that since they had broken the first 
articles, they must expert new ones from the council ” Some say 
he really did propose in the council of the allies, to reduce the Athe- 
nians to slavery , and that Erianthus, a Theban officer, gave it as 
his opinion, that the aty should be levelled with the groundy and the 
spot on which it stood turned to pasturage 

Afterwards, however, when the general officers met at an enter- 
tainment, a musician of Phocis happened to begin a chorus in the 
Electra of Eurypides, the first lines of which are these — 


t7xihapp7 daughter of the great Atridcs, straw crown'd palace X approach 

The whole company were greatly moved at this incident, and could 
not help reflecting how barbarous a thing it would be to raze that" 
noble city, which had produced so many great and illustrious men 
Lysander, however, finding tlie Athenians entirely in his power, 
collected the musicians in tlie city, and having joined to them the 
band belonging to the camp, pulled down the walls and burned the 
ships to the sound of their instruments, while the confederates, 
crowned with flowers, danced, and hailed the day as the first of 
their liberty - 

Immediately after this he changed "the form of their government, 
appointing 30 archons in the city, and 10 lu the Piraeus, and plac- 
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mg a garrison in the citadel, the command of which he gave to a 
Spartan, named CaUibius This Callibius, on some occasion or 
other, lifted up his staff to stnke Autolycus, a wrestler whom 
Xenophon has mentioned m his Symposiacsj 'upon which Autolycus 
seized him by the legs, and threw him upon the ground Lysander, 
instead of resenting this, told Callibius, by way of reprimand, “ He 
knew not they were freemen, whom he had to govern ” The thirty 
tyrants, however, m complaisance to Calhbius, soon after put 
Autolycus to death 

Lysander,* when he had settled these affairs, sailed to Thrace * 
As for the money that remained m his coffers, the crowns and otlier 
presents, which were many and very considerable, as may well be 
imagined, since his power was so extensive, and he was in a manner 
master of all Greece, he sent them to Lacedsemon by Gylippus, who 
had the chief command in Sicily Gylippus, they tell us, opened 
the bags at the bottom, and took a considerable sum out of each, 
and then sewed them up again , but he was not aware that m every 
Ijag there was a note which gave account of the sum it contained 
As soon as he arrived at Sparta, he hid the money he had taken 
out, under the tiles of his house, and then delivered the bags to the 
ephon, ivith the seals entire They opened tliem, and counted the 
money, but found that the sums differed from the bills At this 
they were not a little embarrassed, till a servant of Gylippus told 
them enigmatically, “a great number of owls roosted in tne Cera- 
micus ”* Most of me com then bore the impression of an owl, in 
respect to the Athenians 

Gylippus, having sullied his former great and glonous actions by 
so base and unworthy a deed, quitted Lacedsemon On this occa- 
sion, in particular, the wisest among the Spartans observed the 
influence of money, -which could corrupt not only the meanest, but 
die most respectable citizens, and therefore were very warm in their 
reflections upon Lysander for introducing it They insisted, too, 
that the ephon should send out all the silver and gold, as evils 
destructive in the proportion tliey were alluring 

In pursuance of this, a council iias called, and a decree proposed 
by Sciraphidas, as Theopompus wntes, or, according to Ephorus, 
by Phlogidas, “ That no coin, whether of gold or silver, should be 
admitted into Sparta, but that they should use the money they had 
long obtained.” This money was of iron, dipped in vinegar, while 
It was red hot, to make it brittle and unmalleable, so that it might 
not be applied to any other use Besides, it was heavy, and 
difficult of carnage, and a great quantity of it was but of little 
value Perhaps ^ the ancient money was of this kind, and con- 
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sisted either of pieces of iron or brass, whicli from their form were 
called whence we have still a quantity of small money called 

six of which make a drachma or handful^ that being as much 
as the hand can contain 

The motion for sending out the money ivas opposed by Ly- 
sandei^s party, and they procured a decree, that it should be con- 
sidered as tlie public treasure, that it should be a capital crime to 
convert any of it to private uses, as if Lycuigus had been afraid of 
the money, and not of the avance it produces And avarice was 
not so much prevented by forbidding the use of money m tlie 
occasions of piivate persons, as it was encouraged by allowing it in 
the public , for that added dignity to its use, and excited strong 
desires for its acquisition Indeed, it was not to be imagined, that 
while It was valued m public, it would be despised m private, or 
iiat what they found so advantageous to the state should be looked 
jpon of no concern to themselves On the contrary, it is plain, that 
customs depending upon national institutions mucli sooner affect the 
lives and manners of individuals, tlian the errors and vices of indi- 
viduals corrupt a whole nation F or, w hen tlie whole is distempered, 
die parts must be affected too , but when the disorder subsists only 
in some particular parts, it maj be corrected and remedied by those 
that have not yet received the infection So that these magistrates, 
while they set guards, I mean law' and fear of punishment, at the 
doors of tlie citizens, to hinder the entrance of money, did not keep 
tlieir minds untainted with die love of it , they rather inspired that 
love, by exhibiting wealth as a great and amiable thing 

Lysandcr out of the spoils he had taken, erected at Delphi his 
own statue, and those of his officers, in brass he also dedicated 
in gold the stars of Castor and Pollux, w’hich disappeared* before 
die battle of Leuctra 1 he galley made of gold and ivory,® w'hich 
CjTus sent in congratulatioi. of his victory, and which iras tw'O 
cubits long, was placed in the treasury of Brasidas and the Acan- 
thians Alexandrides of Delphi writes,® that Lysander deposited 
there a talent of silver, 52 mtna, and 1 1 staters but this is not 
agreeable to the accounts of his poverty we have from all histonans 
Though Lysander had now attained to greater power than anj 
Grecian before him, yet the pnde and loftiness of his heart exceeded 
It For he was the first of the Grecians, according to Duns, to 
whom altars were erected by several cities, and sacrifices offered, 
as to a god* To Lysander two hymns were first sung, one of 
which began thus — 
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To ttic famed leader of the Grecian bands. 

From Sputa's ample plains 1 smp lo p-ean ' 

Najfthe Samians decreed that the feast "nhich they had used to 
celebrate in honour of Juno, should be called the feast of Lysander 
He always kept the Spartan poet CIta:nlus tn his retinue^ that he 
vizglit be ready to add lustre to hts actions by the power of vetse 
And when Antiochus had vsTitten some stanzas in his prais^ he 
was so dehghted that he gave him his hat full of silver Anti- 
machus of Colophon, and Niccratus of iEcraclea, composed each 
a panegyric that bore his name, and contested in form for the 
prize. He adjudged the crown to Niceratus, at which Anti- 
machus’was so much offended, Uiat he suppressed his poem 
Plato, who nas then very young, and a great admirer of Anti- 
machus’ poetrj', addressed him nhile under this chi^in, and told 
him, by way of consolation, “ That the ignorant are supers bj their 
ignorance, as the blind are by their want of sight” Anstonous, 
the Ijnst, nho had six times won the prize at the P\tliian 
games, to pav his court to Lysander, promised him, that if he was 
once more victorious, he would declare himself Lj Sander’s retainer, 
or even his slave. 

Lysander s ambition was a burden only to the great, and to 
persons of equal rank with himself But tliat arrogance and 
violence which grew into his temper along witli liis ambition, from 
the flatteries with which he was besieged, had a more extensive 
influence He set no moderate bounds eidicr to his favour or re- 
sentment Governments, unlimited and unexamined, were the 
rewards of any fnendship or hospitality he had experienced, and 
the sole punishment that could appease his anger w'as the death of 
his enemy , nor was there any way to escape 

There was an instance of this at Miletus He w as afraid that the 
leaders of the plebian party there w’ould secure thcmselv es by flight , 
therefore, to draw them from their retreats, he took an oath, not to 
do any of them the least injury They trusted him, and made 
their appearance , but he immediately delii ered them to the 
opposite party, and 800 were put to death Inflnite were the 
cruelties he exercised in ever}' city, against those who were sus- 
pected of any inclination to popular government For he not only 
consulted his oivn passions, and gratified his own revenge, but co- 
operated, in this respect, wnth the resentments and avarice of all his 
friends. Hence it was, that the saj mg of Eteocles the Lacedm- 
monian was reckoned a good one “That Greece could not bear 
two Lj'sanders ” Tlieophrastus, indeed, tells us, that Archistratus ® 
had said the same tlimg of Alabiades But insolence, luxury, and 
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^ity, were the most disagreeable parts of his character , whereas 

complaints against him, which the Laceds- 
momans paid no regard to However, when Phamabazus sent 

fr^iTthP rfln represent the injury he had received 
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was besieging the city of the Aphytseans in Thrace, Ammon actually 
appeared to him in a dream, and ordered him to raise the siege that 
he complied with that order, and bade the Aphytaeans sacrifice to 
Ammon , and for Ae same reason now hastened to pay his devotions 
to that deity in Libya - But it was generally believed that he only 
used the deity as a pretext, and that the true reason of his retiring 
was his fear of the ephortf and his aversion to subjection He chose 
rather to wander in foreign countries than to be controlled at home 
His haughty spmt was like that of a horse, which has long ranged 
the pastures at hberty, and returns with ieluctance to the stall, and 
to his former burden. 

With much difficulty he got leave of the ephort to depart, and took 
his voyage While he was upon it, the kings considered that it wns 
by means of the associations he had formed, that he held the cities 
in subjection, and was in effect master of all Greece They resolved, 
therefore, to drive out his friends, and re-estabhsh the popular 
governments This occasioned new commotions First of all, the 
Athenians, from the castle of Phyle,^ attacked the 30 tyrants, and 
defeated them ' Immediately upon this Lysander returned, and 
persuaded the Lacedmmonians to support the oligarchies, and to 
chastise the people , in consequence of which they remitted 100 
talents to the tyrants, to enable them to carry on the war, and 
appointed Lysander himself their general But ffie envy with which 
the kings were actuated, and their fear that he would take Athens a 
second time, led them to determine, that one of them should attend 
the expedition Accordingly Pausanias marched into Attica, in 
appearance to support the 30 tyrants against the people, but in 
reahty to put an end to the war, lest Lysander, by his interest in 
Athens, should become master of it again This he easily effected 
By reconciling the Athenians amongst themselves, and composing 
the tumults, he clipped the wings of Lysander’s ambition Yet, as 
the Athenians revolted soon after, Pausanias was blamed for tamng 
the curb of the ohgarchy out of the mouth of the people, and letting 
them grow bold and insolent again On the contrary, it added to 
the reputation of Lysander he was now considered as a man who 
took not his measures either through favour or ostentation, but in 
all his operations, how severe soever, kept a strict and steady eye 
upon the interests of Sparta 

Lysander, indeed, had a ferocity in his expressions as well as 
actions, which confounded his adversaries When the Argives had 
a dispute with him about their boundaries, and thought their plea 
better than that of the Lacedmmonians, he shewed them his sword, 
and said, He that is master of this can best plead about boundaries.” 

Wlien a citizen of Megara treated him with great freedom in a 
certain conversation, he said, “My friend, those words of thine 
should not come but from strong walls and bulwarks ” 

When the Boeotians hesitated upon some propositions he made 
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them, he ask^d them, “ Whether he should trail or push his pikes 
amongst them?” 

The Connthians having deserted the league, he advanced up to 
their walls, but the Lacedmmonians, he found, were very loth to 
begin the assault A hare just then happening to start out of the 
trenches, he took occasion to say, " Are not you ashamed to dread 
those enemies, who are so idle that the very oares sit m quiet under 
their walls ?” < 

When king Agis paid the last tribute to nature, he left behind 
him a brother named Agesilaus, and a reputed son named Leoty- 
chidas Lysander, who had regarded Agesilaus ivith an extra- 
ordinary affection, persuaded him to lay claim to the croivn, as 
a genuine descendant of Hercules , whereas Leotychidas was 
suspected to be the son of Alcibiades, and tlie fruit of a pnvate 
commerce which he had with Tima:a, the wife of Agis, during his 
exile in Sparta. Agis, they tell us, from his computation of the, 
time, concluded that the child was not his, and therefore took no 
notice of Leotychidas, but ratlier openly disavowed him through the 
whole course of his life However, when he fell sick, and was 
carried to Herma,^ he was prevailed upon by the entreaties of the 
youth himself, and of his friends, before he died, to declare before 
many ivitnesses that Leotychidas was his lawful son At the same 
time, he desired aU persons present to testify these his last words to 
the Lacedaimonians, and then immediately expired 
Accordingly, they gave their testimony in favour of Leotychidas 
As for Agesilaus, he was a man of uncommon ment, and supported 
besides by the interest of Lysander , but his affairs were near being 
ruined by Diophites, a famous interpreter of oracles, who applied 
this prophecy to his lameness® — 

Beware, proud Sparta lest a maimed empire 
Tlw boasted atrenetb impair , for other woes 
Than thou behold^t await thee— home away 
By the strong tide of war 

Many believed this interpretation, and were turning to Leotychidas 
But Lysander observed, that Diopliitcs had mistaken the sense 
of the oracle , for that the deity did not give himself any concern 
about their being governed by a lame king, but meant that their 
government would be lame if spurious persons should wear the 
crown amongst the race of Hercules Thus, partly by liis address, 
and partly by his interest, he prevailed upon them to give the pre- 
ference to Agesilaus, and he was declared king 
Lysander immediately pressed him to carry the war into Asia, 
encouraging him wntli the hope of destroying the Persian monarchy, 
and becoming himself the greatest of mankind He likewise sent 


1 Xenophon G U ) toUs ns that Agn 
fell siek at Hcro-a, a city of Arcadia, on 
Ills way from Pdphi, and that ho was 
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instructions to his friends in Asia, to petition the Lacedaemonians 
to give Agesilaus the conduct of the ^va^ against the harharians. 
They complied with his order, and sent ambassadors to Lacedaemon 
for that purpose Indeed, this command, winch Lysander procured 
Agesilaus, seems to have been an honour equal to the crown itself 
But ambitious spints, though in other respects not unfit for affairs 
of state, are hindered from many great actions by the envy they 
bear their fellow-candidates for feme For thus they make those 
their adversanes, who would otherwise have been their assistants 
' in tile course of glory. 

Agesilaus took Lysander with him, made him one of his thirty 
counsdlors, and gave him the first rank m his friendship But 
when they came into Asia, Agesilaus found, that the people, being 
unacquainted with him, seldom applied to him, and were very short 
in their addresses , whereas Lysander, whom tliey had long known, 
had them always at his gates or m his tram, some attending out of 
friendship, and others out of fear Just as it happens in tragedies, 
that a principal actor represents a messenger or a sen'ant, and is 
admired in that character, while he who bears the diadem and 
sceptre is har^y listened to when he speaks , so in this case the 
counsellor engrossed- all the honour, and the king had the title of 
commander without the power 

Doubtless tins unseasonable ambition of Lysander deserved cor- 
rection, and he was to be made to know that the second place only 
belonged to him But entirely to cast off a fhend and benefactor, 
and, from a jealousy of honour, to expose him to scorn, was a step 
unw'orthy the character of Agesilaus He began w ith taking busi- 
ness out of his hands, and making it a point not to employ him on 
any occasion where he might distinguish himself In the next 
place, &ose for whom Lysander interested himsdf were sure to 
miscarry, and to meet with less indulgence than others of the 
meanest station Thus the king gradually undeimined his pow’er 

When Lysander found that he failed in all his applications, 
and that his kindness was only a hinderance to his friends, he 
desired them to forbear their addresses to him, and to wait only 
upon the king, or the present dispensers of his favours In conse- 
quence of tms, they gave him no farther trouble about business, 
but sUll continued tlieir attentions, and joined him m the public 
walks and other places of resort This gave Agesilaus more pain 
than ever, and his envy and jealousy continually increased, inso- 
much that while he gave commands and governments to common 
soldiers, he appointed Lysander his can-er Then, to insult the 
lonians, he bade tliem “go and make their court to h.s carver ” 

Hereupon Lysander determined to come to an explanation with 
him, and their discourse was very laconic “ Truly, Agesilaus, you 
know very well how to tread upon your friends ” “ Yes,” said he, 
“when they w-ant to be greater than myself. ~ It is but fit that those 
_ who tire wdhng to advance my pow er should share it” “ Perhaps,” 
said I ysander, “this is rather what you say than what I did I beg 
of you however, for the sake of strangers who ha\e their ej es upon 
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US, that you will put me m some post, where I may be least obnoxious, 
and most useful to you 

Agreeably to this request, the lieutenancy of the Hellespont was 
granted him , and though he still retained his resentment against 
Agesilaus, he did not neglect his duty He found Spithridates,^ a 
Persian remarkable for his valour, and with an army at his command, 
at vanance ivith Phamabazus, and persuaded him to revolt to 
Agesilaus This was the only service he was employed upon , and 
when this commission was expired, he returned to Sparta, m great 
disgrace, highly incensed against Agesilaus, and more displeased 
than ever with the whole frame of government He resolved, 
therefore, now, without any farther loss of time, to bnng about the 
change he had long meditated in the constitution 

When the Heraclids mixed with the Dorians, and settled m 
Peloponnesus, there was a large and flourishing tribe of them at 
Sparta The whole, however, were not entitled to the regal 
succession, but only two families, the Eurytionidse and the Agidse , 
while the rest had no share m the administration on account 
of their high birth , for as to the common rewards of virtue, they 
were open to all men of distinguished merit Lysander, who ivas of 
this lineage, no sooner s? ar himself exalted by his great actions, 
and supported with fnends and power, but he became uneasy to 
think that a city which owed its ^andeur to him, should be ruled 
by others no better descended than himself Hence he entertained 
a design to alter the settlement which confined the succession to 
t\vo families only, and to lay it open to all the Heraclidse Some 
say his intention was to extend this high honour not only to all the 
Heraclidse, but to all tlie citizens of Sparta , that it might not so 
much belong to the posterity of Hercules, as to those who resembled 
Hercules in that virtue which numbered him with the gods He 
hoped, too, that when the crown was settled m this manner, no 
Spartan would have better pretensions than himself 

At first he prepared to draw the citizens into his scheme, and 
committed to memory an oration written by Cleon of Halicarnassus 
for that purpose But he soon saw that so great and difficult a 
reformation required bolder and more extraordinaiymethods to bnng 
it to bear And, as in tragedy machinery is made use of, where 
more natural means will not do, so he resolved to strike the people 
with oracles and prophecies , well knowing that the eloquence 
of Cleon would avail but little, unless he first subdued their 
minds with divine sanctions, and the terrors of superstition 
Ephorus tells us, he first attempted to corrupt the priestess of 
Delphi, and afterwards those of Dodona by means of one Pherecles, 
and having no success in either application, he uent himself to the 
oracle of Ammon, and offered the priests large sums of gold They 
too rejected his offers with indignation, and sent deputies to Sparta 
to accuse him of that crime. When ^ese Libyans found he was 


I So Xenopbon calls him, not MIthrl* Indeed, some manuscripts have it Splth 
dates, the common readlns in Plutarch. ridates la the life of Agesllans. 
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acquitted, they took their leave of the Spartans in this manner — 
^*,We will pass better judgments when you come to li\e among us 
in Libya.” It seems there was an ancient prophecy tliat the Lace- 
daunonians w*ould sometime or other settle in Africa This whole 
scheme of Lj^sandcr’s was of no ordinary tc.'cture^ nor took its nse 
from accidental circumstances, but was laid deep, and conducted 
wuth uncommon art and address, so that it may be compared to a 
mathematical demonstration m which, from some pnnciples first 
assumed, the conclusion is deduced tlirough a variety of obstruse 
and intncate steps We shall, tlierefore, explain it at latge, taking 
Cphorus, who was both an histonan and pluiosophcr, for our guide. 

There was a woman in Pontus who gave it out that she was 
pregnant by Apollo Many rejected her assertion, and many be- 
lieved It So that when she was dch\ cred of a son, several persons 
of the greatest eminence took particular care of his education, and 
for some reason or other gave him tlie nainc of Silcnus Lysander 
took Ais miraculous birtli for a foundation, and raised all his build- 
ing upon it He made choice of such assistants as might bring the 
stoiy into reputation, and put it bejond suspicion Then he got 
anouier storj' propagated at Delphi and spread at Sparta, "That 
certain ancient oracles were kept in the prntite registers of the 
priests which it was not lawful to touch or to look upon, till in some 
future age a person should arise who could clearK prove himself tlic 
son of Apollo, and he was to interpret and publish those oracles ” 
The way thus prepared, Silcnus was to make his appearance as 
the son of Apollo, and demand the oracles The priests, who were 
in combination, were to inquire into every article, and examine him 
strictly as to his birth At last they were to pretend to be convinced 
of his divme parentage, and to show him the books Silcnus tlicn 
was to read in public all Uiose prophecies, particularly that for which 
the whole design was set on foot, namely, “ That it would be more 
for the honour and mlcrest of Sparta to set aside the present race 
of kings, and choose others out of the best and most worthy of men 
in the comnionwcallh ” But when Silenus w as grown up, and came 
to undertake his part, Lysander had the mortification to sec his 
piece miscarry by the cowardice of one of the actors, whose heart 
failed him just as the thing was going to be put m execution How- 
.ver, nothing of this was discovered while Lysander h\ed 
He died before Agesilaus returned from Asia, after he had en- 
gaged his country, or rather involved all Greece, in the Boeotian 
war. It is indeed related variously, some laying the blame upon 
him, some upon tlie Thebans, and others upon both Those who 
chatge tlie Thebans with it say, they overturned tlie altar and pro- 
faned tlie sacrifice^ Agesilaus was offenng at Aulus, and that 


1 SesiA's iliU nfTalr of the sietiflcc, tho 
r.acedn»nonfans vero offended at tho 
Tbelians, for ttielr claiming tlie tenths of 
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ing the Corinthians from Joining In that 


cnlciprlze. Indeed, the Tlichans began 
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Androclides and Aixiphitheus being corrupted with Persian money, ^ 
attacked the Phocians and laid waste their country, m order to 
draw upon the Lacedsemonians the Grecian war On the other 
hand, they who make Lysander the auther of the war inform us, he 
was highly displeased that the Thebans only, of all the confederates, 
should claim the tenth of the Athenian spoils taken at Deccelea,and 
complain of his sending the money to Sparta But uhat he most 
resented was, their putting the Athenians in a way of dehvenng 
themselves from the 30 tiTants whom he had set up The' 
Lacedaemonians, to strengthen the hands of other tyrants and make 
them more formidable, had decreed, that if any Athenian fled out of 
the aty, he should be apprehended wherever he was found, and 
obliged to return , and that whoever opposed the talcing such fugi- 
tives should be treated as enemies to Sparta. Ihe Thebans on 
[hat occasion, gave out orders that deserve to be enrolled with the 
actions of Hercules and Bacchus They caused proclamation to be 
made, “ That every hous<* and city should be open to such Athe- 
nians as desired protection , that whoever refused assistance to a 
fugitive that was seized should be fined a talent , and that if any one 
should carry arms through Bocotia against the Athenian tyrants, he 
should not meet with the least molestation ” Nor were their actions 
unsuitable to these decrees so humane and so worthy of Grecians 
When Thrasybulus and his company seized the castle of Phyle, and 
laid the plan of their other operations, it ivas from Thebes they set 
out, and the Thebans not only supphed them with arms and money, 
but gave them a kind reception and every encouragement These 
were the grounds of Lysander’s resentment against them 
He was naturally prone to. anger, and the melancholy that grew 
upon him with years made him still more so He tlierefore impor- 
tuned the epiion to send him against the Thebans Accordingly he 
was employed, and marched out at the head of one aimy, and 
Pausanias was soon sent after him with another Pausanias took 
a circuit by Mount Cithaeron to enter Boeotia, and Lysander went 
tlirough Phocis with a ver>' considerable force to meet him. The 
city of Orcbonienus was surrendered to him as he was upon his 
march, and he took Lebadia by storm and plundered it From 
thence he sent letters to Pausanias, to desire him to remove from 
Platma, and join him at Haliartus, for he intended to be there him- 
self by break of day But the messenger was taken by a Theban 
reconnoitring party, and the letters were earned to Thebes Here- 
upon the Thebans entrusted their city with a body of Athenian 
auxiliaries, and marched out themselves about midnight for H^i- 
artus They reached the town a httle before Lysander, and entered 


1 These were sot the oslr persons who 
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it With part of their forces Lysander at first thought' proper to en- 
camp upon an eminence, and wait for Pausanias But when the 
day began to decline he grew impatient, and ordered the Laced® 
monians and confederates to arms Then he led out his troops m 
a direct line along the high road up to the walls The Thebans 
who remained without, taking tlie city on tlie left, fell upon his rear, 
at the fountain c^ed Cissusa^ 

It IS fabled that the nurses of Bacchus washed him m this foun- 
tain immediately after his birth The water is, indeed, of a bright 
and shining colour like wine, and a most agreeable taste, not far off 
grow the Cretan canes,** of which javelins arc made, by which the 
Harliartians would prove that Rhadanianthus dwelt there Besides 
they show his tomb, which they call Alea. The monument of 
Alcmena, too, is near that place , and nothing they say can be more 
probable Aan that she was buned there, because she married 
Rhadamanthus after Amphitryon’s death 

The other Thebans who had entered the city, drew up with the 
Haliartians, and stood still for some time But when they saw 
Lysander wth his vanguard approaching the walls, they rushed out 
at the gates and killed him, mth a diviner by his side, and some 
few more , for the greatest part retired as fiist as possible to the 
mam body The Thebans pursued their advantage, and pressed 
upon them with so much ardour, that they were soon put to the 
rout and fled to the lulls Their loss amounted to looo, and that of 
the Thebans to 300 The latter lost their lives by chasing the 
enemy into craggy and dangerous ascents These 300 had been 
accused of favouring the Lacedmmonians , and being determined 
to wipe off that stain, they pursued them with a rashness which 
proved fatal to themselves 

Pausanias received the news of this misfortune as he was upon 
his march from Plataea to Thespi®, and he continued his route m 
good order to Haliartus Thrasybulus likewise brought up his Athe- 
nians thither from Thebes Pausanias wanted a truce that he might 
article for the dead , but the older Spartans could not think of it 
without indignation They went to him and dedared, “ That they 
would never recover the body of Lysander by truce but by anns , 
that if they conquered they should bring it off and bury it with 
honour, and if they were worsted, they should fall glonously upon 
the same spot^with their commander” Notwithstanding these 
representations of the veterans, Pausanias saw it would be very 
difficult to beat tjie Thebans now flushed with victory , and that even 
f he should have the advantage, he could harffiy without a truce 
carry off the body which lay so near the walls He therefore sent 
a herald, who settled the conditions, and tbdi retired with his army 
As soon as they were got out of the confines of Boeotia, they interred 

lTl>e name of this fountain should pro- He nlso mentions a lake nesr it, vhlcli 
ua1)iy 1)0 corrected from PausAnios and produces canes or reeds, not for shafts of 
Straho. and read TilpUusa or Tilyitiosa Javelins, but for pipes or flutes Plntardi 

sStrabotellsusIIaliartusu-asdestrojed too mentions tlie lattorusein thellfe of 
oy the Romans In the war with Persons. Sylla, 
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Lysander m the territories of the Penopteans which was the first 
ground belonging to their fnends and confederates His monument 
still remains by the road from Delphi to Chieronea While the 
Lacedaemonians had their quarters there, it is reported that a cer- 
tain Phocian who was giving an account of the action to a fnend of 
his that was not in it, said, “ The enemy fell upon tliem just after 
Lysander had passed the Hoplites Wiiile the man stood wonder- 
ing at the account, a Spartan, a fnend of LysandePs, asked the 
Phocian what he meant by Hophies} for he could make nothing of 
It “ I mean,” said he, “ die place where the enemy cut down our 
first ranks The nver that runs by the town is called Hoplites ” 
The Spartan when he heard this, burst out into tears, and cried out, 
“How inevitable is fate'” It seems Lysander had received an 
oracle couched in these terms — 

Ely from Hoplites and the earth horn dragon That stings thee In the rear 

Some say die Hoplites does not run by Haliartus, but is a brook 
near Coronea, which mi\es with the river Phliarus, and runs along 
to that city It was formerly called Hophas, but is now known by 
the name of Isomantus The Hahartian who killed Lysander was 
named Neochorus, and he bore a dragon on his shield, which it was 
supposed, the oracle referred to 

They tell us, too, that the city of Thebes, during the Pelopon- 
nesian ivar, had an oracle from the Ismenian Apollo, which foretold 
the battle at Delium,^ and this at Haliartus, though the latter did 
not happen till thirty years after the other The oracle runs thus 

Beware the confines of tho wolf , nor spread 

Thy snares for foxes on the Orchallan hills 

The country about Delium he calls the confines, because Boeotia 
there borders upon Attica , and by the Orchalian hill is meant that 
in particular called Alopecus (fox-htll) on that side of Heiicon 
which looks tow'ards Haliartus 

After the death of Lysander, the Spartans so much resented the 
whole beliat lOur of Pausanias wuth respect to that event, that they 
summoned him to be tried for his life He did not appear to 
answer that charge, but fled to Tegea, and took refuge in Minerva’s 
temple, where he spent the rest of his days as her suppliant 

LysandePs poverty, which was discovered after his death, added 
lustre to his virtue It was then found, that notivithstanding the 
money which had passed through his hand, the authority he had 
exercised o\ er so many cities, and indeed the great empire he had 
been possessed of, he had not in the least improved his familj 
fortune This account we have from Theopompus, whom we more 
easily believe when he commends than when he finds fault , for he 
as well as many others, was more mchned to censure than to praise! 


1 BepWtj, though tho name of that 
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Ephorus tells us, that aftenvards, upon some disputes between 
the confederates and the Spartans, it •was thought necessary to 
inspect the writings of Lysander, and for that purpose Agesilaus 
went to his house Among the other papers he found that political 
one, calculated to shew how proper it would be to take the right of 
succession from the Eurytionidse and Agidse, and to elect kings 
from among persons of the greatest ment He was going to produce 
It before the citizens, and to shew what the real principles of Ly- 
sander were But Lacratides, a man of sense, and the principal of 
the ephon, kept him from it, by representing, “ How wTong it would 
be to dig Lysander out of his grave, when this oration, which was 
written in so artful and persuasive a manner, ought rather to be 
buned with him” 

Among the other honours paid to the memory of Lysander, that 
which I am going to mention is none of the least Some persons 
who had contracted themselves to his daughters m his life-time, 
when they found he died poor, fell off from their engagement The 
Spartans fined them for courting the alliance while they bad riches 
m vnew, and breaking off when they discovered that poverty, which 
w as the best proof of Lysandex’s probity and justice It seems at 
Spmia there was a law which punished^ not onl} those who con- 
tinued in a state of celibacy, or vtai ned too late, but those that mar- 
f ted til j and it was levelled chiefly at persons who mamed into 
rich, rather than good families Such are the particulars of Ly- 
sandcr’s life which history has supplied us with 


ALCIBIADES. 

Those that have searched into the pedigree of Alcibiades, say that 
Eurjsaces, the son of Ajax, was founder of the family , and that by 
his mothers side he was descended from Alcmaion for Dinemache, 
his mother, was the daughter of Megaclcs, who was of that line 
His father Clinias gained great honour in the sea-fight of Artcmisium, 
where he fought in a galley fitted out at his own expense, and after- 
wards was slam in the battle of Coronaia, where the Boeotians won 
the day Pericles and Anphron, the sons of Zantlnppus, and near 
relations to Alcibiades, were his guardians It is said, (and not 
without reason) that the afiiection and attachment 'of Socrates con- 
tributed much to his fame For Nicias, Demosthenes, Lamachiis, 
Phormio, Thrasybulus, and Theramcncs, were illustrious persons, 
and his contemporaries, jet wre do not so much as know the name 
of the mother of either of them , whereas we know even the nurse 
of Alcibiades, that she was of Lacediemon, and that her name was 
Amj'cla , as well as that Zopyrus was his school-master, the one 
being recorded by Antisthenes, and the other by Plato. 

As to the beauty of Alcibiades, it may be sufficient to say, that 
It retained its charms through the several stages of childhood, 
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youth, and manhood For it is not universally true, what Euri- 
pides says, 

Tho T 017 autumn o( a form once line Betalns its beauties 
Yet tins was the case of Alcibiades amongst a few others, by 
reason of his natural vigour and happy constitution 
He had a lisping in his speechy which became him, and gave a grace 
and persuasive turn to his discourse Aristophanes, in those verses 
wherein he ridicules Theoras, takes notice, that Alcibiades lisped, 
for instead of calling him Corax, Raven, he called him Colax, 
Flatterer j from whence the poet takes occasion to observe, that 
the term in that lisping pronunciation, too, was very applicable to 
him With this agrees the satirical description which Archippus 
gives of the son of Alcibiades 

With sannterine step, to imitate his father. 

The vain youth mores his loose robe wildly floats , 

He bends the neck he lisps 

His manners were far from being uniform , nor is it strange, that 
they varied according to the many vicissitudes and wonderful turns 
of his fortune He was naturally a man of strong passions , but 
his ruling passion was an ambition to contend and overcome This 
appears from what is related of his sayings when a boy When hard 
pressed in wrestling, to prevent his being thrown, he bit the hands 
of his antagonist, who let go his hold, and said, "You bite, 
Alcibiades, like a woman ” "No,” says he, “ like a lion ” 

One day he was playing at dice with other boys, in the street , 
and when it came to his turn to throw, a loaded waggon came up 
At first he called to the driver to stop, because he was to throw in 
the way over which the waggon was to pass The rustic disre- 
garding him and driving on, the other boys bioke aivay, but 
Alcibiades threw himself upon his face directly before the waggon, 
and stretching himself out, bade the fellow drive on if he pleased 
Upon this, he was so startled that he stopped his horses, while 
those diat saw it ran up to him with terror . 

In the course of his education, he w illingly took the lessons of his 
other masters, but refused learning to play upon the flute, which he 
looked upon as a mean art, and unbecoming a gentleman " The 
use of plectrum upon the Ijre,” he would say, “has nothing in 
it that disorders the features or form, but a man is hardly to be 
known by his most intimate fnends w hen he plays upon the flute. 
Besides, the Ijtc does not hinder the performer from speaking or 
accompanying it with a song whereas the flute so engages the 
mouth and the breadi, that it leaves no possibility of speaking 
Therefore let the Theban youth pipe, who know not how to dis- 
course , but we Athenians, according to the account of our ances- 
tors, have Minerva for our patroness, and Apollo for our piotcctor , 
one of whom threw, aivay'the flute, and tlie other, Marsjas, stripped 
off the man’s skin who plajed upon it” Thus partly by raillery, 
and partly b} aigument, iUcibiadcs kept both himself and others 
from learning to play upon the flute for it soon became the talk 
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among tlie } oung men of condition, that Alcibiadcs was right in 
holding th,.v an m abomination, and iidiculmg those that practised 
jL Ihus It lost Its place m the number of hberal accomplishments, 
and was universally exploded. 

In the invective which Antipho ivrote against Alcibiades, one 
story IS, that alien a boy he ran away from his guardians to one of 
his friends named Democrates . and tliat Aripliron would have had 
proclamation made for him, had not Pericles diverted him fiom it, 
by saying, “ If he is dead, we shall only find him one day the 
sooner for it ; if he is safe, it mil be a reproach to him as long-as 
he lues ” Another story is that he killed one of his servants mth 
a stroke of his stick, in Sibyrtiiis’s place of evercise But, perhaps, 
we should not give entiie credit to these things, which were pro- 
fessedly written by an enemy, to defame him 

Many persons of rank made their court to Alcibiades, but it is 
evident that they were charmed and attracted by the beauty of Ins 
person Socrates was the only one whose tegards were fixed upon 
the mind, and bore witness to the young man's virtue and in- 
genuity the rays of which he could distinguish through his fine 
form And fearing lest the pride of nclres and high rank, and tlie 
crowd of fiatterers, both Athenians and strangers, should corrupt 
him, he used his best endeavours to prevent it, and took care tliat so 
hopeful a plant should not lose its fruit and perish in the very 
flower If ever fortune so enclosed and fortified a man with what 
are called her goods, as to lender him inaccessible to the mcision- 
knife of philosophy, and the searching-probe of free advice, surely 
it was Alcibiades From the first he was surrounded with pleasures, 
and a multitude of admirers determined to say nothing but what 
tliey thought would please, and to keep him from all admonition 
and reproof, yet, by his natue penetration, he distinguished the 
value of Socrates, and attachea himself to him, rejecting the nch 
and great who sued for his regard 

With Socrates he soon entered into the closest intimacy , and 
' finding that he did not, like the rest of the unmanly crew, want im- 
proper favours, but that he studied to correct the errors of his heart, 
and to cure him of his empty and foolish arrogance. 

Then lus crest fell, and all his pride rras gone. Ho droop’d the conquer d \ring 

In fact, he considered the discipline of Socrates as a provision from 
heaven for the preservation and benefit of youth Thus despising 
himself, admiring his friend, adoring his wisdom, and revering 
his virtue, he insensiblj formed in his heart the image of love, or 
rather came under the -influence of that power, who, as Plato sajs, 
secures his votaries from vicious love It surpnsed all the world to 
see him constantly sup with Socrates, take with him the exercise 
of wresthng, lodge in the same tent mth him, while to his othei 
admirers he was reserved and rough Nay, to some he behaved 
widi great insolence, to Anytus (for instance) the son of Anthemion 
Anytus was v ery fond of him, and happening to make an entertain- 
ment for some strangeis, he desired Alcibiades to give him his 
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company Alcibiadcs would not accept of the invitationj but hav- 
ingr drank deep with some of his acquaintance at his own house, 
he went tliither to play some frolic The frolic was this He stood 
at the door of the room nhcre the guests were entertained, and 
seeing a' greai number of gold and silver cups upon the table, he 
ordered his servants to'iakc^half of them, and carry them to his 
own house and then, not \ oQGhsafing so much as to enter into 
the room himself as soon as h^l^d done this, he went away 
The company resented the affront, ^^d behaved 

rudely and msolently to Anytus “Not at Anytus, but 

rather kindly, since he has left us half, when he ^t was m bis 
power to take the whole” 

He behaved in the same manner to his other admire?^ ^cept 
only one stranger This man (they tell us) was but in indf^^®®' 
circumstances , for when he had sold all, he could make u^t'® 
more than the sum of loo staters^ which he earned to Alcibiadc"^ 
and begged of him to accept it Alcibiades was pleased at tli^ 
thing, and smiling, invited him to supper After a kind receptiorf 
and entertainment, he gave him the gold again, but required him , 
to be present the next day, when the public revenues were to be 
offered to farm, and to be sure and be the highest bidder The 
man endeavouring to excuse himself, because the rent would be 
many talents, Alcibiades, who had a private pique against the old 
farmers, threatened to have him beaten if he refused. Next morning, 
therefore, the stranger appeared m the market-place, and offered a 
talent more than the former rent Tlie farmers, uneasy and angry 
at this, called upon him to name his secunty, supposing that he 
could not find any The poor man was indeed much startled, and 
going to retire with shame, when Alcibiades, who stood at some 
distance, cried out to the magistrates, “ Set down my name, he is 
my friend, and I will be his security” When the old farmers of 
the revenue heard this, they w'ere much perplexed , for their ivay 
was, with the profits of the present year to pay the rent of the pre- 
ceding, so that, seeing no other w-ay to extricate themselves out of 
the difficulty, they applied to the stranger m a humble strain, and 
offered him money But Alcibiades would t suffer him to take . 
less than a talent, which accordingly was paid Having done him 
this service, he told him he might rehnguish his bargain 

Though Socrates had many rivals, yet he kept possession of 
Alcibiades’s heart by the excellence of his gemus and the patlietic 
turn of his conversation, which often drew tears from his young 
companion And though sometimes he gave Socrates the slip, and 


1 AtheniQvs Kars, he did notXeep them 
hiiDEclf, bnt baling tahen them from this 
man, irho iras rich, be gave them to 
Thrasrhulns, irho iras poor 
9 The sfat^iras a coin which weighed 
fow Attic drachmas, and was cither of 
gold or silver The silver was worth 
about Ss Cd sterling The stater dorfens, 
B gold coin, was north ISa 3*d bnt in« 


Attic stater of gold must be worth mnch 
more, if we reckon tho proportion of gold 
to sill cr only at ten to one, as it was then 
whereas now it is about sixteen to ono 
Dacicr, then, is greatly mistaken when 
he says the staltr here mentioned by Pin. 
tarch was worth only Frcndi sols tor 
Plutarch says expressly, that tliese tUtlen 
nf gold. 
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was drawn away by his flatterers, who exhausted all the art of 
pleasure for that purpose, yet the philosopher took care fo hunt out 
ins fugitive, who feared and respected none but him , the rest he 
held in great contempt Hence Aat saying of Cleanthes, “ Socrates 
gams /dcibiades by the ear, and leaves to his rivals other parts of 
his body, with which he scorns to meddle ” In fact, Alcibiadcs n as 
very capable of being led by the allurements of pleasure; and vhat 
Thucydides says concerning his excesses in his ifvay of living, gives 
occasion to believe so Those who endeavoured to corrupt him 
attacked him on a still weaker side, his vanity and love of distinc- 
tion, and led him into vast designs and unseasonable projects, 
persuadmg him, that as soon as he should apply himself to the 
management of, public affairs, he would not only eclipse the other 
generals and orators, but surpass even Pencles himself, in point of 
reputation as well as interest with the powers of Greece But as 
iron, when softened by the fire, is soon hardened again and brought 
to a proper temper by cold water, so when Alcibiadcs was enervated 
by luxury, or swollen with pnde, Socrates corrected and brought 
him to himself by his discourses, for from them he learned the 
number of his defects and tlie imperfection of his virtue 
When he was past his childhood, happening to go into a grammar- 
school, he asked the master for a volume of Homer , and upon his 
making answer that he had nothing of Homer’s, he gave him a box 
on the ear, and so left him Another schoolmaster telling him be 
had Homer corrected by himself “ How said Alcibiadcs, “and 
do you employ your time m teaching children to read ^ — >ou who arc 
able to correct Homer, might seem to be fit to instruct men ” 

One day, wanting to speak to Pencles, he went to his house, and 
being told tliere that he was busied in considering how to give in 
his accounts to the people, and therefore not at leisure, he said as 
he went away, “He had better consider how to avoid giving 
in any account at all ” 

Whilst he was yet a >outh, he made the campaign at Potidaea, 
where Socrates lodged in the same tent w'lth him, and was his com- 

E anion m eiery engagement In the principal battle they both 
ehaved with great gallantry , but Alcibiadcs at last falling down 
wounded, Socrates advanced to defend him, which he did effectually 
in the sight of the whole army, sav.iig both him and Ins arms. For 
this the prize of valour was certainly due to Socrates, y et the generals 
inclined to give it to Alcibiadcs on account of his quality , and 
Socrates, w’llhng to encourage his thirst after true glory, was tlie 
first who ga^e his suffrage for him, and pressed them to adjudge 
him the crown and the complete suit of armour On the oilier 
hand, at the battle of Delium, w’hcre the Athenians were routed,^ and 
Socrates, with a few' others, was retreating on foot, Alcibiadcs 
observing it did not pass him, but covered his retreat, and brought 


1 Lache<t, «s tntrodaced by Plato, tclb That battle xns fought tl»« iSwt ycai ol 

we, that it othen bad done tbcir duty M tbo <dgb1y niutU olimidad, ciglit yean 

Soemtes did his, tbo Athenians would not otter the baUle ot roUdrea. 
have been defeated in tlicbatUc ot Delinm 
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him safe off, though the enemy pressed furiously forward, and killed 
great numbers of the Athenians 

To Hipponicus, the father of Calhas, a man respectable both for 
his birdi and fortune, Alcibiades one day gave a box on the ear , 
not that he had any quarrel with him, or was heated by passion, 
but purely because, in a wanton frolic, he had agreed with his com- 
panions to do so The whole city being full of Uie story of 'this 
insolence, and ever) body (as it was natum to expect) expressing 
some resentment early next morning Alcibiades went to wait on 
Hipponicus, knocked at tlie door, and tvas admitted As soon as 
he came into his presence, he stripped off his garment, and pre- 
senting his naked body, desired him to beat and diastise him as he 
pleased but instead of that, Hipponicus pardoned him, and' forgot * 
all his resentment nay, some time after, he even gave him his 
daughter, Hipparete in marriage Some say it ^vas not Hipponicus,' 
but his son Calhas, wrho gave Hipparete to Alcibiades, witli lo 
talents to her portion , and that when she brought him a cliild, he 
demanded lo talents more, as if he had taken her on that condition 
Though this was but a groundless pretence, yet Calliasj apprehensive 
of some bad consequence from his artful contrivances, m a full 
assembly of the people, declared, that if he should happen to die 
without children, Alcibiades should be his heir 

Hipparete made a prudent and affectionate wife, but at last 
growing very uneasy at hei husband’s associating with so many 
courtezans, both strangers and Athenians, she quitted his house and 
went to her brother’s Alcibiades went on with his debaucheries, 
and gave himself no pain about his wife , but tt was necessary for 
her, tn order io a legal sepatation, to give in a bill of divorce to the 
archon, and to appear personally with itj for the sending of it by 
another hand would not do When she came to do this according 
to law, Alcibiades rushed in, caught her in his arms, and earned 
her through the market-place to his own house, no one presuming 
to oppose him, or to take her from him From that time she 
remained w ith him until her deatli, which happened not long after, 
when Alcibiades was upon his voyage lo Ephesus Nor does the 
violence used in this case seem to be contraiy to the laws either of 
society in general, or of that republic in particular , for the law of 
Athens, in requiring her who wants to be divorced to appear publicly 
in person, probably intended to giv'e the husband an opportunity to 
meet with her and recover her 

Alcibiades had a dog of uncommon size and beauty, which cost 
him 70 mma, and yet his tail, which was his prmcipiu ornament, 
he caused to be cut off Some of his acquaintance found great 
fault with hi6 acting so strangely, and told him that all Athens rung 
until the story of Ins foolish treatment of the dog, at which Tie 
laughed and said, "This is the very thing I wanted, for I would 
have the Athenians talk of this, lest they should find something 
worse to say of me ” 

The first thing that made him popular, and introduced him into 
the administration, was his distributing of monev, noi by design, 
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but accident." Seeing one day a gieat crowd of people as he was 
walking along, he asked what it meant , and being informed there 
was a donative made to tlie people, he distributed money, too, as 
he Went in amongst them This meeting with great applause, he 
was so much delighted that he forgot a quail which he had under 
his robe,^ and the bird, frightened with the noises, flew aw’ay 
Upon thiSj the people set up still louder acclamations, and many 
of them assisted him to recover the quaiL The man w'ho did catch 
It, and bring it to him, was one Antiochus,® a pilot, for whom ever 
after he had a particular regard 

He had great advantages for introducing himself into the manage- 
ment of public affairs, from his birth, his estate, his personal valour, 
and the number of his friends and relations , but w'liat he chose 
above all the rest to recommend himself by to the people was the 
charms of his eloquence That he w’as a fine speaker the comic 
wTiters bear witness , and so does the prince of orators, in his 
oration against Midias,® where he says that Alcibiades w’as the most 
eloquent man of his time , and if we believe Theophrastus, a curious 
searcher into antiquity, and more versed in historj' than the other 
philosophers Alcibiades had a peculiar happiness of invention and 
readmess of ideas, which eminently distinguished him , but as his 
care was employed not only upon the matter but the eNpression, 
and he had not the greatest facility in the latter, he often hesitated 
in the midst of a speech, not hitting upon the word he ivanted, and 
stopped until it occurred to him 

He was famed for his breed of horses and the number of chariots , 
for no one besides himself, whether private person or king, ever sent 
seven chariots at one time to the 01>mpic games The first, the 
second, and the fourth prizes, according to Thucydides, or the Aird, 
as Euiipides relates it, he bore away at once, which exceeds every- 
thing performed by the most ambitious in that way Eunpides 
thus celebrates his success 

Great son of Clinias, I recoril Uii glorr. 

First on tlio dusty plain Tlie threefold prize to gain 
W hat boro boasts thy pndse in Grecian story T 

Tnace'l docs the trumpet sioice proclaim Aloud the plausire cirque thy honour'd 
Twice on thy brow was seen The peaceful olive s green — [name 

The glorious palm of easy purchased fame s 

The emulation which several Grecian cities expressed, m the pre- 


1 It was the fashion in those days to 
breed quails Plato reports that Socrates 
havingbronghtAlcibiaaestoacknowledge, 
that the wai to rise to distinction among 
the Atlicnians, was to stud} to excel the 
gcnciaU oi their enemies, replied wiUi 
this severe irony, “No, no, Alcib,adc3, 
your only study is how to surpass audios 
in the art of breeding qmdls ’ — Pixio in 
L Alcib. 

s Tlie name of the man who caught (ho 
quad would hardly have been mentioned, 
had not Alcibiades afterwards entrusted 
him with the command of the fleet in bis 


absence , when he tooh the opportunity 
to fight, and was beaten. 

3 It appears from tliat passage of De- 
mosthenes, that ho spoke onl> from com- 
mon fame, and consequently that there 
u as little of Alcihiadcs’s then extant. H o 
find some remains of his oratory In 
Thucydides. 

4 AJcibiades won the first, second, and 
third pnzes in person, besides widim ids 
chariots won twice in Ins absence 

s Anttsthencs, a disciple of bocrates 
writes, that Chios fed his horses, and 
Cyzicns provided his vicUms The iias 
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sents they made him, gave a still greater lustre to his success 
Ephesus provided a magnificent painlion for him , Chios was at the 
expense of keeping his horses and beasts for sacrifice , and Lesbos 
found him in wine and e\crj’’ thing necessary for the most elegant 
public table Yet, amidst this success, he escaped not without 
censure, occasioned either by the malice of his enemies, or by his 
oivn misconduct It seems there was at Athens one Diomcdes, a 
man of good character and a friend of Alcibiades, who was very 
desirous of winning a prize at the Olympic games, and being in- 
formed that there was a chanot to be sold, which belonged to the 
city of Algos, where Alcibiades had a strong interest, he persuaded 
him to buy it for him Accordingly he did buy it, and kept it for 
himself, leaving Diomedes to vent his rage, and to call gods and 
men to bear witness of the injustice For this there seems to have 
been an action brought against him , and there is extant an oration 
concerning a chariot, written by Isocrates, m defence of Alcibiades, 
then a youth , but there the plaintiff is named Tisius, not Diomedes 
Alcibiades was very young when he first applied himself to the 
business of the republic, and yet he soon shewed himself superior 
to the other orators The persons capable of standing in some 
degree of competition with him, were Phasax the son of Erasis 
tratus, and Nicias the son of Niceratus The latter ivas advanced 
m years, and one of the best generals of his time The former w as 
but a youth like himself, just beginning to make his way, for which 
he had the advantage of high birth , but in other respects, as w ell 
as in the art of speaking, was inferior to Alcibiades He seemed 
fitter for soliciting and persuading m private, tlian for stemming 
the torrent of a public debate , in short, he was one of those of 
whom Eupohs says, “ True, he can talk, atid yet he is no speaket” 
There is extant an oration against Alcibiades and Phteax, in ivhicb, 
among othei things, it is alleged against Alcibiades, that he used 
at his table manj of the gold and silver vessels provided for the 
sacred processions, as if they had been his own 
There was at Athens one Hj perbolus, of the ward of Penthois, 
whom Thucydides makes mention of as a very bad man, and ivho 
was a constant subject of ndicule for the comic writers But he 
was unconcerned at the ivorst things they could say of him, and 
being regardless of honour, he was also insensible of shame This, 
though really impudence and folly, is by some people called fortitude 
and a noble danng But, though no one liked him, the people 
nevertheless made use of him, when they wanted to strike at 


sage la remarVable, for ire Icam from It 
that thta rras done not only when AIci- 
bladcs went to the Obuipic games, bat in 
his warlike cxpcdlUons, and even in Ms 
tKncla. "Whenever, sajs he, "Ald- 
biades travelled fonr cities of the allies 
ministered to liim as Ms handmaids 
Sphesus furnished him with tents lu 
snmptuonsas those of the Fenians , CMos 
found provender for his horses . Qizieus 
anpplIH Mm with riclims and proriaion: 


for his table , and Xesbos with wine and 
all other necessaries for his honschold ’ 
Hone bnt opulent cities were able to 
answer such an expense for at the time 
when Alcibiades won the three prizes in 
person at the Obmpiegames, after he had 
olTercd a very costb sacrifice to Jnpiter, 
ho entertained at a magnificent repast 
th-it innumerable company which had 
assisted at the games. 
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persons m authority. At his instigation, the Athenians were 
ready to proceed to the ban of ositaasm, by ^\hlch they pull down 
and e?.pel such of the citizens as arc distinguished by their dignity 
and poner, therein consulting their envy rather than their fear 

As It was CMdent, that this Sentence was levelled against one of 
the three, Plisea\, Nicias, or Alabiades, the latter took care to unite 
the contending parties, and leaguing with Nicias, caused the osfra- 
as7/: to fall upon Hyperbolus himself Some say, it was not Nicias, 
but Phajax, with whom Alcibiades joined interest, and b> whose 
assistance he expelled their common enemy, when he expected 
nothing less For no vile or infamous person had ever undergone 
that punishment So Plato, the comic poet, assures us, thus 
speaking of Hyperbolus ; 

Well had the calUfT cara d hfs bYnislimcnt, 

But not hr ostracism , that sealcncc sacred To dangerous eminence. 

Alcibiades w'as not less disturbed at the great esteem in w'hich 
Nicias ^vas held by the enemies of Athens, than at the respect which 
the Athenians themselves paid him The rites of hospitality had 
long subsisted between the family of Alcibiades and the Lacedaj- 
monians, and he had taken particular care of such of them as were 
made prisoners at Pylos, jet when they found that it was chiefly 
by the means of Nicias that they obtained a peace and recovered 
the captives, their regards centred m him It was a common 
observation among the Greeks, tliat Pericles had engaged them in 
a war, and Nicias had set them free from it , nay, the peace was 
even called the Nician peace Alcibiades was very uneasy at this, 
and out of envy of Nicias, determined to break the league 

As soon then as he perceived that the people of Argos both 
feared and hated the Spartans, ard consequently wanted to get 
clear of all connection with them, he privately gave them hopes of 
assistance from Athens , and both by his agents and in person, he 
encouraged the principal citizens not to entertain any fear, or to 
give up any point, but to apply to the Athenians, who were almost 
ready toTepent of the peace they had made, and w’ould soon seek 
occasion to break it 

But after the Lacedaimonians had entered into alliance witli the 
Boeotians, and had delivered Panactus to the Athenians, not ivith 
Its fortifications, as they ought to have done, but quite dismantled, 
he took the opportunity, while die Athenians were incensed at this 
proceeding, to inflame them still more At the same time he raised 
a clamour against Nicias, alleging things which had a face of pro 
bability , for he reproached him wnth having neglected, when com 
mander-m-chief, to make thad parly prisoners who were left by thi 


1 After tlie lAccdntaonlauB had lost the in-c3uef, frith a fleet against that island, 

fort of P>los in Alessenia, ther left, in hut ho excused himself Aftenrords 

the isle of Sphactoria, frlticn nos opposite Cleon, in conjunction nith Demosthenes, 

that fort, a garrison of 320 men, besides got possession of it, after a long dispute, 

Helots, under the command of Epitades wherein soi crai of the garrison acre shun, 

the son of hfolohrns The Athenians and the rest made prisoners, and sent to 

would have Sint XiUis while commander- Athens Among those prisoners were 
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enem} m Spliactena, and with releasing them, when taken by 
others, to ingratiate himself with the Lacedaemonians , he farther 
asserted, that though Nicias had an interest inth the Lacedauno- 
nians, he would not make use of it to prevent their entering into 
the confederacy with the Boeotians and Corinthians but that when 
an alliance was offered to the Athenians by any of the Grecian 
states, he took care to prevent tlieir accepting it, if it were likely to 
give umbrage to the Lacedaemonians 
Nicias was greatly disconcerted, but at that ver}' juncture it 
happened that ambassadors from Lacedaemon araved with moderate 
proposals, and declared they had full powers to treat and decide all 
differences in an equitable way The senate was satisfied, and next 
day the people were to be convened but Alcibiades, dreading the 
success of that audience, found means to speak with the ambassa- 
dors in die mean time , and thus he addressed them “ Men of 
Lacedsmon > what is it you are going to do? Are not you apprized 
that the behav'iour of the senate is always candid and humane to 
those who apply to it, whereas the people are haughty and e\pect 
great concessions’ If you say that you are come with full powers, 
you w ill find them intractable and evtravagant m their demands 
Come, then, retract that imprudent declaration, and if you desire 
to keep the Athenians within the bounds of reason, and not to have 
terms extorted from you, which you cannot approve, treat with tliem 
as if you had not a discretionary commission I will use my best 
endeavours in favour of the Lacedaemonians ” He confirmed his 
promise with an oath, and thus drew them over from'Nicias to 
himself In Alcibiades they now placed an entire confidence, ad- 
miring both his understanding and address in business, and regard- 
ing him as a very extraordinary man 
Next day the people assembled, and the ambassadors were intro- 
duced Alcibiades asked them in an obliging manner, what their 
commission was, and they answered, that they did not come as 
plenipotentiaries Then he began to rave and storm, as if he had 
. received an mjury, not done one , and calling them faithless, pre- 
vancating men, who were come neither to do nor to say any thing 
honourable. The senate was incensed, the people were enraged , 
and Nicias, who was ignorant of the deceitful contrivance of Alci- 
biades, was filled with astonishment and confusion at tlus change 
The proposals of tlie ambassadors thus rejected, Alcibiades was 
declared general, and soon engaged the Aigives,^ the Mantineans, 
and Eleans, as allies to the Athenians Nobody commended the 


ISO Spartans, \rlio br tlio assistance of 
Nicias got released. Tl.eI,ncedseinon{ans 
afterwards recorered the fort of J^los 
for Anytns, who was sent with a sqnadron 
to snpport it, finding the wind dircctlr 
against it retnnied to Athens, ujicn 
which the people, according to their nsnal 
custom, condemned him to die, which 
sentence, howercr, he commuted by par- 
ing a vast snm of money, being the first 
who reversed a Judgment in that manner 


1 He condnded a league with these 
states for 100 years which Thucydides has 
inserted at fall length in his fifth book 
and by which we learn that the treaties of 
the andent Creeks were no less perfect 
and explicit than ours Their treaties 
were of as little consequence too for 
how soon was that broken whi^ the 
Atiienlans had made with the Lacedm 
monlans. 
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manner "of this transaction, but the effect was very gieat, since it 
divided and embroiled almost all Peloponnesus, in one day lifted 
so many arms against the Lacedjemonians at Mantinea, and removed 
to so great a distance from Athens the scene of war, by which the 
LacedjEmonians,if victorious, could gam no greatadvantage, whereas 
a miscarriage would have risked the very being of their state 
Soon after this battle at Mantinea,^ the principal officers® of the 
- Argive army attempted to abohsh the popular government in Argos, 
and to'take the administration into their own hands The Lacedae- 
monians' espoused the design, and assisted them to carry it into 
execution But the people took up arms again, and defeated their 
new masters, and Alcibiades coming to their aid, made the victory 
more complete At the same time he persuaded them to extend 
tiieir walls down to the sea, that they might always be in a condition 
to receive succours from the Athenians From Athens he sent 
them carpenters and masons, exerting himself greatly on this occa- 
sion, which tended to increase his personal interest and power, as 
well as that of his country He advised the people of Patrse too, 
to join their city to the sea by long walls And somebody observ- 
ing to the Patrensians, " That the Athenians would one day swallow 
them up f “ Possibly it may be so,” said Alcibiades, “ but they will 
begin with the feet, and do it by little and little, whereas the Lace- 
dsemonians will begin with the head, and do it all at once” He 
exhorted the Athenians to assert the empire of the land as well as 
of the sea, and was everputtmg the young warriors in mind to 
shew by their deeds that they remembered the oath they had taken 
, in the temple of Agraulos ® The oath is, that they will consider 
wheat, barley, vim, and olives, as the bounds of Attica, by which it 
IS insinuated, that they should endeavour to possess themselves of all 
lands that are cultivated and jruitful 
But these, his great abilities m politics, his eloquence, his reach 
of genius, and keenness of apprehension, were tarnished by his luxu- 
rious living, his drinking, and debauches , Ins effeminacy of dress, 
and his insolent profusion He were a purple robe with a long 
tiain, when he appeared m public He caused the planks of hts 
galley to be fut away that he might he the softer, his bed not being 
placed upon the boards but hanging upon girths And in the wars 
he bore a shield of gold, which had none of tlie usual ensigns^ of 


1 Tlwt bvttlo was fought nearly threo 
years after the conclusion of the treaty 
with Algos 

s Those oiliccrs availed themselves of 
tlie constcniatloB tlic people of Aigos were 
in after the loss of the battle , and tho 
LnCLdoimonlans gladly suuported them, 
from \ persuasion tint if the poxmlar go- 
vernment were abolished, and an arlsto- 
crxci ^kc that of Sparta) set up in Argos, 
the} should soon he masters there 
3 Agraulos, one of the dauehtors of 
CccTops, liad dciotcd herself to death for 
tho benefit of her countn , it lias been 
supposed, thcretOTc that Uie oath whivh 


tho young Athenians took, bound them 
to do something of that nature, if need 
should require, though, as giicn I7 Plu- 
tarch, it implies only an unjust resolution 
to extend the Athenian dominions to all 
lands that were worth seizing Demos- 
thenes mentions tho oath In his oration 
Dtfals legal but docs not ox}>lain It. 

s Both cities and private persons bad, 
of old, tbclr ensigns, devices, or arms 
Those of the Athenians were commonly 
hliucrva, the owl, or the olive ‘ None 
bntpcoidi of figure were allowed to bear 
any donees, nor cicn taej, until tliey 
bad performed some action to dcservt 
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his country, but in tbeir stead a Cupid beanng a thunderbolt Tlie 
great men of Athens saw his behaviour with uneasiness and indig- 
nation, and even dreaded the consequence They regarded his 
foreign manners, his profusion, and contempt of the lavs, as so 
many means to make himself absolute And Aristophanes well 
eiqircsses how the bulk of the people were disposed towards him 

Tliey lore, they hate, hut cannot lire vrithont him. 

And again he satirizes him still more severely by the following 
allusion — 

Nnise not a llon*a whelp rritliln your walls, 

But It he Is brought up there, soothe the brute 

The truth is, his prodigious hberality, the games be exhibited, 
and the other extraordinary instances of his munificence to the 
people, the glory of his ancestors, the beauty of his person^ and the 
force of his eloquence, together with his heroic strength, his valour, 
and experience in war, so gained upon the Athenians, that they 
connived at his errors, and spoke of them with all imaginable ten- 
derness, calling them sallies of youth and good-humoured frolics 
Such were his confining Agatharcus the painter, > until he had painted 
his house, and then dismissing him vnth a handsome present , his 
giving a box on the ear to Taureus, who exhibited games in opposi- 
' tionto him, and vied with him for the preference, and his taking 
one of the captive Mehan women for his mistress, and bringing up a 
child he haa by her These were %vhat they called his good- 
humoured frolics But surelv we cannot bestow that appellation 
upon the slaughtering of all the males in the island of Melos,® who 
had arrived at years of puberty, which was, in consequence of a de- 
cree that he promoted Again, when Anstophon had painted the 
courtezan Nemea with Alcibiades in her arms, many of the people 
eagerly crowded to see it, but such of the Athenians as were more 
advanced in j ears were much displeased, and considered these as 
sights fit only for a tyrant’s court, and as insults on the laws of 
Athens Nor was it ill observed by Archestratus, “ that Greece 
could not bear another Alcibiades” When Ttmon, famed for hts 
misanthropy^ saw Alcibiades after having gained his point, con- 
ducted home with great honour from the place of assembly, he did 
not shun him as he did other men, but w’ent up to him, and shaking 
him by the hand, thus addressed him, " Go on, my brave boy, and 
prosper , for your prosperity w ill bring on the nun of all this crowd " 


tbcm. In tlie mean time tbeir sblclds 
were plain wbltc Alcibiedes, in his 
ice, referred to the bcanty of Ills person 
and bis martial prowess “Kollos, too, 
were used ' Capanens, for instance, bore 
a naked roan s\Ith a torch in ids liand, 
tile motto this, 7 wVl bam Hu etly See 
more in ^i^jlnss trascd> of tbeSeten 
Claefs 

1 Tills painter bid been familiar with 
Alcibiades s mistress 
s Tlie isle of Sfeios, one of the Cyclod-s 


Md a colony of Lacediemon, wos at- 
tempted by Alcibiades, Oic last jear ol 
the nineteenth 01}mplad, and taken the 
^r foUoMln; Tbncydldcs, who has 
Bjrcn i« an acconnt of this slaughter of 
the Slelians, makes no mention of tlie dc 
croe Probably he was willing to have 
the carnage thought the effect of a sudden 
transDort in the soldiery, and not of a 
itucl and cool rcsolntion of the people of 
Athens 
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This occasioned several reflections , some laughed, some railed, and 
others were extremely moved at the saying So various were the 
judgments formed of Alcibiades by reason of the inconsistency of 
his character 

In the time of Pericles, the Athenians had a desire after Sicily, 
and when he had paid the last debt to nature, they attempted it , 
frequently, under pretence of succouring their allies, sending aids of 
men and money to such of the Sicilians as were attacked by the 
Syracusans This was a step to greater armaments But Alci- 
biades inflamed this desire to an irresistible degree, ard persuaded 
them not to attenmt the island in part, and by little and little, but 
to send a powerftd fleet entirely to subdue it He inspired the 
people mth hopes of great things, and indulged himself in expecta- 
tions still more lofty , for he did not, like tlie rest, consider Sicily 
as the end of liis wishes, but rather as an introduction to the mighty 
expeditions he had conceived And while Nicias was dissuading 
the people from the siege of SjTacuse as a business too difficult to 
succeed in, Alcibiades was dreaming of Carthage and of Libya , and 
after these were gained, had designed to grasp Italy and Pdopon- 
nesus, regarding Sicily as httle more than a magaane for provi- 
sions and warlike stores 

The young men immediately entered into his schemes, and hstened 
with great attention to those who, under the sanction of age, related 
wonders concerning the intended expeditions, so that many of them 
sat whole days m the places of exercise, drawmg m the dust tlie 
figure of the island and plans of Libya and Carthage However, 
we are informed that Socrates the philosopher, and Meton the astro- 
loger, were far from expecting that these wars would turn to the 
advantage of Athens the former, it should seem, influenced bj 
some prophetic notices with which he was favoured by the genius 
who attended him, and the latter either by reasonings which led him 
to fear what was to come, or else by knowledge w’lth which his art 
supplied him Be that as it may, Meton feigned himself mad, and 
taking a flaming torch, attempted to set his house on fire Others 
say, that he made use of no such pretence, but burned down his 
house in the night, and in the morning went and begged of the 
people to excuse his son from that campaign, that he might be a 
comfort to him under his misfortune By this artifice he imposed 
upon them, and gamed his point 

Nicias was appointed one of the generals much against his inch- 


1 Fcricles, b} Ills iirndcDco and iranio- 
rity, bad TesUained this cxtra^aga&t 
a'->bition of the Athcniatis. He died the 
hst year of the eighty scTcntb Olympiad, 
ia the third jear of tlic Fcloponneslan 
w or Tiv o ) cars after tbfs, the AUicnians 
sent some ships to nhcgi\iin,\i Inch were 
to go from thcoco to the succour of the 
Leontincs, who were attached the 
Syracusans Tlie year following tlicy 
scut « still greater number, and two 
years after that, tbc) fitted out another 


fiect of a greater force thaa the former, 
but the ^cilions haying pnt an end to 
their diibious, and by the atlrice of Hcr- 
moerates (whose speech Thucydides, in 
lus fourth book, giics us at large,) hanng 
sent back Uic fleet, the Atiienians were 
so enraged at thcirgcncrils for not hat mg 
coiKjucred Sicili . that they banished twe 
(» them Pythodoms and Sophocles, and 
laid a heavy fine upon Enomedon So 
lofatnatcd were they by tlielr pro'iicrity, 
Itstt they imagined thcmsclres irre«ismilek 
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nation, for he would have declined the command if it had been only ' 
on account of his having such a colleague The Athenians, how- 
ever, thought the war would be better conducted if they did not 
give free scope to the impetuosity of Alcibiades, but tempered his 
boldness with the prudence of Nicias For as to the third general, 
Lamachus, though well advanced m years, he did not seem to come 
at all short of Alcibiades m heat and rashness 

When they came to deliberate about the number of the troops', 
and the necessarj' preparations for the armament, Niaas again op- 
posed their measures, and endeavoured to prevent the war But 
Alcibiades replying to his arguments, and carrying all before him, 
the orator, DemosUienes, proposed a decree, that the generals should 
have the absolute direction of the war, and of all the preparations 
for iL When the people had given their assent, and everythmg was 
got ready for setting sail, unlucky omens occurred, even on a festival 
that was celebrated at that tune It was the feast of Adorns the 
women walked m procession widi images, which represented the 
dead carried out to burial, acting tlie lamentations, and singing the 
mournful dirges usual on such occasions 

Add to this the mutilating and disfigunng of almost all die statues 
of Mercury,® which happened in one night, a circumstance which 
alarmed even those who had long despised things of that nature 
It was imputed to the Corinthians, of whom die Sjuacusans were a 
colony, and they were supposed to have done it, m hopes that such 
a prodigy might induce the Athenians to desist from the war But 
the people paid little regard to this insinuation, or to the discouises 
of those who said that there was no manner of ill presage in what 
had happened, and that it was nothing but die wild frolic of a parcel 
of young fellows, flushed with wane, and bent on some extrava-' 
gance Indignation and fear made them take this event not only 
for a bad omen, but for the consequence of a plot which amied 
at great matters, and therefore both senate and people assembled 
several times within a few days, and very stnctly examined every 
suspicious circumstance 

In the meantime the demagogue Androcles produced some Adic- 
nian slaves, and certain sojourners, who accused Alcibiades and his 
friends of defacing some other statues, and of mimicking the sacred 
mystenes in one of their drunken revels , on w’liich occasion, they 
said, one Theodorus represented the herald, Polvtion the torch- 
bearer, and Alcibiades the high priest , Ins other companions 
attending as persons initiated, and therefore called Mystm Such 


1 On the feist of Adonis all the cities 
put themsehes In mourning', coiiins were 
exposed at evciy door, the statues of 
Venus and Adonis were borne in pro 
cession, ivith certain vessels filled with 
birth, In which they had raised com, 
herbs, and lettuce, and these vessels were 
called the gardens 0 / Adonis After the 
ceremonr was over, the gardens were 
thrown into the sea or some riser TliU 


festival was celebrated tlironghout all 
Greece and Egi-pt, and among the Jews 
too, when they degentrated into idolatry, 
as we kam from tsAiet x 14 "Ana 
behold tliire sat xromen vxepmgforTunu 
nux, that IS Adonis 

s The Atlicnlans bid statues of Mer 
cnri' at the doors of their houses mide of 
stones of a cubical form. 
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was tlic import of the deposition of Tlicssalus, the son of Cimon, 
who accused Alcibiadcs of impiety towards the goddesses Ceres 
and Proserpine, The people being much provoked at Alcibiades^ 
and Androdcs, his bitterest enemy, exasperating them still more, 
at first he was somewhat disconcerted ; but when hcpcrcencd that 
the seamen and soldiers too, intended for the Sicilian expedition, 
-were on his side, and heartl a body of Argi\ cs and Mantincans, con- 
sisting of Jooomcn, declare thatthc> were willing to cross the seas, 
and to run the nsk of a foreign war for the sake of Alcibiades, but 
that if an) injurj were done to him, they would immediately march 
home again then he recotcred his spirits, and appeared to defend 
himself It was now his enemies’ turn to be discouraged, and to 
fear that tlie people, on account of the need the) had of him, would 
be fa\ curable in their sentence To ob\iatc this inconvenience, 
they persuaded certain orators, who were not reputed to be his 
enemies, but hated him ns heartily as the most professed ones, to 
move It to llic people, “ That it was extremely absurd, that a general 
who was invested with a discretionary' power, and a very important 
command, when the troops were collected, and the allies all ready 
to sail, should lose time, while they were cas/itiq- lots for judges^ 
and fMtng the glasses tvith water, to mtasure out the tttre of Iiis 
defence In the name of the gods let him sail, and wlien the war is 
concluded, be accountable to the laws, which wall still be the same.” 

Alcibiadcs easily saw ilieir malicious drift, in wanting to put off 
the trial, and observed, “That it would be an intolerable hardship 
to leave such accusations and calumnies behind him, and be sent 
out with so important a commission, while he was in suspense as to 
his own fate That he ought to suffer death, if he could not clear 
himself of tlie charge , but if he could prove his innocence, justice 
required that he should be set free from all fear of false accusers, 
before they sent him against their enemies ” But he could not obtain 
ihnt fav our He was indeed ordered to set sail,* w hich he accordingly 
did, together with his colleagues, having nearly 140 galleys in his 
company, 5,100 heavy, armed soldiers, and about 1,300 archers, 
shngers, and others light-anncd , with suitable provisions and stores 

Arriving on tlie coast of Italy, he landed at Rhcgium There he " 
gave Ins opinion as to the manner m which the war should be con 
ducted, and vvds opposed by Nicias , but as Lamachus agreed with 
him, he sailed to Sicily, and made himself master of Catana This 
w.is all he performed, being soon sent for by the Athenians to take 
his trial At first there was nothing against him but slight sus- 
picions, and the depositions of slaves and persons who sojourned m 
Athens But Ins enemies took advantage of his absence, to bring 
new matter of impeachment, adding to the mutilaung of Uie statues, 
Ins sacrilegious behaviour with respect to the mysteries, and alleging 
that both these crimes flowed from the same source,® a consmracy to 

iThe second year of tlie eighty first Into i» conspirncy to betraj thcdtytotbe 
Ulnnplail and scrcntcenth of the Pclo I.aced'emonlans, and that ho had per- 
ponnesian war snnded the ATgivea to undertahe soino. 

e They gave ont, that he had entered thing to their prejudice 

16 
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change the government All that were accused of being any ways 
concerned m it they committed to prison unheard, and they lepented 
exceedingly that they had not immediately brought Alcibiades tcf 
his tnal, and got him condemned upon so heavy a charge While 
this fury lasted, every relation, every friend and acquaintance of his, 
was very severely dealt with by the people 
Thucydides has omitted the names of the accusers, but others 
mention Dioclides and Teucer So Phiymichus, the comic poet, 

Good Hgiuies, pray, bcirara a fall, nor break 
Tliy marble nose, lest some false Dioclides 
Once more bis shafts in fatal poison drench 

Mnita — mil Ifor e cr again shall that informer, 

Teucer, that faithless stranger, boast from me Bctnirds for perjnry 

Indeed, no clear or strong evidence was given by the informers 
One of tiiem being asked how he could distinguish the feces of 
those who disfigured the statues, answered, that he discerned them 
by the light of the moon, which was a pkin falsity, for it ^vas done 
at the time of the moon’s change All persons of understanding 
exclaimed against such baseness , but this detection did not in the 
least pacify the people , they went on with the same rage and vio-’ 
lence with which they had begun, taking informations, and com- 
mitting all to prison whose names were given in 
Among those that wei;e tlien imprisoned, in order to their tnal, 
was the orator Andocides, whom Hellanicus the histonan reckons 
among the descendants of Ulysses He was thought to be no friend 
to a popular government, but a favourer of oligarchy "WTiat con- 
tributed not a little to his being suspected of having some concern 
m defacing the Hermee, was, that the great statue of Mercury^ which 
was placed near Ins house, being consecrated to that god by the 
tnbe called the AZgeis, was almost the only one among the most 
remarkable, which w as left entire Therefore, to this day it is called 
the Hermes of Andocides, and that title universally prevails, though 
die inscription does not agree with it 
It happened that among those who were imprisoned on the same 
account, Andocides contracted an acquaintance and friendship with 
one Timffius, a man not equal m rank to himself, but of uncommon 
parts, and a daring spirit He adv ised Andocides to accuse himself 
and a few more , because the decree promised impunity to any one 
that would confess and inform, whereas the event of the tnal was 
uncertain to all, and much to be dreaded by such of them as vvere 

E ersons of distinction He represented that it was better to save 
is life by a falsity, than to suffei an infamous death as one really 
guilty of the crime , and that wuh respect to the public, it would be 
an advantage to give up a few persons of dubious character, in 
order to rescue many good men from an enraged populace 
Andocides was prev ailed upon by these arguments of Timanis , 
and informing against himself and some others, enjoyed the impunitj 
promised by the decree , but all the rest whom he named were 
capitalh punished, except a few that fled Nay, to procure the 
greater credit to his depositions, he accused even his own servants 
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However, the fury of the people was not so satisfied, but turning 
from the persons who had disfigured the Henna, as if it had reposed . 
a while only to recover its strength, it fell totally upon Alcibiades 
At last they sent the Salaminian gidley to fetch him, artfully enough 
ordenng their officer not to use ^ lolence, or to lay hold of his person, 
but to bcha\e to him with cmlity, and to acquaint him ivith the 
people’s orders Uiat he should go and take his tnal, and clear him- 
self before them For they were apprehensive of some tumult and 
inutin> in the army, now it w'as in an enemy’s country, which 
Alcibiades, had he been so disposed, might have raised wath all tlie 
ease m the w’orld Indeed, the soldiers evpressed great uneasmess 
at his leaving them, and expected that the war would be spun out 
to a great length by the dilatory counsels of Nicias, when the spur 
was taken aw a}' Lamachus, indeed, w’as bold and brave, but he 
was wanting both in dignity and weight, by reason of his poverty 

Alcibiades immediately embarked,* the consequence of which w’as, 
that the Athenians could not take Messina There were persons in 
the town ready to betray it, whom Alcibiades perfectly mew’, and 
as he apprised some that were friends to the Syracusans of their 
intention, tlie affair miscamcd 

As soon as he arrived at Thuni, he went on shore, and concealing 
himself there, eluded the search that was made after him , but some 
person knoiving him, and saying, “Will not you, then, trust your 
countiy ?" he answered, “As to anything else I will trust her , but 
wnth my life 1 would not tnist even my mother, lest she should mis- 
take a black bean for a white one ” Aftenvards being told that the 
republic had condemned him to die, he said, " But I w’lll make them 
find that I am alive ” 

The information against him ran thus “ Thessalus, the son of 
Cimon, of the ward of Lacias, accuseth Alcibiades, the son of 
Clinias, of the ward of Scamboms, of sacrilegiously offending the 
goddesses Ceres and Proserpine, by counterfeiting their mystenes, 
and shewing them to his companions m his own house Wearing 
such a robe as the high-priest does while he shews the holy things, 
he called himself high-priest, as he did Polytion torch-bearer, and 
1 hcodorus, of the ward of Phygea, herald and the rest of his com- 
panions he called persons tmttaied^ and btethren of the secsetj 
herein acting contrary to the rules and ceremonies established by 
the Eumolpidie,* the heralds and pnests at Eleusis ” As he did not 
appear, they condemned him, confiscated his goods, and ordered all 
the pnests and pnestesses to denounce an execration against him 
which W’as denounced accordingly by all but Theno, the daughter of 


1 He pradentir cmbATked tu a rcssel el 
tits OTm and not in the Salaminian galler 

2 1110 Jlwtor, or persons initiated, wore 
to remain a year nndcr probation, daring 
Trhich time thei were to go no further 
than the vestihale of the temple, after 
that term was expired thev were called 
tpopfer and admitted to all the mystenes. 


except sneh as were icserrcd for the priests 
only 

3 Enmolpns was tl'o first that settled 
these mysteries of Ceres, for wludi reason 
his descendmtshad the care of them after 
ium , and when Ids line failed, Uiose who 
sncceeded in the fnnctlon were, notwlth 
standing, called Eumolpfdi» 
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Menon, priestess of the temple of Agraulos, who excused herself, 
allegmg, that she was a priestess forpi'ayer, not for execration 
While these decrees and sentences were passing against Alcibiades, 
he was at Argos, having quitted Thuni, which no longer afforded 
him a safe asylum, to come into Peloponnesus Still dreading his 
enemies, and giving up all hopes of being restored to his country, 
he sent to Sparta to desire permission to live there, under the pro- 
tection of the public faith, promising to serve that state more 
effectually, now he was their friend, than he had annoyed them, 
whilst their enemy The Spartans granting him a safe conduct, and 
expressing tiheir readmess to receive him, he went thither with 
pleasure One thing he soon effected, winch was to procure 
succours for SjTacuse without farther hesitation or delay, having 
peisuadcd them to send Gylippus thither, to take upon him^ the 
diicction of the war, and to crush the Athenian power m Sfcily 
Another thing which he persuaded them to, was to declare irar 
against the Athenians, and to begin its operations on the continent , 
and the third, which was the most important of all, was to get 
Deccelea fortified, for this being in the neighbourhood of Athens, was 
pi oductive of great mischief to that commonwealth ^ 

These measures procured Alcibiades the public approbation of 
Sparta, and he was no less admired for his manner of living in 
private By conforming to their diet and otlier austerities, he 
charmed and captivated the people When they saw him close 
shaved, bathing m cold water, feeding on their coarse bread, or 
eating their black broth, they could hardly believe that such a man 
had ever kept a cook in his house, seen a perfumer, or w'orn a robe 
of Milesian purple It seems that amongst his other qualifications 
he had the very extraordinaiyartof engaging the affections of those 
with whom he conversed, by imitating and adopting their customs 
and way of living Nay, he turned himself into all manner of forms 
with more ease than the cameleon changes his colour It is not, 
we are told, in that animal’s power to assume a white, but Alci- 
biades could adapt himself either to good or bad, and did not find 
anything which he attempted impracticable Thus at Sparta he was 
all for exercise, frugal in his diet, and severe in his manners In 
Asia he ivas as much for mirth and pleasure, luxury and ease In 
Thrace, again, riding and dnnkmg w'ere his favourite amusements , 
and in the palace of Tissaphemes, the Persian grandee, he outvied 
the Persians themselves in pomp and splendour Not that he could 
with so much ease change nis real manners, or approve m his heart 


1 Agis, king of Sparta, at tbo head of a 
Terr numerous army of Laccdtomonlans, 
Corinthians, and other nations of Pelo- 
ponnesus, inraded Attica, and, according 
to the adneo rrhich Alcibiades had given, 
seised and fortl&ed Deccelea, which stood 
at an equal distance from Athena and the 
frontlcn of Doeotin, and by means of 
which the Athenians -were now deprived 
oltheproUta of the rtjier mines of the 


rents of their lands, and of the succours 
of their neighbours But the greatest 
misfortune which happened to the Athe 
mans, from the bc^nnlng of this war to 
this time, was that which befell them this 
year in Sicily, where they not only lost 
the conquest they aimed at together with 
the reputation they had so long mam 
tained, but their Sect, their army, and 
their generals. 
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the form ■tshich he assttmed ; but because he knew that his nati\ c 
manners would be unacceptable to those whom he happened to be 
watbj he immediately conformed to the Wes's and fashions of what- 
ever phec he came to Wien he w-os at Laccdscmon, if you re- 
garded onlj his outside, jouwouldsaj as the proverb docs — T/tis ts 
f/'e sail of xVcluUcs, but Achilles htmst If, this man has surcl) 
been brought up under the eje of Lscui^us , but then if }ou looked 
more nearly into his disposition and his actions, >ou would exclaim 
witli Elcctra m the poem, 7 he same'uieak womaK sltll For while 

king Agis was cmplo}cd m a distant C'qicdition, he corrupted his 
wife nm-ca so cffecluallj, that she was with child b\ him, and did 
not pretend to deny it; and when shewas delivered ofa son, though 
in public she called him Lcotychulas, jet in her own house she 
whispered to her female friends and to her sen ants, that his tnic 
name was Alcibiadcs. To such a degree was the woman trans- 
ported bj her passion And Alcibiadcs himself, indulging his \ cm 
of mirth, used to s-ij, “ His motive was not to injure the king, or to 
satisfy his appetite, but that his offspring might one day sit on the 
throne of l^cedmmon" Agis h'ld information of these matters 
from several hands, and he was the more ready to give credit to 
them, because thej agreed with the time. Terrified with an earth- 
quake, he had qmttcd lus wife's chamber, to which he returned not 
for the next ten months , at the end of which Lcotyhidas being born, 
he declared the child was not his, and for this reason he was nevci 
suffered to inherit the crown of Sparta 
After tlic miscarriage of the Athenians m Sicily, the people ol 
Chios, of Lesbos, and Cj-zicum, sent to treat w ith the Spartans 
about quitting the interests of Athens, and putting tliemselvcs 
under the protection of Sparta The Bccouans, on this occasion, 
sohated for I csbians, and Pliarnabazus for tlie people of Cj-zicum , 
but at the persuasion of Alcibiadcs^ succours were sent to those of 
Chios before all others. He likewise passed over into Ionia, and 
prevailed with almost all that country to revolt, and attending the 
Laccdaimoman generals in the execution of most of their commis- 
sions, he did great prejudice to the Athenians 
But Agis, who was .ilrcadj his enemy on account of the injury 
done to his bed, could not endure his glory and prosperity , for 
most of the present successes were ascribed to Alcibiadcs The 
great and the ambitious among the Spartans were indeed, in gcncial, 
touched with envy , and had influence enough with the civil magis- 
trates, to procure orders to be sent to their friends m Ionia 
to kill him But timely foreseeing his danger, and cautioned 
by his fears, in every step he took he still served the Lacedaemon- 
ians, taking care all the while not to put himself m their power 
Instead of that, he sought die protection of Tissaphemes, one of 
the grandees of Persia, or lieutenants of the king With this 


1 HiU i» iipoV.cn of Ilcrniloae, In the bcautr, when vlvanced In yeais, that she 
Orestes of Kuriphtes, upon her il'scov crlnp h&d w Iilo she } onus 

the same vanit? and soUcllndc ahont her 
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Persian he soon attained the highest credit and authority for hun- 
plf a -very subtle and insmceie man, he admired the art and 
keenness of Alcibiades Indeed, by the elegance of his conversa- 
tion and the charms of his politeness, every man was gamed , all 
hearts were touched Even those that feared and envied him, 
were not insensible to pleasure m his company , and while they 
enjoyed it, their resentment was disarmed Tissaphemes, m all 
other cases, savage in his temper, and the bitterest enemy tliat 
Greece experienced among tlie Persians, gave himself up, notivith- 
standing, to the flatteries of Alcibiades, insomuch that he even vied 
with and exceeded him in address For all his gardens, that uhich 
excelled in beauty, which was remarkable for the salubrity of its 
streams and the freshness of its meadows, which was set off with 
pavilions royally adorned, and retirements finished in the most 
elegant taste, he distinguished by the name of ALCIBIADES , and 
o*'® continued to give it that appellation 
Rejecting, therefore, the interests of Lacedzemon, and feanng 
that people as treacherous to him, he represented them and their 
^ disadvantageous light, to Tissaphemes He ad- 
vised him not to assist them effectually, nor absolutely to rum the 
Athenians, but to send his subsidies to Sparta with a sparing hand 
that so the hvo powers might insensibly weaken and consume each 

subjected to the king Tissap- 
counsels, and it was evident to all the 
greatest admiration and esteem , 
equaUy considerable with the Greek of both 
parties t he Athenians repented of the sentence they had passed 
upon him, because they had suffered for it since and Alcibiades 

concern, lest, if their re- 

mnnior. should fall into the hands of tlie Lacedm- 

monians, who hated him. 

time, the whole strength of the Athenians lay at Samos 
fmvnB sent out from thence, they recoiered some of the 

at and others they kept to then duty , and 

enemies measure able to make head against their 

fleet of t en Tissaphemes, and die Phoenician 

asrainst siirh to be coming against them , for 

ASadir^nnrS^^® they could not hope to d^end themsehes 
onnciDil Athenianc^ pnvately sent a messenger to ihe 

Srocure thlS ^amos, to give them hopes that he would 

hSf to Z 1?^ Tissaphemes not to recommend 
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fvcr, and that therefore, bj Ins imcctncs agamst the people, he 
wanted only to insinuate himself into the good graces of the 
nohihty. Upon these reasons proceeded the opposition of Phry- 
mchtis • but seeing his opinion disregarded, and that Alcibiadcs 
must certamK become his enemy, he ga\c secret intelligence to 
Aslj ochtjs, the encm\-'s admiral, of the double part which Alcibiadcs 
'rcicd, ad\ising him to beware of his designs, and to secure his 

C erson Blit he knew not that while he was betraying, he was 
imsclf betrayed For Astyochus, wanting to make his court to 
Tissiplicmes,’ informed Alcibiadcs of the affair, who, he knew, had 
the car of tint grandee 

Alcibiadcs immediately sent proper persons to Samos witli an 
accusation against Pliryiiichus ; who, seeing no other resource, as 
everybody was against him, and expressed great indignation at his 
behaviour, attempted to cure one evil with another and a greater 
For he sent to Astyocluis to complain of his revealing his secret, 
and to offer to deliver up to him the whole Athenian fleet and 
army This treason of Phrynichus, however, did no injury to the 
Athenians, because it was again betraved by AstyTochus, for he 
laid the whole matter before Alcibiadcs PliryTiichiis had the 
•^agaaty to foresee, and expect another accusation from Alcibiadcs, 
and, to be beforehand with him, he himself forewarned the 
Atlicmans, that the enemy would endeavour to surprise them and 
therefore desired them to be upon their guard, to keep on board 
their ships, and to fortify their camp. 

\\lulc the Athenians were doing this, letters came fiom Alu- 
blades again, advising them to beware of Phrynichus, who luid 
undertaken to betray their fleet to the cncniv , but they gav c no 
credit to these despatches, supposing that Alcibiadcs, who per* 
fcctly knew die preparations and intentions of the enemy, abused 
that knowledge to the raising of such a calumny agamst Phry- 
nichus Yet afterwards, when P'nyTiichus was stabbed in full 
assembly by one of Hermon’s soldiers who kept guard that day, 
the Athenians, taking cognirancc of the matter, after his deaths, 
condemned Phrynichus as guilty of treason, and ordered Hermon 
and Ills partv to be crowned for despatching a traitor 
The friend of Alcibiadcs who now had a supenor interest at Samos, 
sent Pysandcr to Athens, to change the form of government, by 
encouraging the nobility to assume it, and to depnv c the people of 
their power and privileges, as the condition upon which Alcibiadcs 
would procure them the friendship and alliance of Tissaplicnics 
This was the colour of the pretence made use of by those who 
wanted to introduce an oligarchy But when that body which 
were called Ihe 5000, but m fact were only 400* had got tlie power 
into their hands, they paid but little attention to Alcibiadcs, and 


1 It ^8 at Tint proposed, ttiat onl) the Pysander and his associates found the 
drees of the people should lose their strea^h of their party, the} carried it 

authority, vrhich'vras to hevistcd In iiOOGot that the old form of government should 

the most wealthy vrho ware for the futu-o be dissolved, and tliatUvcI’n/hines should 

to be reputed tlie wopN Rut n lien be elected that these five should dioost 
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earned on tlie war but slowly partly distrusting the citizens^ who 
did not yet relish the new form of government, and partly hoping 
that the Lacedasmonians, who were always inclined to favour an 
oligarch}, would not press them tvith their usual vigour 
Such of the commonalty as were at home were silent through 
fear, though much against their will , for a number of those who 
had openly opposed the 400 were put to death But, when they 
that were at Samos were informed of the affair, they were highly 
incensed at it, and inclined immediately to set sail for Pyraeus In 
the first place, however, tliey sent for Alcibiades, and having 
appointed him their general, ordered him to lead them against 
the tyrants, and demolish both them and their pow'er On such 
an occasion, almost any other man, suddenly exalted by the fa\our 
of the multitude, would have thought he must have complied with 
all their humours, and not have contradicted those in anything, 
who, from a fugitive and a banished man, had raised him to be 
commander-in-chief of such a fleet and army But he behaved as 
became a great general, and prevented their plunging into error 
through the violence of their rage This care of his evidently was 
the saving of the commonwealth For if they had sailed home, as 
they promised, the enemy would have seized on Ionia immediately, 
and have gained the Hellespont and the islands without striking a 
stroke , while the Athenians would have been engaged in a civil 
war, of which Athens itself would have been the seat All this w'as 
prevented chiefly by Alcibiades, who not onlytned what aiguments 
w'ould do with the army in general, and informed them of their 
danger, but applied to them one by one, using entreaties to some 
and force to others , in which he was assisted by the loud harangues 
of Thrasybulus of the ward of Stira, who attended him through the 
whole, and had the strongest voice of any man among the Athenians 
Another great service performed by Alcibiades, was, his under- 
taking that the Phoenician fleet, which the Lacedsemonians ex- 
pected from the king of Persia, should either join the Athenians, or 
at least not act on the enemy’s side In consequence of tins pro- 
mise, he set out as expeditiously as possible, anfl prevailed upon 
Tissaphemes not to forward the ships, which were already come as 
far as Aspendus, out to disappoint and deceive tlie Lacedaimonians 
Nevertheless, both sides, and particularly tlie LacedcEmonians, 
accused Alcibiades of hindering that fleet from coming to their aid , 
for they supposed he had instructed the Persians to leave the 
Greeks to destroy each other And, indeed, it was obvious enough, 
that such a force added to either side, would entirely have deprived 
the other of the dominion of the sea 
After this the 400 were soon quashed,^ the friends of Alcibiades 


100 that each ol the 100 should choose 
three, that the 400 thus elected should 
Mcome a senate with supreme power, and 
should consult the 6000 only when and 
0“ wch matters as they thought fit. 

1 The same year that they were set uo 


which was the second of the ninct} second 
Olympiad Tire render must carefully 
distinguish tins faction of four hundred 
from the senate of four hundred cstab 
Ushod hy Solon, which these turned out, 
the tew months t’ c* were In pow, r 
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readily assisting those Avho were for a democracy And now the 
people in Uie city not only wished for hinij but commanded him 
to return ^ yet he thought it not best to return wuth empty hands, 
or without having effected something worthy of note, but instead of 
being indebted to the compassion and favour of the multitude, to 
distinguish his appearance^by his merit Parting, therefore, from 
Samos with a few ships, he cruised on the sea of Cnidus and about 
the isle of Coos, where he got intelligence that Mmdarus, the 
Spartan admiral, had sailed with his whole fleet towards the 
Hellespont, to find out the Athenians This made him hasten to 
tlie assistance of the latter , and fortunately enough he arrived with 
his 18 ships at the very juncture of time, when the two fleets, hav- 
ing engaged near Abydos, continued the fight from morning until 
night, one side having the advantage m the right wing, and the 
other on die left 

On the appearance of his squadron, both sides entertained a false 
opinion of Ae end of his coming , for the Spartans were encouraged 
and die Adieiuans struck with terror But he soon hoisted the 
Athenian flag on the admiral galley, and bore down directly upon 
the Peloponnesians, w'ho now had the advantage, and were urging 
the pursuit His vigorous impression put them to flight, and follow- 
ing tliem dose, he drove tliem ashore, destroying Aeir ships, and 
killing such of the men as endeavoured to save themselves by 
swimming . though Pliamabazus succoured them all he could from 
the shore, and with an armed force attempted to save their vessels 
The conclusion was, tliat the Athenians, having taken 30 of the 
enemy’s ships, and recovered their own, erected a trophy 

After tins glorious success, Alcibiades, ambitious to show himself 
as soon as possible to Tissaphemes, prepared presents and other 
proper acknowledgments for his friendship and hospitality, and then 
went to wait upon him with a princely tram But he was not wel- 
comed in the manner he expected, for Tissaphemes, who for some- 
time had been accused bj the Lacedeemonians, and w as apprehensive 
that the charge might reach the king’s ear, thought the coming of 
Alcibiades a very seasonable incident, and therefore put him under 
arrest, and confined him at Sardis, imagining that injurious pro- 
ceeding would be a means to clear himself 

Thirty days after, Alcibiades having b> some means or other ob- 
tained a horse, escaped from his keepers and fled to Clazomena? 
and by way of revenge, he pretended that Tissaphemes privately 
set him at liberty. From thence he passed to the place where the 
Athenians were stationed, and being informed that Mmdarus and 
Pharaabazus were together at Cyzicum, he showed the troops that 
It was necessary for them to fight both by sea and land — ^nay, even 
to fight with stone walls if tliat should be required, in order to come 
at their enemies, for if the victory were not complete and universal. 


1 Tliaqrdidcs docs Bol speak of tills action, for lie died this rear Xenophon, 
anlvat of Alcibiades but piobablr he did irho continned his hlstoir, mentions It. 

not live to hvve a clear account of this 
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they could come at no money Then he embarked the forces and 
sailed to Proconesus, where he ordered them to take the lighter 
vessels into the middle of the fleet, and to have a particular care 
that the enemy might not discover that he was coming against them 
A great and sudden rain which happened to fall at that time, to- 
geUier with dreadful thunder and darkness, was of great service m 
covenng his operations For not only the enemy were ignorant of 
Ais design, but the very Athenians whom he had ordered m great 
haste on board, did not presently perceive that he was under sail 
Soon after the weather cleared up, and the Peloponnesian ships 
were seen nding at anchor m the road of Cyzicum Lest, therefore, 
the enemy should be alarmed at the largeness of his fleet, and save 
themselves by getting on shore, he directed many of the officers to 
slacken sail and keep out of sight, while he shewed himself with 40 
ships only, and challenged the Lacedaemonians to the combat The 
stratagem had its effect, for despising the small number of galleys 
which they saw, they immediately weighed anchor and engaged, 
but the rest of the Athenian ships coming up during the engage- 
ment, the Lacedaemonians were struck with terror and fled Upon 
that Alcibiades, with 20 of his best ships breaking through the 
midst of them, hastened to the shore, and having made a descent, 
pursued those that fled from the ships, and killed great numbers of 
them He likewise defeated Mindarus and Phamabazus, who 
came to their succour Mmdarus made a brave resistance and was 
slain, but Phamabazus saved himself by flight 
The Athenians remained masters of the Add and of the spoils, 
and took all the enemy’s ships Having also possessed themselves 
of Cyzicum, which was abandoned by Phamabazus, and deprived of 
the assistance of the Peloponnesians, who were almost all cut off, 
they not only secured the Hellespont, but entirely cleared the sea 
of the Lacedazmonians The letter also was intercepted, which, m 
the laconic style, was to give the Ephort an account of their mis- 
fortune “ Our glory is faded Mindams is slam Our soldiers 
are starving , and we know’ not what step to take ” 

On the other hand, Alcibiades’s men were so elated, and took so 
much upon them because they had always been victorious, that they 
would not vouchsafe even to mix with other troops that had been 
sometimes beaten It happened not long before, that Tliras}llus 
hav'ing miscarried in his attempt upon Ephesus, the Ephesians 
erected a trophy of brass in reproach of the Athenians* The 
soldiera of Alcibiades, therefore, upbraided those of Thrasyllus with 
this affair, magnifying themsehes and their general, and disdaining 
w join the others either in the place of exercise or in the camp 
but soon after, when Phamabazus with a strong body of horse and 
foot attacked the forces of Thrasyllus, who were ravaging the 


1 ^opWes before bad been of vood 
but the Ephesians erected this of brass 
w pen>ctuate thelnlomrof the Athenians 
and It tWs new and mortlfyins clr 


enmstmee with which the soldiers of 
Alcibiades reproached those of Thras} Uua 
Diobon. lib zilL 
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countrj about Ab^dos, Alcibiades marched to their assistance, 
routed tlie enemy, and together u ith Thrasjllus, pursued them until 
night Then lie admitted Tlirasyllus into his company, and \wth 
mutual cn ilities and satisfaction they returned to the camp Next 
daj he erected a trophy, and plundered the pronnce uhich ivas 
under Phamabazus without the least opposition Tlie pnest and 
priestess he made prisoners among the rest, but soon dismissed 
them wnthout ransom From thence he intended to proceed and 
lay siege- to Clialccdon, which had withdrawn its allegiance from 
the Athenians, and received a Lacedsemonian garrison and gover- 
nor, but being informed that the Chalcedonians had collected 
their cattle and com and sent it all to the Bithjnians, their 
fnends, he led his army to the frontier of the BithjTiians, and 
sent a herald before him to summon them to surrender it Tliey, 
dreading his resentment, gave up the booty, and entered into 
an alliance with him. 

Afterwards he returned to the siege of Chalcedon, and inclosed 
It with a wall which reached from sea to sea Phamabazus ad- 
vanced to raise the siege, and Hippocrates the governor, salhed out 
wTth Ills whole force to attack the Athenians But Alcibiades drew 
up his army so as to engage them both at once, and he defeated 
them both; Phamabazus betaking himself to flight, and Hippo- 
crates being killed, together with the greatest part of his troops 
This done, he sallied into the Hellespont to raise contributions 
m the towns upon the coast 

In this vo)age he took Scl>bna, but m the action unnecessarily 
exposed himself to great danger Tlie persons who promised to 
surrender the town to him, agreed to give him a signal at midnight 
with a lighted torch, but they were obliged to do it before the time 
for fear of some one that was m the secret who suddenly altered his 
mind The torch therefore being held up before the army was 
readj", Alcibiades took about 30 men with him and ran to the walls, 
havmg ordered the rest to follow as fast as possible. Tlie gate was 
opened to him, and 20 of the conspirators, lightl> armed, joining his 
small company, he advanced vnth great spirit, but soon perceiv ed 
the Selybnans with their weapons in tlieir hands, coming forward 
to attack him. As to stand and fight promised no sort of success , 
and he who to that hour had never been defeated, did not dioose 
to flv, he ordered a trumpet to command silence, and prodamation 
to be made that //tc Seljbrians should no/, under the pain of the 
Republic’s high displeasure, /ahe vp anns a^at 7 ist the Athenians 
Their inclination to the combat was then immediately damped, 
partly from a supposition that Uie whole Athenian army vras within 
the walls, and partly from tlie hopes thej* conceived of coming to 
honourable terins WTiilst thej were^talking together of this order, 
the Athenian army came up, and Alabiades nghtly conjecturing 
that the inclinations of the Selybnans were for peace, was afraid of 
givmg the Thracians an opportumtv to plunder the town Tliese 
last came down in great numbers to serve under him as volunteers 
from a particular attachment to his person; but on this occasion he 
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sent them all out of the town , and upon the submission of the Sely 
brians, he saved them from being pillaged, demanding only a sum 
of money and leaving a garrison m the place. 

Meantime the other generals who carried on the siege of Chal- 
cedon, came to an agreement with Phamabazus on these conditions 
— ^namely, that a sum of money should be paid them by Pharna- 
bazus , that the Chalcedonians should return to their allegiance to 
the republic of Athens , and that no injury should be done to the 
province of which Phamabazus was governor, who undertook that 
the Athenian ambassadors should be conducted safe to the king 
Upon the return of Alcibiades, Phamabazus desired that he too 
would swear to the performance of the articles, but Alcibiades in- 
sisted that Phamabazus should swear first When the treaty was 
reciprocally confirmed with an oath, Alcibiades went against Bj^an- 
tmm, which had revolted, and drew a line of circumvallation about 
the city While he was thus employed, Anaxilaus, Lycurgus, and 
some others secretly promised to deliver up the place on condition 
that he would keep it from being plundered Hereupon he caused 
It to be reported, that certain weighty and unexpected affairs called 
him back to Ionia, and m the day-time he set sail with his whole 
ffect , but returning at night, he himself disembarked with the land- 
forces, and posting them under the walls, he commanded them not' 
to make the least noise At the same time the ships made for the 
harbour, and tlie crews pressing m with loud shouts and great 
tumult, astonished the Byzantines, who expected no such matter 
Thus an opportunity was given to those within the walls who favoured 
the Athenians, to receive them in great security, while everybody’s 
attention was engaged upon the harbour and the ships 
The affair passed not, however, without blows For the Pelopon- 
nesians, Boeotians, and Megarensians who were at Byzantium, hav- 
ing driven the ships’ crews back to their vessels, and perceiving 
that the Athenian land-forces were got into the town, charged them 
too with great vigour The dispute was sharp and the shock great, 
but victory declared for Alcibiades and Theramenes The former 
of these generals commanded die right wing, and the latter die left 
About 300 of the enemy who survived, were taken prisoners Not 
one of the Byzantines, after the battle, was cither put to death or 
banished, for such were the temis on which the toivn ivas given up, 
that the citizens should be safe in their persons and their goods 
Hence it was, that when Anaxilaus was tried at Lacedremon for 
treason, he made a defence which reflected no disgrace upon his 
past behaviour , for he told them, “ That not being a Lacedasmonian 
but a Byzantine, and seeing, not Lacedaemon but Byzantium in 
danger, its communication with those that might have relieved it 
stopped , apd the Peloponnesians and Boeotians eating up the pro- 
visions that were left, while the Byzantines with their wives and 
families were starving, he had not betrayed the toivn to an enemy, 
but delivered it from calamity and war, herein imitating the 
worthiest men among the Lacedaemonians, who had no other rule of 
lustice and honour, but by all possible means to serve their country ” 
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The Lacedeemonians were so much pleased with his speech, that 
the) acquitted him and all that were concerned with him 
- Alcibtades by this time, desirous to see his native country, and 
still more desirous to be seen by his countrymen after so many 
glorious victories, set sail with the Athenian fleet, adorned with 
many shields and other spoils of the enemy , a great number of ships 
that he had taken making up the rear, and the flags of many more 
which he had destroyed being carried in tnumph, for all of them 
together were not fewer than tw o hundred But as to ivhat is added 
by Duns the Samian, who boasts of his being descended from Alci- 
biades, that the oars kept time to the flute of Chrysogonus, who 
had been victorious in the Pythian games, that Callipides the 
tragedian, attired in his buskins, magnificent robes, and other the- 
atrical ornaments, gave orders to those who laboured at the oars , 
and that the admiral galley entered the harbour with a purple sail, 
as if the w'hole had been a company who had proceeded from a 
debauch to such a frolic , these are particulars not mentioned cithci 
by Thcopompus, Ephonis, or Xenophon. Nor is it probable that 
at his return from exile, and after such misfortunes as he had 
suffered, he would insult the Athenians in that manner So far 
from It, that he approached the shore with some fear and caution , 
.nor did he venture to disembark until as he stood upon the deck, he 
saw his cousin Euryptolemus, with many otliers of his friends and 
relations coming to receive and invite him to land 
When he was landed, the multitude that came out to meet him, 
did not vouchsafe so much as to look upon the other generals, but 
crowding up to him, hailed him with shouts of joy, conducted him 
on the way, and such as could approach him crowmed him with 
garlands, while those who could not come up so close viewed him 
_ at a distance, and the old men pointed him out to the young Many 
* tears w'cre mixed with the public joy, and the memory of past mis- 
fortunes with the sense of tlieir piesent success For they con- 
cluded that they should not have miscarried in Sicily, or indeed 
have failed m any of their expectations, if they had left the direction 
of affairs and the command of the forces to Alcibiades , since now, 
having exerted himself in behalf of Athens, w’hen it had almost lost 
Its dominion of the sea, w-as hardly able to defend its own suburbs, 
and w'as moreover harassed with intestine broils, he had raised it 
from that low and ruinous condition, so as not only to restore its 
maritime power, but to render it victorious everywhere by land 
The act for recalling him from banishment had been passed at 
the motion of Critias, the son of CaUmschnis,^ as appears fiom his 
elegies, m which he puts Alcibiades in mind of his service . 

If you no more In liaptess cmlc monm, Tlie pnuse is mine 


1 This CriUns vras nnde to Plato's sending to Lysander, assured him, that 

mother, and the same tint he introduces Athens xronld never bo qnict, or Sparta 

in lus Dialogues Though nou the friend safe, until Alcibiades was destroy cd. 

of Alcibiades jet as the lust of power Cntias was aftcnvnrds slain hvThiasr. 

destroys all tics when one of the tldrty bolus, when he Aaivctcd Atliens from 

tyrants he became his bilttr enemy a‘»*l thattyrinm 
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The people presently meeting m full assembly, Alcibiades came 
m among them, and having in a pathetic manner bewailed his mis- 
fortunes, he very modestly complained of their treatment, ascribing 
all to his hard fortune and the influence of some envious' demon 
He then proceeded to discourse of the hopes and' designs of their 
enemies, against whom he used his utmost endeavours to animate 
them And they were so much pleased with his harangue that they 
crowned him with crowns of gold, and gave him the" absolute com- 
mand of their forces both by sea and land Thev likewise made a 
decree, that his estate should be restored to him, and that the 
Eumolpidse and the heralds should take off the execrations ^vhlch 
they had pronounced against him by order of the people Whilst 
the rest were employed in eiqiiations for this pui'pose, Theodorus 
the high priest, said, “ For his part he had never denounced *anj 
curse against him, if he had done no injury to the commonwealth " 
Amidst this glory and prosperity of Alcibiades, some people were 
still uneasy, looking upon the time of his arrival as ominous For 
on that verv day was kept the pfya/erza,^ or purifying of the goddess 
Mineri'a It was May 25, when the praxiergida: perform those 
ceremonies which are not to be revealed, disrobing the image and 
covering it up Hence it is that the Athenians, of all days, reckon 
this the most unlucky, and take the most care not to do business 
upon It And it seemed that the goddess did not receive him gra- 
ciously, but rather with aversion, since she hid her face from him 
Notwithstanding all tins, everything succeeded according to his 
wish , 300 galleys were manned and ready to put to sea again, but 
a laudable zeal detained him until the celebration of the mj steries * 
For after the Lacedtemonians had fortified Deccelea, which com- 
manded the roads to Eleusis, the feast was not kept with its usual 
pomp, because they were obliged to conduct the procession by sea j 
me sacrifices, the sacred dances, and other ceremonies which had 
been performed on the way, called holy, while the image of Bacchus, 
was earned in procession, being on that account necessanly omitted 
^cibiades therefore, judged it would be an act conducive to the 
honour of the gods, and to his reputation with men, to restore those 
rites to their due solemnity, by conducting the procession wiA his 
army, and guarding it against the enemy By that means, either' 
Agis would be humbled if he suffered it to pass unmolested,' or 
if he attacked the convoy, Alcibiades would have a fight to main- 
tain in the cause of piety and religion, for the most venerable of its 
mysteries in the sight of his country, and all his fellow-citizens 
would be witnesses of his valour 

When he had determined upon this, and communicated his design 


1 On that daj when the statue of Mi- 
nerva was washed, the temples u ere on 
compassed with a cord, to denote that 
they were shut up, as was ens omary on 
all inauspicious days They carried dried 
Bgs in procession, hceauso that was the 
first truftwhicli «-M eaten after ocorna 


s The festival of Ceres and Proser- 
pine continued nine days On the 
sixth they carried in procession to ElensiS 
the statue of Bacciins, whom they sup 
posed to bo the 'son of Jupitbr and 
teres 
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to the Euniolptdce and the heralds, he placed sentinels upon the 
eminences, and set out his advanced guard as soon as it as 
Next he took tlie priests, the persons initiated, and tliose nho had 
the charge of initiating others, and covering them with his forces, 
led them on in great order and profound silence, exhibiting in that 
march a spectacle so august ano venerable, that those who did not 
envy him declared he had pei formed not only the office of a general 
but of a high priest not a man of the enemy dared to attack him 
and he conducted the procession back in great safety, which both 
exalted him in his ow n thoughts, and gave the soldiery such an 
opinion of him, that they considered themselves as invincible while 
under Eis command And he gained such an influence over the 
mean and indigent part of the people, that the}' w’ere passionately 
desirous to see him invested with absolute pow'er , insomuch that 
some of diem applied to him in pereon, and exhorted him, in order 
to quash the malignit}' of eniy at once, to abolish the privileges of 
the people and the laws, and to quell those busy spirits who would 
othenvise be the ruin of the state, for then he might direct affairs 
and proceed to action without fear of groundless impeachments 
What opinion he himself had of this proposal w'e know not, but 
this IS certain, that the principal citizens were so apprehensive of 
his aiming at arbitrary power, that they got him to embark as soon as 
possible , and the more to expedite the matter, they ordered among 
other things, that he should have the choice of his colleagues Put- 
ting to sea, therefore, with a fleet of loo ships, be sailed to the isle of 
Andros, "where he fought and defeated the Andnans, and such of 
the Lacedmmonians as assisted Uiem But yet he did not attack 
the aty, which gave his enemies the first occasion for the chaige 
which they afterwards brought against him Indeed, if e\er 
man w'as ruined by a high disbnction of character, it was AIci- 
blades ^ For his continual successes had procured sudi an opinion 
of his courage and capacity, tliat when afteruards he happened to 
fail in what he undertook, it was suspected to be from want of in- 
clination, and no one would beheve it was from want of ability, 
they thought nothing too hard for him when he pleased to exert 
himself They hoped also to hear that Chios was taken and all 
Iona reduced, and grew impatient when everything w'as not de- 
spatched as suddenly as they desired They never considered the 
smallness of his supplies, and that hanng to carry on die w'ar against 
people who were furnished out of the treasury of a great king, he 
was often laid under the necessity of leaving his camp, to go in 
search of money and provisions for his men 
This it was that gaie rise to the last accusation against him 
Lysander, the Lacedamionian admiral, out of the money he received 
from Cyrus, raised the wages of each manner from three oboh a-day 


1 It -was not nltoEcther the nntversah^ of his life Ho pnid not the least xesard 
Of his sticcoss thftt rendered Aldbiadcs to rcracity in politittU matters, and it i* 
suspected, when he oime short of public not to be wondered if such pnnciiilcs 
expecHtion The diiphcilj of his cha made him continuallr obnoxious to the 
racier is obvious from the whole account su<«pidons of the people;. 
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to four, whereas it was with difficulty that Alcibiades paid his men 
tliree The latter, therefore, went into Cana to raise money, leav- 
ing the fleet in charge with Antiochus,^ who was an experienced 
seaman, but rash and inconsiderate Though he had express orders 
from Alcibiades to let no provocation from the enemy bnng him to 
hazard an engagement, yet in his contempt of those orders, having 
taken some troops on board his own galley and one more, he stood for 
Ephesus where the enemy lay, and as he sailed by the heads of their 
ships, insulted them in the most insufferable manner both bywords 
and actions Lysander sent out a few ships to pursue him, but as 
the whole Athenian fleet came up to assist Antiochus, he drew out 
the rest of his and gave battle, and gamed a complete victory He^ 
slew Antiochus himself, took many ships and men, and erected a 
trophy U pon this disagreeable news, Alcibiades returned to Samos, 
from whence he moved with the whole fleet, to offer Lysander battle 
But Lysander, content with the advantage he had gained, did 
not think proper to accept it 

Among the enemies which Alcibiades had in the army, Thrasy- 
bulUs, the son of Thrason, being the most determined, quitted the 
camp and went to Athens to impeach him To incense the people 
against him, he declared in full assembly, that Alcibiades had been 
the ruin of their affairs, and the means of losing their ships, by his 
insolent and imprudent behaviour in command, and by leaving the 
direction of everything to persons who had got into credit with him 
through the great merit of dnnking deep and cracking seamen’s 
jokes, whilst he was securely traversing the provinces to raise 
money, indulging his love of liquor, or abandoning himself to his 
pleasures with the courtezans of Ionia and Abydos , and this at a 
time when the enemy was stationed at a small distance from his 
fleet It was also objected to him that he had built a castle ii? 
Thrace, near the city of Bisanthe, to be made use of as a retreat foi 
himself, as if he either could not, or would not live any longer in 
his own country The Athenians giving ear to these accusations, 
to show their resentment and dislike to him, appointed new com- 
, manders of their forces (Xenoph lib r) 

Alcibiades was no sooner informed of it, than, consulting his own 
safety, he entirely quitted the Atlienian army And having 
collected a band of strangers, he made war on his own account 
against those Thracians who acknowledged no king The booty 
he made raised him great sums , and at the same time he defended 
the Grecian frontier against the barbarians 

Tydeus, Menander, and Adimantus, the new-made generals, 
being now at Mgos Potamos,® with all the ships' which tho 


1 Tills Tnis lie who liad Ciiusht tbe quail eencrals to death, upon a slight acensa 

for him. , „ tion of tliur collcaguo Tliciameiics, 011(1 

2 Plutarch posses over almost tlirco almost the whole twenty seven, towards 
rc.ots, name!}, the twenty tlftli of the the end of which the Athenians silled to 
Peloponnesian war, the twenty sixth. In /IjpM Potamos where thej recoiled the 
which the Athenians obtained the victory - blow that U spoken of In this plaLu 

at Aiglnuste, ond put six of th<> v n 
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Athenians had left, used to stand out early every morning and offer 
battle to Lysander, whose station was at Lampascus, and then to 
return and pass the day m a disorderly and careless manner, as if 
they despised their adversary. This seemed to Alcibiades, who 
was in the neighbourhood, a matter not to be passed over wthout 
notice. He therefore went and told the generals,' “ He thought 
their stations by no means safe in a pla'ce where there was neidier 
town nor harbour , that it was very inconvenient to have their 
provisions and stores from so distant a place as Sestos , and ex- 
tremely dangerous to let their seamen go ashore, and wander about 
at their pleasure , whilst a fleet was observing them, which was 
under tlie orders of one man, and the strictest discipline imaginable 
He, therefore, advised them to remove their station to Sestos ” 

The generals, however, gave no attention to what he said ; and 
Tydeus was even so insolent as to bid him begone, for*that they, 
not he, were now to give orders Alcibiades, suspecting that there 
was some treachery m the case, retired, telling his acquaintance, 
who conducted linn out of the camp, that if he had not been in- 
sulted m such an insupportable manner by the generals, he would 
in a few days have obliged the Lacedannonians, houever unwilling, 
either to come to an action at sea, or else to quit theur ships This 
to some appeared a vain boast , but to others it seemed not at all 
improbable, since he imght have brought down a number of 
Tlwacian archers and cavalr)', to attack and harass the "Lacedie- 
monian camp ® 

The event soon shewed that he judged right of the errors which 
the Athenians committed For Lysander falling upon them, when 
they least expected it, eight galleys only escaped,'* along with Conon , 
the rest, not much short of 200, were taken and carried away, to- 
gether with 3000 prisoners, ivho ivcre afterwards put to death 
And within a short time after Lysander took Athens itself burned 
the shipping, and demolished the long walls 

Alcibiades, alarmed at tins success of the Lacedaemonians, who 
were now masters both at sea and land, retired into Bithynia 
Thither he ordered much treasure to be sent, and took large sums 
with him, but still left more behind in the castle where he had 
resided In Bidiynia he once more lost great part of his substance, 
being stripped by the Tliracians there which determined him to 
go to Artaxcrxes, and entreat his protection He imagined that the 
king, upon trial, w'ould find him no less serviceable than Themis- 
tocles had been, and he had a better pretence to Ins patronage , for 
he was not going to solicit the king’s aid against his countrymen, as 
Themistocles had done, but for his country against its ivorst 
enemies He concluded that Phamabazus was most likely to pro- 


1 The oiOccts at the helid of the Grecian 
armies and naVTi were sometimes called 
generals, sometimes admirals, because 
they commonlr commanded both by sea 
and land. 

'a When a fleet remaued some time at 
one particular station, there was gcnuallr 


a body of land forces and part of the 
mariners too, encamped npon the shore 
3 Therewasanlnth ship, called Eawilns, 
which escape'd and carried the news of 
their defeat to Athens Conon blmseU 
retired to Cyprus. 
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cure him a safe conduct, and therefore went to him m Phrygia, 
where he stayed some time, making his court, and receiving 
marks of resp^t 

It was a gnef to the Athenians to be deprived of their power and 
dominion, but when Ljsandcr robbed them also of their liberty, and 
put their city under the authority of 30 chiefs, they were still 
more miserably afflicted Now tiieir affairs were ruined, they 
perceived with regret the measures \ihich would have saved them, 
and which they had neglected to make use of, now they acknow- 
ledged their blindness and errors, and looked upon thcir second 
quarrel with Alcibiades as the greatest of those errors They had 
cast him off without any offence of his , their anger had been 
grounded upon the ill conduct of his lieutenant, in losing a few ships, 
and their own conduct had been still worse, in depriving the 
commonwealth of the most esccllent and valiant of all its generals 
Yet amidst their present misery their was one slight glimpse of 
hope, that while Alcibiades survived, Athens could not be utterly 
undone Por he who before was not content to lead an inactive, 
though peaceable, life m exile, would not now, if his own affairs were 
upon any tolerable footing, sit still and see the insolence of the 
Lacediemonians, and the madness of the 30 tyrants, w'lthout en- 
deavouring at some remedy. Nor was it at all unnatural for the 
multitude to dream of suph relief, since those 30 chiefs them- 
selves were so solicitous to inquire after Alcibiades, and gave so 
much attention to what he was doing and contriving 

At last Critias represented to Lysander that the Lacedsemonians 
could never securely enjoy the empire of Greece till the Athenian 
democracy w'ere absolutely destroyed And though the Athenians 
seemed at present to bear an oligarchy with some patience, >et 
Alcibiades, if he lived, w'ould not suffer them long to submit to such 
a kind of government Lysander, however, could not be prevailed 
upon by these arguments, until he received private oiders from the 
magistrates of Sparta,^ to get Alcibiades despatched , ■'whether it 
was tliat tliey dreaded his great capacity and enterprising spirit, or 
whether it was done m complaisance to king Agis Lysander then 
sent to Phamabazus to desire him to put this order in execution , 
and he appointed his brother Magacus, and his uncle Susamithres, 
to manage the affair 

■ Alcibiades at that time resided in a small village in Pluygia, 
having his mistress Timandra witli him One night he dreamed 
that he was attired in his mistress’s habit,® and that as she held him 
in her arm^ she dressed his head, and painted his face like a 
womans Others say, ho dreamed that Magacus cut off his head 
and burned his body and w e are told that it was but a little before 
lus death that he had this vision Be that as it ma^, those that 
were s<mt to assassinate him, r.ot daring to enter his house, 
surrounded it and set it on fire. As soon as he perceived it, he got 

^ Tho sciii to Jilin ctrn iiis mistress nmniY fn Yia* 

t AlclbiR4cs Ind drcRmcd Uiat *niQan-;, own UaUit! ' 
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together large quantities of clothes and hangings, and threw them 
upon the fire to choke it , then having wrapped his robe about his 
left hand, and taking his sword in his right, he sallied through the 
fire, and got safe out before the stuflf which he had thrown upon it 
could catch the flame At sight of him the barbanans dispersed, 
not one of them daring to wait for him, or to encounter him hand 
to hand , but standing at a distance, they pierced him with their 
darts and arrows Thus fell Alcibiades The barbanans retinng 
after he was slam, Timandra wTapped the body in her own 
robes,* and buned it as decently ana honourably as her circum- 
stances n ould allow 

Timandra is said to have been mother to the famous Lais, com- 
monly called the Connthian, though Lais was brought a captive 
from Hyccarte, a little town in Sicily 

Some VTiters, though they agree as to the manner of Alcibiades's 
deaUi, yet differ about the cause Tliey tell us that catastrophe is 
not to be imputed to Phamabazus, or Lysander, or the Lacedte- 
monians ; but that Alcibiades having corrupted a young woman of 
a noble family in that country, and keeping her in his house, her 
brothers, incensed at the injurj, set fire in the night to the house m 
which he lived, and upon his breaking through the flames, killed 
him in the manner ue haie related® 


ARTAXERXES. 

The first Artaxerxes, who of all the Persian kings uas most dis- 
tinguished for his moderation and greatness of mind, was sumamcd 
Longimamts, because his right hand was longer than his left He 
was the son of Xerxes The second Aitaxerxes, sumamed 
Memnon^ whose life we are going to write, was son to the daughter 
of the first. For Darius, by his wife Parysatis, had four sons 
Artaxerxes the eldest, Cj'nis the second, and Ostanes and Oxathres 
the two j ounger Cyrus was called after the ancient king of that 
name, as he is said to have been after the sun , for tlie Persians 
call the sun Cyrus Artaxerxes at first was named Arsicas, or 
Arsaces, though Dinon asserts that his original name was Oartes, or 


1 She hurled him In a town called He- 
lissa, and we learn from Atnenams (in 
Oapnosoph Jthattliemonumentremained 
to Ills time, for he himself saw it. *Ilie 
emperor Adrian, in memory of so great a 
man, caused his statue of Persian marble 
to be set rm thereon, and ordered a bull 
to be saenfieed to him annually 
3 Ephorus the histonan, as he Is dted 
by Diodorus Siculus 0i*> ) gives an 

account of bis death, qmte different from 
those recited by Plutarch He siys, that 
Aldbiades having discovered U\e design 
of Gyms the yonnger to taVe np arms. 


infomed Phamabaras of it, and desired 
that he might carry the news to the long , 
but Phamabazus envying him that honour, 
sent a confidant of lus own, and took aU 
tile merit to himself Aldbiadcs suspect- 
ing the matter, went to Paifiilagoniai and 
sought to procure from the governor 
letters of credence to the Ring, which 
Pltamahazns understanding, liirra people 
to murder him Ho was slain In the 
fortieth year of hfs age. 

s So called on account of Us extraordi 
nary memory 
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Oarses. But though Ctesias has filled his books with a number of 
incredible and extravagant fables, it is not probable that he should 
be Ignorant of the name of a king at whose court he lived, in 
quality of physician to him, his ivife, his mother, and his children 
Cyrus from his infancy ivas of a violent and impetuous temper 
but Artaxerxes had a native mildness, something gentle and 
moderate in his whole disposition The latter married a beautifid 
and virtuous lady, by order of Ins parents, and he kept her when 
they wanted him to put her aivay For- the king having put her 
brother to death,^ designed that she should share his fatej but 
^sicas applied to his mother with many tears and entreaties, and 
with much difficulty prevailed upon her not only to spare her life, 
but to excuse him from divorcing her Yet his mother had the 
greater affection for Cyrus, and was desirous of raising him to the 
throne ; therefore, when he was called from his residence on the 
coast, in the sickness of Danus, he returned full of hopes that the 
queen’s interest had established him successor Faiysatis had, 
indeed, a specious pretence, which the ancient Xerxes had made 
use of at the suggestion of Demaratus, that she had brought 
Darius his son Arsicas when he was in a pnvate station, but Cyrus 
when he ivas a king However, she could not prevail Danus 
appointed his eldest son his successor, on which occasion his name 
was changed to Artaxerxes Cyrus had the government of Lydia, 
and was to be commander-m-chief on the coast 
Soon after the death of Darius, the king, his successor, went to 
Pasargadse in order to be consecrated according to custom, by the 
priests of Persia. In that city there is the temple of a goddess who 
has the affairs of war under her patronage, and therefore may be 
supposed to be Minerva The prince to be consecrated must enter 
that temple, put off his oivn robe there, and take that which was 
worn by the Great Cyrus before he was king He must eat a cake 
of figs, chew some turpentine, and drink a cup of acidulated milk 


1 TeTitouchmes, the biotber o( StaUn, 
had been euiltroi the complicated crimes 

of adnltoiy, incest, and murder, irliich 

raised great disturbances in the royol 
familr, and ended in the ruin of aU >rho 
uere concerned in them StaUra vas 
daughter of Hydames, goTemor of one 
of the chief provinces of the empire 
Artaxerxes, then called Arsaces, uos 
charmed uith her beauty, and married 
her At the same Ume Tenteuchmes, 
her brother, married Hamest^, one of 

the daughters of Darius, and sister to 

Arsaces by reason of whldi marriam he 

had interest enough, on his father's de 

mise, to get himself appointed to his 

government. But in the mean time he 

conceived a passion for his o\m sister 

Roxana, no rmys inferior in beauty to 

Statira , and, that bo might enjoy her 
without constniuV resolved to despatch 
his vrifo Hamestris, and light up the 
flames of rebellion in the kingdom 


Darius being apprised of Ids design, en- 
gaged Tldlastres, an intimate friend of 
Teriteuefames, to kill him, and was re- 

warded by the Ling with the government 
of ids province Upon tlds some com 
motions were raised by the son of Teri- 
teuebmes, but the kings forces having 
the superiority, all the family of Hydames 
were apprehended, and delivered to Fary- 
satis, that she might execute her revenge 
upon them for the iniury done, or in- 
tended, to her daughter That cruel 
princess put them aU to death, except 
Statira, whom she spared, at the earnest 
entreaties of her husband Arsaces, con- 
trary to the opinion of Darius But 
Arsaces was no sooner settled upon the 
thronei, than Statira prevailed upon Idm 
to leave Uriastres to her correction , and 
she put him to a death too cruel to be do- 
smbed. Fansates, in return, poisoned 
« •?! Teriteuchmes, and, not long 

after, Statlm herself Cies in Fers 
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Whether tlierc are any other ceremonies is unknoivn, except to the 
persons concerned As Artaxerxes ^\as on the point of going to 
be consecrated, Tissaphcmcs brought to him a pnest, who had 
been chief inspector of Cyrus’s education in his infancy, and had 
instructed him m the learning of the Magi, and therefore might be 
supposed to be as much concerned as any man m Persia at his 
pupil not being appointed king For that reason his accusation 
against Cyrus could not but gam credit He accused him of a 
design to he in wait for the king in the temple, and after he had put 
off his garment, to fall upon him and destroy him. Some affirm 
that C)Tus Has immediately seized upon this information, others, 
that he got into the temple and concealed himself there, but was 
pointed out by Uic priest, in consequence of which he was to be put 
to death , but his motlicr at tliat moment took him in her arms, 
bound the tresses of her hair about him, held his neck to her own, 
and by her tears and entreaties prevailed to have him pardoned, and 
remanded to the sea-coast Nevertheless, he was far from being 
satisfied with his government Instead of thinking of his brother’s 
faiour ivith gratitude, he remembered only the indignity of chains, 
and in his resentment aspired more than ever after the sovereignty 
Some, indeed, saj , that he thought the allowance for his table in- 
sufficient, and tnerefore revolted from Ins king But this is a foolish 
pretext, for if he had no other resource, his mother would have 
supplied him uith whatever he wanted out of her revenues Be- 
sides, there needs no greater proof of his riches than tlie number of 
forei^ troops that he entertained in his service, which were kept 
for him in various parts by his friends and retainers , for, the better 
to conceal his preparations, he did not keep his forces in a body, 
but had his emissaries in different places, who enlisted foreigners on 
i arious pretences Meanwhile his mother, who lived at court, made 
It her business to remove the king’s suspicions, and Cyrus himself 
alwa> s ivrotc in a lenient stjle sometimes begging a candid inter- 
pretation, and sometimes recriminating upon Tissaphemes, as if his 
contention had been solely with that grandee Add to this, that 
the king had a dilatory turn of mind which was natural to him, and 
which many took for moderation At first, indeed, he seemed en- 
tirely to imitate tlie mildness of the first Artaxerxes, whose name he 
bore, by behaving with great affability to all that addressed him, 
and distnbuting honours and rewards to persons of ment with a 
lavish hand He took care that punishments should never be em- 
bittered with insult If he received presents, he appeared as well 
pleased as those who offered them, or rather as those w'ho received 
favours from him, and in conferring favours, he always krat a coun- 
tenance of benignity and pleasure. There was not anything, how- 
ever tnfling, brought him by way of a present, which he did not re- 
ceive kindly Even when one Oraisus brought him a pomegranate 
of uncommon size, he said, “ By the light of Mithra, tins man, if he 
were made governor of a small city, w'ould soon make it a great 
one " When he was once upon a journey, and people presented 
him with a vanety of things by the way, a labouring man, having 
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nothing else to give him, ran to the nver and brought him some 
water m his hands Artaxerxes was so much pleased that he sent 
the man a gold cup and looo dancs When Euclides, the Lacedse- 
monian, said many insolent things to him, he contented himself 
with ordering the captain of his guard to give him this answer— 

“ You may say what you please to the king, but the king would have 
you to Imow that he cannot only say, but do ” One day as he was 
hunting, Tiribazus showed him a rent m his robe, upon which the 
king said, " Wliat shall I do with'it?” “ Put on another and give 
that to me,” said Tinbazus “ It shall be so,” said the king “ I 
give it thee, but I chaige thee not to wear iL” Tinbazus, who, 
though not a bad man, was giddy and v-ain, disregarded the restric- ' 
tion, soon put on the robe, and at the same time tricked himself out 
ivith some golden ornaments fit only for queens The court ex- 
pressed great indignation, because it was a thing contrary to their 
laws and customs , but the king only laughed, and said to him, “ I 
allow thee to wear tlie trinkets as a woman, and die robe as a 
madman ” 

None had been admitted to the king of Persia’s table but his 
mother and his wife the former of ivlnch sat above him, and the 
latter below him Artaxerxes, neverUicIess, did that honour to Os- 
tanes and Oxathres, two of his younger brothers But what afforded 
the Persians the most pleasing spectacle was the queen Statira 
always riding in her chariot wiUi tlie curtains open, and admitting 
the women of tlie country to approach and salute her These things 
made his administration popular Yet there weie some turbulent 
and factious men, who represented that the affairs of Persia required 
a king of such a magnificent spirit, so able a wamor, and so gene- 
lous a master as Cyrus was, and that the dignity of so great an 
empire could not be supported without a pnncc oT high thoughts 
and noble ambition It was not, therefore, without a confidence m 
some of the Persians, as well as in the mantime provinces, that 
Cyrus undertook the war 

He wrote also to the Lacedaemonians for assistance, promising 
that to the foot he would give horses, and to the horsemen chariots , 
that on those who had farms he would bestow villages, and on those 
who had villages, cities As for their pay, he assured them it should 
not be counted but measured out to them At the same time he spoke 
m very high terms of himself, telling them he had a greater and more 
pnnceljr heart than his brother, that he was Ae better philosopher, 
being instructed m the doctnnes of the Magi, and that he could 
drttA and bear more wine than hts brother Artaxerxes, he sai^ 
was so timorous and effeminate a man that he could not sit a horse 
in hunting, nor a chariot m time of W'ar The Lacedaemonians, 
therefore, sent the scytale to Clearchus, with orders to serve Cyrus 
in everything he demanded ^ 


1 Tiler took care not to mention Artaz- 
CTXC3, jiretendlng not to be jirivy to tbo 
Desist tbat noro canring on against him. 
Ibis rreeavtion ther used, that In ease 


^azorzes should get the better of Ills 
brother, ther might jnatlfi ihcmseUcs to 
him in what ther had done Xiatowr de 
It Cnt L t 
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Cyrus began his maicli against the king uith an army of -100,000 
barbarians, and almost 13,000 Greek mercenaries ^ He found one 
pretence after another for havmg such an armament on foot, but 
his real design did" not remain long undiscovered. For Tissa- 
phemes n ent in person to inform the king of them 

Tins news put the court m great disorder Parysatis was cen- 
sured as tlie principal cause of this war, and her friends were sus* 
pected of a private intelligence with Cyrus Statira, in her distress 
about the war, ga\e Parysatis the most trouble " Where is now,” 
she cried, "that faith which you pledged? Where your interces- 
sions by which you saved tiie man that was conspiring against liis 
brother ? Have they not brought war and all its calamities upon 
us?” These expostulations fixed in the heart of Parysatis, who was 
naturally ^^ndlctlve and barbarous in her resentment and revenge, 
such a hatred of Statira that she contnved to take her off Dinon 
wTites, that this cruel purpose was put in execution during the war , 
but Ctesias assures us it was after it And it is not probable that 
he, who was an eye-witness'to the transactions of that court, could 
eitlier be ignorant of the time when the assassination took plac§, or 
could have any reason to misrepresent the date of it , tlipugh he 
often deinatcs into fictitious tales, and loves to give us invention 
instead of truth 

While Cyrus was upon his march, he had accounts brought him 
that the king did not design to try the fortune of the field by giving 
battle immediately, but to wait in Persia till his forces were asseip- 
bled there from all parts of his kingdom And though he had 
drawn a trench across the plain ten fathoms wide, as many deep, * 
and 400 furlongs in length, yet he suffered Cyrus to pass him, and 
to march almost to Babylon * Tinbazus, we are told, was the first 
who ventured to remonstrate with theking, that he ought not any 
longer to avoid an action nor to abandon Media, Babylon, and even 
Susa to the enemy, and hide himself in Persia, since he had an army 
infinitely greater than theirs, and ten thousand Satrapm and other 
officers, all of them superior to those of Cyrus, both in courage 
and conduct 

Upon this he took a resolution to comp to action as soon as 
possible His sudden appearance ivith an army of nine hundred 
thousand men, well prepared and accoutred, extremely surprised the 
rebels, who, through the confidence they had in themselves, and 
contempt of their enemy, were marching in great confusion, and 
even without their arms So that it was wiffi great difficulty that 


1 Clearchus, the Xaccdoiinonlan, com- 
manded all the rcIoi>omiesiaTi troops, 
except the Achtesss, nrho were led b} 
Socrates of Atholn. The Bceotians were 
under Pioxcnes, a Theban , and the Thes- 
salians n&der Menon Tho other nations 
Trere commanded by Persian gcncrab M 
\rhom Ariaens nas the chief Tho Feet 
con^ted of S5 ships, under Pythagoras, a 
Eaecdicmoman , and 25 commanded by 


Tamos, an Egyptian, trho was admiral ol 
the nbole fleet. On this occasion Prozmes 

J -rtsented Xtnophon to Otrus, who gave 
dm ft commisdon amongst the Greek 
mercenaries. 

s Xenophon says, this trcndi was csily 
5 fathoms wide, and 3 deep 
s Tliero was a passage ^ feet wide left 
between the trench and the Euphrates 
and Artoxerxea neglected to defend It 
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Cyrus reduced them to any order, and he could not do it at last 
without much noise and tumult As the king advanced in silence, 
and at a slow pace, the good discipline of his troops afforded an 
astonishing spectacle to Sie Greeks, who expected amongst such a 
multitude nothing but disorderly shouts and motions, and every 
other instance of distraction and confusion He showed his judg- 
ment, too, m placing the strongest of his armed chariots before that 
part of his phalanx which was opposite to the Greeks, that by the 
impetuosity of their motion lliey might break the enemy’s ranks 
before they came to close combat 
Many historians have described this battle , but Xenophon has 
done It with such life and energy, that we do not read an account of 
It — ^we see it — and feel all the danger It would be veiy absurd, 
therefore, to attempt anything afterhim, except the mentioning some 
material circumstances which he has omitted 
The place where tlie battle was fought is called Cunaxa, and is 500 
furlongs from Babylon A little before the action, CIcarchus ad- 
vised Cyrus to post himself behind the Lacedmmonians, and not 
risk his person , upon which he is reported to have said, “ ^^Tiat 
advice is this, Clearchus? Would you have me, at the very time I 
am aiming at a croivn, to shew myself unwort^ of one!*” Cyrus, 
indeed, committed an error in rushing into the midst of the greatest 
danger without care or caution, but Clearchus was guilty of -another 
as great, if not greater, in not consenting to place his Greeks oppo- 
site to the king, and in getting the river on his nght to prevent his 
being surrounded For if safety was his principal object, and he 
was by all means to avoid loss, he ought to have staid at home 
But to carry his arms io,ooofurlongs from the sea, without necessity 
or constraint, and solely with a view to place Cyrus on the throne 
of Persia, and then not to be solicitous for a post where he might 
best defend his prince whose pay he received, but for one in which 
he might act most at ease and in the greatest safety, was to behave 
like a man who, on the sight of present danger, abandons the whole 
enterpnse, and foigets the purpose of his expedition For it appears, 
from the course of the action, that if the Greeks had chaiged those 
that were posted about the king’s person, they would not have stood 
the shock, and after Artaxerxes had been slam, or put to flight, the 
conqueror must have gained the crown without further interruption 
Theiefore, the-ruin of Cyrus’s affairs and his death is much rather 
to be asenbedto the caution of Clearchus, than to his own rashness, 
for, if the king himsdf had been to choose a post for the Greeks, 
where they might do him the least piejudice, he could not have 
pitched upon a better than that which was most remote from him- 
self and the troops about him At the distance he was from Clear- 
chus, he Icnew not of the defeat of tliat part of his anny which was 
near the nver, and Cyrus was cut off before he could avail himself 
of the advantages gained by the Greeks Cyrus, indeed, was sensible 
what lisposition would have been of most service to him, and for 
that reason ordered Clearchus to charge in the centre , but Clearchus 
ruined all, notwithstanding his assurances of doing cverj thin"- for 
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the best for the Greeks beat the barbanans with case, and pursued 
them a considerable way. 

In the meantime, Cjtus being mounted on Pasacas, a horse of 
great spirit, but at tlie same time headstrong and unnilj', fell m, as 
Ctesias tehs us, with Artagerses, general of the Caduaans, who met 
him upon the gallop, and called out to him in these terms “ Most 
unjust and most stupid of men, who disgracest the name of Cyrus, 
the most august of all names among the Persians, thou leadest 
these brave Greeks a vile way to plunder thy native country, and 
to destroy thy brother and my king, who has many millions of 
servants that are better men man tliou Try if he has not, and 
here thou shalt lose thy head, before thou canst see the face of the 
king” So saying, he threw his javelin at him with all his force , 
but his cuirass was of such excellent temper that he was not wounded, 
though the violence of the blow shook him m his seat Then as 
Artagerses was turning his horse, Cjtus aimed a stroke at him with 
his spear, and the point of it enteied at his collar-bone, and pierced 
through his neck. That Artagerses fell by tlie hand of Cj rus, almost 
all historians agree. As to the death of Cjrus himself, Dinon tells 
us, that CjTUS, after he had slam Artagerses, charged me vanguard 
of Artaxerves with great furj, wounded the kmg’s horse and dis- 
mounted him Tinbazus immediately mounted him on another 
horse, and said, Sir, remember tins day, for it deserves not to be 
forgotten ” At the second attack, Cjrus spurred his horse against 
the king, and gave him a wound,^ at tlie third, Artaxerxes m great 
indignation, said to those that were by, " It is better to die than to 
suffer all this ” At tlie same time he ad\ anced against Cyrus, who 
was rashly advancing to meet a show cr of darts The king wounded 
him with his javelin, and others did the same Thus fell Cjtus, as 
some say, by the blow which the king gave him, but, according to 
others, it w’as a Canan soldier who despatched him, and who after- 
wards. for his exploit, had tlie honour of carrying a golden cock at 
the head of the army, on the point of his spear For t/ie Persians 
called the Cartans cocks, on account of the crests with which they 
adorned their helmets 

Ctesias says that when Cyrus had slam Artagerses, he pushed 
his horse up towards the king, and the king advanced against him, 
both in silence Anacus, one of tlie friends of Cyrus, first amled a 
blow at the king, but did not wound him Then the king threw his 
javehn at Cyrus, but missed him, tlie weapon, however, did execu- 
tion upon Tissaphemes,® a man of approved valour, and a faithful 
servant to Cyrus It was now Cyrus's turn to drive his javelin , it 
pierced the tang’s cuirass, and gomgtwo fingers deep into his breast, 
brought him from his horse. This caused such disorder m his troops 
that they fled But the king recovering, retired with a few of his 
men, among whom was Ctesias, to an eminence not far off, and 


1 Or, iDiih -Oit violence <)f ihe encounter, but the grandee ot that name, who was a 

Itaiihelnng from his liont, faithful eerrant to Axiasecses One of 

s iissaphcrncs is probably an enoncous Uie manusenpts gives ns SaUphemet. 
reading We know of no Timpberaes 
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there reposed himself In the meantime, Cyrus’s horse, grown more 
furious by tlie action, carried him deep amongst the enemy j and as 
night was coming on, they did not Imow him, and his oivn men 
sought for him in vain Elated, however, w ith victory, and naturally 
daring and impetuous, he kept on, crying out in the Persian language 
as he went, “ Make way, ye slaves, make way ” They humbled 
themselves, and opened their ranks , but his tiara happened to fall 
from his head, and a young Persian, named Mitlindatcs, in passing, 
wounded him with his lance in the temple near his eye, without 
knowing who he w'as Such a quantity of blood issued from die 
wound that he was seized with a giddiness, and fell senseless from 
his horse The horse, having lost his nder, wandered about the 
field , the furniture too was fallen off, and the scrv-ant of Mithridates, 
who had given him the wound, took it up, all stained with blood. 

At last CjTus, w ith much difficulty, began to recover from his 
swoon, and a few eunuchs, who attended him, endeavoured to 
mount him on another horse, and so to carry him out of danger. 
But as he w-as too weakto sit on ahorse, he thought it better to 
ivalk, and the eunuchs supported him as he went His head was 
still heavy, and he tottered at every step ; yet he imagined himsell 
victorious, because he heard the fugitives calling Cyrus king, and 
imploring mercy 

At that instant some Caunians of mean condition, who performed 
the most servile offices for the royal aimy, happened to miT with the 
company of Cyrus as fnends They perceived, however, though 
not witliout difficulty, that the clothing of Ins people ivas red, whereas 
that given by the king their master was white One of these then, 
ventured to give Cyrus a stroke with his spear behind, without 
knowing him to be the prince The weapon hit his ham, and cut 
the sinew , upon which he fell, and in falling dashed his wounded 
temple against a stone, and died upon the spot Such is Ctesias’s 
story of the death of Cyrus, which, like a blunt weapon, hacks and 
hews him a long time, and can hardly lull him at last 

Soon after Cyrus expired, an officer, who w’as called ihe Ktn^s 
Eye, passed that way Artasyras (for that was his name), knowing 
the eunuchs who were mourning over the corpse, addressed him 
who appeared to be most faithful to his master, and said, “ Pariscas, 
w'ho IS that whom thou art lamenting so much?” “O Artasyras,” 
answered the eunuch, " see y ou not Prince Cyrus dead ?” Artasyras 
was astonished at the event, howe\er, he desired the eunuch to 
compose himself, and take care of the corpse ; and then rode at full 
speed to Artaxerxes, who had given up all for lost, and was ready 
to faint, both with thirst and the anguish of his wound In these 
circumstances the officer found him, and witli a joyful accent hailed 
him in these words, " I have seen Cyrus dead " The king at first 
was impatient to see the dead body himself, and commanded Arta- 
syras immediately to conduct him to it But finding till the field 
full of terror and dismay, upon a report that tlie Greeks, victonous 
in their quarter, were pursuing the fugitives and nutting all to the 
sword, he thought proper to send out a greater number to rkonnoitre 
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tlic place which Artasj-Tas had told him of Tliirt) men went with 
flambeaux^ in their hands Still tlie king was almost dying with 
thirst, and' the eunuch Satibarzancs sought everyplace for water, 
for the field afforded none, and they were at a great distance from 
the camp After much search, he found one of those poor Caunians 
had about two quarts of bad water in a mean bottle, and he took it 
and earned it to the king After the king had drank it sdl up, the 
eunuch asked him, "If he did not find it a disagreeable beierage?" 
Upon which he swore by all the gods, " That he had never drank 
the most delicious wine, nor the lightest and clearest w’atcr, with so 
much pleasure. I \Msh only,” continued he, “that I could find the 
man who oa\'e it thee, that I might make him a recompcnce. In the 
meantime I entreat the gods to make him happy and nch ” 

Wliile he was speaking, the 30 men w’hom be had sent out re- 
turned in great exultation, and confirmed the new s of his unexpected 
good fortune. Now, likewise, numbers of his troops repaired to 
him again, and dismissing his fears, he descended from the eminence, 
with many torches earned before him When he came to the dead 
bod3', according to ihe law of the Petstatis^ the ttqhf hand and the 
head were ad offj and having ordered the head to be brought to 
him, he took it by die hair, which was long and thick, and showed 
It to the fugitives, and to such as were still doubtful of the fortune 
of the daj*. They were astonished at the sight, and prostrated 
themselves before him Scv'cnty diousand men soon assembled 
about him, and with them he returned to the camp Ctesias tells 
us, he had led 400,000 men that day into the field, but Dinon and 
Xenophon make that number much greater As to the number of 
the killed, Ctesias saj's, an account only of 9000 was brought to 
Arta\crscs, whereas theie appeared to Ctesias himself to be no 
fewer than 20,000 Nothing can be a more palpable falsity tlian 
what Gtcsias adds, that he was sent ambassador to the Greeks in 
conjunction w ith Phajllus, the Zacynthian, and some others , for 
Xenophon knew that Ctesias was at the Persian court, he mentions 
him in his w'orks, and it is plain that he had met with his books 
Therefore, if he had been joined m commission to settle suchim 
portant affairs, he would not have passed him by unnoticed, but 
w ould hav e mentioned him w ith Phayllus Ctesias, indeed, w'as a 
man of unbounded vanity, as well as strong attachment to Clearchus, 
and for that reason always leaves a comer m the storj' for himself, 
when he is dressing Out the praises of Clearchus and tlie Laceds 
momans 

After the battle, the king sent great and valuable presents to the 
son of Artagerses, who was slain by Cyrus He rewarded also 
Ctesias and others in a distinguished manner , and having found 
the Caunian who gave him the bottle of water, he raised him from 
indigence and obscurity, to nehes and honours There was some- 
tliing of an analogy between Ins punishments and tlie enme. One 
.%baces, a Mede, in the battle deserted to Cyrus, and after that 
pnnee was killed, came back to his colours As he perceived that 
the man had done it rather out of cowardice than any treasonable 
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design, all the penalty he laid upon htm was to cany about htm 
a naked COM tesan upon hts shoulders a whole day zn the snat let- 
place Another, besides deserting, had given it out that he had 
killed two of the enemy, and for his punishment he only ordered lus 
tongue to be pierced through with three needles 
He supposed, and he was desirous of having it pass upon the 
world, that Cyrus fell by his hand This induced him to send 
valuable presents to Mithndates, who gave him the first wound, and 
to instruct the messengers to say, ''The king does you tins honour 
because you found the furniture of Cyrus’s horse and brought it to 
him ” And when the Canan who gave Cyrus the stroke in his ham 
that caused his death, asked for his reward, he ordered those who 
gave it him to say, “ The long bestows this upon you because you 
were the second person tliat brought him good tidings For 
Artasyras was the first, and you the next that brought him an account 
of tlie death of Cyrus ” Mithndates went away m silence, though 
not without concern , but the unhappy Canan could not conquer 
the common disease of vanity Elated with what he thought his 
good fortune, and aspiring to things above his walk m life, he would _ 
not receive his reward for tidings, but angrily insisted, and called 
the gods and men to witness, that he, and no other' man, killed 
Cyrus , and that it was not just to rob him of the glory 
The king was so much incensed at this that he ordered the man’s 
head to be cut off But his mother, Parysatis, being present, said, 

" Let not this villainous Canan go off so Leave him to me, and he 
shall have the reward which his audacious tongue deserves” 
Accordmgly the king gave him up to her, and she delivered him to 
the executioners, witli orders to torture him for ten days, and then to 
tear out his eyes, and pour molten brass into his ears, till he expired 
Mithndates also came to a miserable end soon after, through his 
own folly Being invited one evening to supper, where both the 
eunuchs of the king, and those of his mother, were present, he iVent 
m a robe embroidered witli gold, which he had received from tlie 
king During the entertainment, Parysatis’s principal eunuch took 
occasion to say, “ What a beautiful garment is this, Mithndates, 
which the king has given you ! how handsome are those bracelets 
and that chain ' how valuable your scimitar ' He has certainly 
made you not only a great, but a happy man ” Mithndates, who by 
this time was flushed with wine, made answer, " What are these 
things, Sparamixes ? I deserve much greater marks of honour than 
these for the services I rendered the king that day ” Then Spara- 
mixes replied, with a smile, “ I speak not in the least out of ravj' , 
but since, according to the Greek proverb, there is truth m wine, let 
me tell you my mind freely, and ask you what great matter it is to 
find a horse s furniture fallen off, and bnng it to the king ” This he 
said, not that he was ignorant of the real state of the case but be- 
cause he wanted to lay him open, and saw that tlie wine had made 
him talkative, and taken him off his guard, he studied to pique his 
vanity Mithndates, no longer master of himself, said, " You mav 
talk of uhat furniture and u hat trifles you please , but I tell jou 
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plainly, it was by this hand that Cyrus was slam , for I did not, like 
Artagerses, throw my javelin m vain, but pierced his temples near 
the cy e, and brought him to the ground , and of that u ound he died ” 
The rest of the company saw the dreadful fate that would befal 
Milhndales, and looked with dejected eyes upon the ground j but 
he who gave the efttertamment said, “ Let us now attend to our 
eating and dnnking , and adoring the fortune of the kmc, let such 
matters alone as are too high for us" 

Immediately after tlie company broke up, the eunuch told Pary'- 
satis what had been said, anti she informed the king Artaxer\es, 
like a person detected, and one who had lost a victory out of his 
hands, was enraged at this discovery, for he was desirous of 
making all the barbarians and Greeks believe that in the several 
encounters he both gave and received blows, and that though he 
was wounded himsdf, he killed his adversary He therefore con- 
demned Mithndatcs to the punishment of ffte Boat The manner 
of It is tins They take two boats, which are made to fit each other, 
and extend the criminal in one of them in a supine posture Then 
they turn the other upon it, so that the poor wTCtch’s body is 
covered, and only the head and hands are out at one end, and the 
feet at the other They give him victuals daily, and if he refuses 
to eat, they compel him by pricking him m the eyes After he has 
eaten, they malvC him drink a mixture of honey and milk, w hich tiiey 
pour into Ills mouth They spread the same, too, over his face, an 3 
always turn him so as to have the sun full in his eyes , the consc* 
quence of which IS, that his face is coiered with swarms of flies. 
As all the necessaiy evacuations of a man who cats and drinks are 
w'ltliin the boat, the filthiness and corruption engender a quantity of 
worms, which consume liis flesh, and penetrate to his entrails 
When tliey find that the man is dead, they take off tlic upper boat, 
and have the spectacle of a carcass w'hose flesh is eaten away, and 
of numberless vermin clinging to and gnawing tliebowels Mithri- 
dates, with much difficulty, found death, after he had been consumed 
m this manner for seventeen days 

There remained now no other mark for the vengeance of Parysatis 
but Mesabates, one of the king’s eunuchs, who cut off Cyrus’s head 
and hand As he took care to give her no handle against him, she 
laid this scheme for his destruction She was a woman of keen 
parts m all respects, and in particular she played well at dice The 
king often play ed witli her before the war, and being reconciled to 
her after it, took the same diversion with her She was even 
the confidant of his pleasures, and scrupled not to assist m any- 
thing of gallantly 

Statira, indeed ivas the object of her hatred, and she let her hav'e 
a small share of the king’s company , for she was determined to 
hav'c the principal interest with him herself One day, finding 
Artaxerxes wanted something to pass away the time, she challenged 
him to play for 1000 dancs, and purposely managed her dice so ill 
that she lost She paid the money immediately, but pretended to 
be much chagrined, and called on him to play again for an eunuch 
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He consented to the proposal, and they agreed each of them to > 
except five of their most faithful eunuchs ; Sie winner was to have 
his choice out of the rest On these conditions they plaj ed The 
qneen, who had the affair at heart, exerted all her skill, and being » 
favoured besides by the dice, won the eunuch, and pitched upon- 
Mesabates, who was not of the number of the excepted He- was 
immediately delivered to her, and before the king suspected any- 
thing of her intentions, she put him in the hands of tlie executioners, 
with orders to flay him alive, to fix his body on three stakes, and to 
stretch out his skin by itself The king was highly incensed, and 
expressed his resentment in strong terms , but she only said in a 
laughing, ironical ivay, "This is pleasant indeed, that you must be so 
angry about an old useless eunuch, while I say not a word of my 
loss of rooo ifancs ” The king, though much concerned at tlie im- 
position, held his peace , but Statira, who on other occasions, openly 
censured the practice of the queen-mother, complained now of the 
injustice and cruelty, in sacrificing to Cyrus the eunuchs and other 
faithful servants of the king 

After Tissaphemes^ had deceived Gcaichus and the other 
Grecian officers, and, contrary to tlie treaty and his oaths, put them 
in chains, Ctcsias tells us that Oearchus made interest with him 
for the recovery of a comb When he had obtained it, it seems he 
was so much pleased with the use of it, that he took his ring from 
his finger and gave it Ctesias, that it might appear as a token of his 
regard for him to his friends and relations in Lacedtemon The 
device was a dance of the Caryaizdes^ He adds, tliat whenever 
provisions were sent to Clearchus, his fellow-prisoners took most of 
them for themselves, and left him a very small share , but that he 
corrected this abuse by procuring a larger quantity to be sent to 
Clearchus, and separating the allowance of the others from his All 
this was done with the consent, and by the favour of Parysatis As 
he sent every day a gammon of bacon among the provisions, 
Clearclius suggested to hun that he might easily conceal a small 
^gger in the fleshy part, and begged earnestly that he would do it, 
that Ins fate might nm be left to the cruel disposition of Artaxerves , 
but, through fear of the kiiig's displeasure, he refused ib The king, 
however, at the request of his mother, promised upon oath not to 
put Clearchus to death, but aftenvards he was persuaded by 
Statira to destroy aU the prisoners except Menon On this account 
he telk us Parysatis plotted against Statira, and resolved to take 
her off by poison , but it is a great absurdity m Ctesias to assign 
so disproportionate a cause Would ParyLus, for tlie sake of 


1 Tissapliemes, by promises \riilcli he 
did not Intend to keep, drew dcarchas to 
an Interview In Ills tent Ho went with 
(our principal olllcets and 20 captains to 
wait on the Persian, who put Ulearchus 
and the four oilicen under arrest and 
ordered the 20 captains to be cut in pieces 
Some tirao after the king commanded 
Clearchus, and all tbs tauroiQocrs, except 


beheaded Xesoph de 
there^S I'aconin, where 
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Qearchus, undertake so homd and dangerous an enterprise as that 
of poisoning the kings lawful wifCjby %vhom he had children, and an 
heir to his crow n ? It is clear enough that he tells this fabulous tale 
to do honour to the memory of Clearchus . for he adds, that the 
carcasses of the other officers n ere tom m pieces by dogs and birds ; 
W that a storm of wand brought a great heap of sand, and provided 
a tomb for Clearchus Around this heap there sprung up a number 
of palm trees, which soon grew into an admirable grove, and spread 
their protecting shade o\cr the place, so that the king repented 
greatly of what he had done, believing that he had destroyed a man 
who was a favountc ofvlie gods. 

It was, therefore, only from the hatred and jealousy w'hich 
Pari'sitis had entertained of Statira from the first, that she 
cmlinrked in so cruel a design She saw that her owm power with 
the king depended only on his reverence for her as his mother , 
whereas that of Statira was founded in love, and confirmed bv the 
greatest confidence in her fidelity The point she had to cany was 
great, and sheresohed to make one desperate effort She had a 
faithful and favourite attendant, named Gigas,who as Dion tells us, 
assisted m the affair of the poison , but, according to Ctcsias, she 
\vas only conscious of it, and that against her will The former 
calls the person who provided the poison, Melantas, the latter, 
Bchtaras ' 

These two princesses had, in appearance, forgot their old suspi- 
cions and animosities, and began to visit and cat at each other’s 
table But they did it with so much distrust and caution, as to 
make it a rule to cat of the same dish, and even of the same slices 
There is a small bird m Persia which has no excrements, the intes- 
tines being only filled with fat, on which account it is supposed to 
live upon air and dew , the name of it is ; hyntaces Ctcsias wntes, 
that Paiy'satis divided one of these birds w ith a small knife that was 
poisoned, on one side, and taking the wholesomcr part herself, gave 
the other to Statira Dion, however, affimvs, that it was not Pary- 
satis but Melantas who cut the bird in two, and presented the 
poisoned part to Statira. Be that as it may, she died in dreadful 
agonies and convulsions , and was not only sensible herself of the 
cause, but intimated her suspicions to the king, who knew too well 
the savage and implacable temper of his mother, he, tlieiefore, 
immediately made an inquisition into the affair He took her 
officers and servants that attended at her table, and put them 
to the torture But she kept Gigis m her ow n apartment and when 
the king demanded her, refused to giv e her up At last Gigis begged 
of the queen-mother to let her go in the night to her own house , 
and the king being informed of it, ordered some of his guards to 
intercept her Accordingly she was seized and condemned to die 
The laws of Persia have provided this punishment for poisoners 
their heads arc placed on a broad stone, and then crushed with 
another, till nothing of the figure remains In that manner was 
Gigis executed As for Parysatis, the king did not reproach her 
'»tith her crime, nor punish her any farther than by sending her to 
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Babylon (which was the place she desired to retire to,) and dedanng 
that he would never visit that city while she lived Such was uie 
state of his domestic aiTairs 

He was no less solicitous to get the Greeks into his hands, who 
had followed Cyrus into Asia, man he had been to conquer Cyrus 
himself, and to keep the croivn But he could not succeed.^ For 
though they had lost Cyrus their general, and their own officers, 
yet they forced their way, as it were, out of the very palace of 
Artaxerxes, and made it appear to all the world that the Persians 
and their king had nothing to value themselves upon but wealth, 
luxury, and women , and that the rest was mere parade and osten- 
tation This gave fresh spirits to the Greeks, and taught them 
to despise the barbanans The Lacedsemonians, in particular, 
thought It would be a great dishonour, if they did not now deliver 
the Asiatic Greeks from servitude, and put an end to the insults of 
the Persians Their first attempt was under the direction of Thim- 
bro, and the next under that of Dercyllidas , but as those generals 
effected nothing of importance, the conduct of the war was given to 
Agesilaus That prince immediately passed into Asia with his fleet, 
and soon distinguished himself by his vigorous operations , for 
he defeated Tissaphemes in a pitched battle, and brought over 
several cities 

By these losses Artaxerxes understood what was his best method 
of making ivar He therefore sent Hermocrates, the Rhodian into 
Greece, ivith a great quantity of gold, having instructed him to 
corrupt with it the leading men amongst the states, and to stir up a 
Grecian war against Lacedaemon 

Hermocrates acquitted himself so well in his commission that the 
most considerable cities leagued against Sparta, and there were 
such commotions in Peloponnesus that the magistrates were forced 
to recall Agesilaus from Asia On leaving that country he is re- 
ported to have said to his fnends, “The king drives me out of 
Asia with 3000 archers ” For the Persian money bore the impres- 
sion of an archer 

Artaxerxes deprived the Lacedmmonians of the dominion of tlie 
sea, by means of Conon, the Athenian, who acted in conjunction 
with Phamabazus For Conon after he had lost the sea-fight at 
jEgos Potamos, took up his abode in Cyprus , not merely to pro- 
vide for his oivn safety, but to wait for a change of affairs, as 
manners wait for the turn of the tide As he saw that his own 
plan wanted a respectable power to carry it into execution, and that 


1 The GtgcXs irero at a rast distance 
from tlicir cnvn countiy, in the reiy heart 
of the Fersion empire, snrronnded by a 
numerons army flashed mth victory , and 
bad no way to retnm again into Greece, 
bat by fordng their retreat through an 
immense tract of the eneniy's country 
Rut thdr valour and resolution mastered 
bU these dlfflcnlties, and, in qilte of a 
powcriul army which pnisucdand harassed 


them all the way, they made a retreat ol 
2325 miles, through tho provinces belong- 
ing to the Persians and got safe to tho 
Greek cities on the Eu^nc sea. Olearchas 
had the conduct of this maridi at first, 
^t he being cut off 1^ the treachery of 
Tissaphemes, Xenophon vxu chosen in his 
room; onif to his talour and msdom it 
vxis thttjl]/ omng that at length ffteg got 
safeinto arteee. 
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the Persian power required a person of ability to conduct it, he 
wrote the king an account of the measures he had concerted. The 
messenger was ordered to get the letter delivered into his hands by 
Zeno tlie Cretan, who danced m the reiels, or by Polycritus tlie 
Mendsean, ivho was his physician, and m case of their absence, 
by Ctesias, another physician The letter, we are told, was given 
to Ctesias, and he added to it this paragraph, " I desire you, sir, to 
send Ctesias to me, for he will be very serviceable in the business 
of the nav> " But Ctesias affirms, that the king, without any kind 
of solicitation, put him upon tins service. 

After Artaxerxes had gained, by Conon and Pharnabazus, the 
battle of Cnidus, which stopped the Lacedtemonians of the empire 
of the sea, he drew almost aU Greece into his interest , insomuch 
that the celebrated peace, called the Peace of Antalcidas, was 
entirely of his modelling Antalcidas was a Spartan, the son of 
Leon, and so strongly attached to the king, that he pi evaded with 
the Lacediemonians to give up to him all the Greek cities in Asia, 
and the islands which are reckoned amongst its dependencies, to 
be hdd as his tnbutanes, in virtue of the peace , if we can call 
that a peace by which Greece u-as dishonoured and betrayed , 
■fthich was indeed so vile a bargain that the most unsuccessful war 
could have terminated in notliing more inglorious 
Hence it was diat Artaxerxes, though, accoiuing to Dmon’s 
account, he always detested the other Spartans as the most im- 
pudent of men, yet expressed a great regard for Antalcidas, when 
he came to Ins court One evening he took a chaplet of flowas 
ft om hts head, dipped it in the richest essences, and sent tt from his 
table to Antalcidas All the comt was astonished at such a math 
of favour But there seems to have been a propriety in making 
him so ridiculous a compliment, * and he was a fit man to wear 
such a crown, who could take off Leonidas and Calhcratidcs in a 
dance before the Persians Somebody happening to say in tlie 
hearing of Agesilaus, “ Alas, for Greece ' when the Lacediemonians 
are tuming Persians,” he corrected him, and said, “No, tlie Medes 
are rather tuming Lacedaanonians ” But the wit of tlie expression 
did not remove the disgrace of the thing They lost their superi- 
ority m Greece by the ill-fought battle of Leuctra, as they had lost 
their honour by the vile conditions of this peace 
So long as Sparta kept the lead, the king admitted Antalcidas to 
the privileges of hospitality, and called him his friend But when, 
upon their defeat at Leuctra, the Spartans sent Agesilaus into 
Eg3q)t to get a supply of money, and Antalcidas went upon the 
same business to the Persian court, Artaxerxes treated him with so 
much neglect and contempt, that between the ridicule he suffered 
from his enemies, and his fear of the resentment of the Ephon, he 
resolved, on his return, to stance himself to death. Ismenias the 


1 It was a compliment entirely out ot the simplicity of Ins manners, and an 
idiaracter to a Laced'cmonian, who, ns aroidlns all approaches to liunry 
such, was supposed to value himsell upon 
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Theban, and Pelopidas, who had lately won the battle of Leuctra, 
went also to the court of Artaxeixes Pelopidas submitted to 
nothing unworthy of his country or character, but Ismenias 
bemg commanded to adore the king, purposely let his ring fall 
from his finger, and then, by stooping to take it up, appeared m a 
posture of adoration Timagoras the Athenian, having given tlie 
Tfing some secret intelligence in a letter which he sent by a secre- 
tary named Beluns, he was so much pleased, that he made him a 
present of 10,000 darics The same Timagoras wanted a supply of 
cow’s milk, on account of a languishmg disorder, and Artaxerxes 
ordered 80 cows for his use, which were to follow him wherever he 
went He likewise sent him a bed wuth the necessary coverlets, 
and Persian servants to make it, because he thought the Greeks 
not skilled in that art , and he ordered him to be earned to the 
sea-side in a litter, on account of his indisposition To this W'C 
may add die allowance for his table when he was at court, which 
was so magnificent diat Ostanes, the king’s brother, one day said 
to him, “ Timagoras, remember this table, for it is not so sumptuous 
for nothing ” This ivas rather reproaching him with his treason 
than calling for his acknowledgments and, indeed, Timagoras, 
on his return, was capitally condemned by the Athenians for 
taking bribes 

Artaxerxes, in some measure, atoned for the causes of sorrow he 
gave the Greeks, by doing one thing that afforded them great 
pleasure he put Tissaphemes, their most implacable enemy, to 
death This he did partly at the instigation of Parysatis, who 
added other charges to those alleged against him ; for he did not 
long retain his anger, but was reconciled to his mother, and sent 
for her to court , because he saw she had understanding and spint 
enough to assist m governing the kingdom, and there now re- 
mained no further cause of suspicions and uneasiness between 
them From this time she made it a rule to please the king in all 
her measures, and not to oppose any of his inclinations, by which 
she gained an absolute ascendant over him She perceived that he 
had a strong passion for one of his own daughters, named Atossa. 
He endeavoured, indeed, to conceal it on his mother’s account, and 
restrained it in public , though, according to some authors, he had 
already a private commerce with the prmcess Parj'satis no sooner 
suspected the intrigue, than she caressed her grand-daughter more 
than ever , and was continually praising to Artaxerxes both her 
beauty and her behaviour, in which she assured him there was 
something great and worthy of a crowm At last, she persuaded 
him to make her his wife, ivithout regarding the laws and opinions 
OT the Greeks ‘'God,” said she, * has made you a law to the 
Persians, and rule of right and wrong " Some historians, amongst 
whom IS Heiaclides of Cumae, affirm, that Artaxeixes married not 
only Atossa, but another of his daughters, named Amestiis His 
anection for Atossa was so strong, that though she had a leprosy, 
which spread itself over her body, he was not disgusted at it , but 
ne was daily implonng Juno for her, and grasping the dust of her 
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temple , for he paid his homage to no other goddess. At the same 
time, by his order, his great officers sent so many offenngs to her 
shnne that the whole space between the palace and the temple, 
whr^ was 16 furlongs, was filled with gold, silver, purple, and 
fine horses 

He sent Phamabazus and Iphicrates to make war upon the Egyp- 
tians ; but the expedition miscarried through the difference uhich 
happened between the generals he employed After this he went 
in person against the Cadusians with 300,000 foot, and 10,000 horse 
Their country is rough and uneven^ and covered with perpetual 
fogs As It produced no com or fruits by cultivation, the inhabi- 
tants, a fierce and warlike race of men, live upon wild pears, apples, 
and other things of that kind He, therefore, insensibly fell mto 
great danger and distress , for his troops could find no provisions 
mere, nor could they be supphed from any other place. They were 
forced to kill their beasts of burthen, and eat them ; and those be- 
came so scarce that an ass’s head was sold for 60 drachmas The 
king’s table Itself was ill supphed, and there remained only a few 
horses, all tlie rest having been used for food 

In this extremity, Tinbazus, who often was in high favour on 
account of his valour, and often degraded for his levity, and who, at 
this very time, was in the greatest disgrace, saved the king and his 
whole army by the following stratagem 'Ihe Cadusians having two 
kings, each had his separate camp Upon this Tinbazus formed 
his scheme , and, after he had communicated it to Artaxerxes, went 
himself to one of those princes, and sent his son to the other. Each 
imposed upon the king he applied to, by pretending that the other 
was going to send a private embassy to Artaxerces, to negociate a 
separate alhance. "But if you are wise," said they, “you wall be 
beforehand with your nval, and we ivill assist you in the whole 
affair" This argument had its effect, and each, persuaded that 
the other was undermining him out of envy, sent his ambassadors ; 
the one with Tinbazus, and the other with bis son As some time 
passed before they returned, Artaxerxes began to suspect , 
and there were those who suggested that Tinbazus had some 
traitorous design The king was extremely dejected, and re- 
penting of the confidence he had reposed in him, gave ear 
to all the calumnies of his enemies. But at last Tinbazus 
amved, as did also his son, with the Cadusian ambassadors, 
and peace was made with both parties , in consequence of whicli 
Tinbazus returned with the king in greater esteem and authority 
than ever Dunng this expedition, Artaxerces shewed that 
timidity and effeminacy ought not to be asmbed, as they gene- 
rally are, to the pomp and luxunes of life, but to a native meanness 
and a depraved judgment for neither the gold, the purple, nor the 
jew'els, which the king always wore, and which were worth no less 
than 12,000 talents, hindered him from bearing die same fatigues 
and hardships with the meanest soldier in his army. He took his 
quiver on his back, and his buckler upon his arm, and quitting his 
horse, would often inarch foremost up the most cra^y and difficult 
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places, insomuch that others found their task much lighter when 
they saw the strength and alacnty with which he proceeded for he 
marched above 200 furlongs a day 

At last he arnved at one of his own palaces, where tliere were 
gardens and parks of great extent and beauty, though the country 
around it was naked and barren As the weatlier was exceedingly 
cold, he permitted his men to cut wood out of his own parks, without 
spanng either pine or cypress and when the soldiers were loath to 
touch trees of such size and beauty, he took an axe in his own hand, 
and laid it to the finest tree amongst them. After which they cut 
them doivn without scruple, and having made a number of fires, 
passed the night with great satisfaction 

He found, however, on his arrival at his capital, that he had lost 
many brave men, and almost all his horses , and, imagining that 
he was despised for his lossea, and the ill success of the expedition, 
he became suspicious of his grandees Many of them he put to 
death in anger, and more out of fear . fear is the sanguinary prin- 
ciple a tyrant can act from , courage, on the contrary, is merciful, 
mild, and unsuspicious Thus the most timorous animals are the 
hardest to be tamed , but the more generous, having less suspicion, 
because they have less fear, fly not the caresses and society of men 

Artaxerxes being now far advanced in years, observed his sons 
making parties for the crown amongst his friends and the rest of 
the nobility The more equitable part of his leaving it to his 
eldest son Danus, as he had received it from his father in the same 
right But his ) ounger son Ochus, who was an active man, and of 
a violent spirit, had also a considerable interest among the grandees 
Besides, he hoped to gam his father through Atossa , for he paid 
his court to her, and promised to nif>’'e her the partner of his 
throne upon the death of Artaxerx Nay, it was said that he 
had already pnvate familiarities ivith her Artaxerxes, though he 
was Ignorant of this circumstance, resolved to cut off the hopes of 
Ochus at once , lest, following the daring steps of his uncle Cyrus, 
he should involve the kingdom again m civil wars He therefore 
declared Danus his successor, who was now 25* years old, and per- 
mitted him to wear the point of his turban (Cttarts) erect, as a 
mark of royalty 

As It is customary in Persia for the heir to ask a favour of him 
mat declmed him such, which, if possible, is always granted, 
Darius asked for Aspasia, who had been the favounte mistress of 
Cyrus, Md was now one of the king’s concubines She was a 
native of Phocea in Ionia, and her parents, who were above the 
condition of slaves, had given her a good education One evenmg 
^ was introduced to Cyrus at supper ivith the other women 
1 hey approached him ivithout scruple, and received his jokes and 
1?^ Aspasia stood by m silence ; and 

shall she said, “Whoever lays hands upon me 

pent It. Upon which ttie company looked upon her as an 

I In the printed text It b JJ/lp 
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unpolished creature, but C)’rus ivas pleased, and said, with a 
smile, to the person who brought the women, “Do not you see that 
of all you have provided, this only has generous and virtuous 
sentiments !” From this moment he attached himself to her, loved 
her most of all his concubines, and called her Aspasia t/ie wise. 
When CjTus fell in battle, she was taken amongst the plunder 
of his camp 

Artaxerxes was much concerned at his son's request. For the 
barbanans are so extremely jealous of their women, that capital 
punishment is inflicted, not only on the man who speaks to, or 
touches one of the kin^s concubmes, but on him who approaches 
or passes their chariots on the road And though, in compliance 
ivith the dictates of his passion, he had made Atossa his ivife con- 
trary to law, he kept 360 concubmes, all women of the greatest 
beauty However, when Darius demanded Aspasia, he declared 
her free, and said, “ She might go with him if she pleased , but he 
would do no violence to her inclinations ” Accordingly Aspasia 
was sent for, and, contrary to the king's expectation, made choice 
of Darius He gave her up to him, indeed, because he was ob- 
liged to It by the law ; but he soon took her away, and made her a 
pnestess of Diana of Ecbatana, whom they called Anths} that she 
might pass the remainder of her life in chastity This he thought 
no severe revenge upon his son, but a pleasant way of chastising 
his presumption. But Darius highly resented the affront , whether 
It was that the charms of Aspasia had made a deep impression upon 
him, or whether he thought himself insulted and ridiculed by 
this proceeding 

Tiribazus seeing how much he was offended, endeavoured to ex- 
asperate him still more This he did from a fellow feeling , for he 
' had suffered an injury much of the same kind The king, having 
several daughters, promised to give Apama to Phamabazus, 
Rhodogune to Osontes, and Amestns to Tiribazus, He kept his 
word with the two first, but deceived Tiribazus, for, instead 0/ 
giving Amestris to him, ho raamed her himself , promising at the 
same time that he should have his youngest daughter Atossa But 
he became enamoured of her too, and married her This treat- 
ment extremely incensed Tiribazus, who had, indeed, nothing steady 
in his disposition , but was wild and irregular One while success- 
ful, and upon a footing with the greatest men in tlie court, another 
while unacceptable to the king, and sinking into disgrace , he bore 
no change of fortune with propriety. If he was in favour, his 
vanity was insupportable , if in disgrace, instead of being humble 
and quiet, he had recourse to violence and ferocity 

His conversing with the young prince was, therefore, adding 
flame to the fire “ What avails it,” said he, “ to have the point of 
your turban advanced, if you seek not to advance your authority ? 
Nothing can be more absurd tlian your thinking yourself secure of 


1 PAttsania&saira, then was a tcmplo of us, that Artazcizea made Abasia one of 
Diana ^natfw In Igrdla. But Justin tells the priettcssei of the sun. 
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the succession, while your brother is privately fonvarding his 
interest by means of the women, and your father is so very foolish 
and unsteady He who could break one of the most sacred laws of 
the Persians, for the sake of an insignificant Grecian woman, is- 
certainly not to be depended upon in more important engagements 
The case is quite different behveen you and Ochus, as to the event 
of the competition if Ochus does not obtain the crown, none mil 
hinder him from living happily in a private station ; but you, who 
have been declared king, must either reign or die” On this 
occasion was verified that observation of Sophocles . 

— — Bwilt In It* march la bvU counsel 

The road which leads us to what we desire is indeed smooth, and 
of an easy descent , and the desires of most men are vicious, be- 
cause they have never known or tried die enjoyments of virtue 
The lustre of such an imperial crown, and Darius’s fear of his 
brother, furnished Tiribazus mth other mguments , but the goddess 
of beauty contributed her share towards persuading him, by putting 
him in mind of the loss of Aspasia 
He gave himself up, therefore, entirely to Tinbazus, and many 
others soon entered into the conspiracy But before it could be 
earned into execution, an eunuch gave the king information of it, 
and of all the measures that were taken , for he had got perfect 
intelligence that they designed to enter his chamber in the night, 
and kill him m his bed 

Artaxerxes thought it would be great imprudence either to slight 
the information, and lay himself open to such danger, or to credit 
It mthout farther proof The method he took was tins he ordered 
the eunuch to join Danus and his adherents, and assist at all their 
councils , and in the meantime broke a door through the wall be- 
hind his bed, which he concealed with the tapesby When the 
time came, which the eunuch informed him of, he placed himself 
upon his bed, and remained there till he had a sight of the faces of 
the conspirators, and could perfeedy distinguish each of them 
But when he saw them draw dieir swords, and advance towards 
him, he pulled back the tMestry, retreated into the inner room, and, 
after he had bolted the door, alarmed the palace "nie assassins 
seeing themselves discovered, and their designs disappointed, 
immediately took to flight, and desired Tinbazus to do the same, 
because he must certainly have been observed While he Imgered, 
the guards came and laid hold of him , but he killed many of them, 
and It w'as ivith difficulty that he wras despatched at last by a javelin 
thrown at i distance 

Darius was taken, together with his children, and brought to 
Mswer for his enme before the judges whicli the king appointed 
The king <nd not think proper to assist at the trial m person, but 
airected others to lay the chaige against his son , and his notanes 
wwe to take down separately the opinion of each judge As they 
all gave it unmimously for death, the officers took Danus, and led 
mm into an adjacent pnson But when the executioner came, with 
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the instramcnt in his hand which is used m beheading the capital 
convicts, he was seized Avith horror at the sight of Danus, an^drew 
back toivards the door, as having neither abiht)' nor courage to 
lay violent hands upon the king But the judges, who stood 
at the door, urging mm to do his ofiSce, with menaces of instant 
punishment if he did not comply, he returned, and seizing 
Darius by the hair tlirew him on the ground, and cut off his 
head. Some say the cause was tried in presence of the king, and 
that Danus after he was convicted by indubitable proof, fell on his 
face and begged for mercy, but Artaxerxes, nsing in great anger, 
drew his scimitar, and pursued his stroke till he laid him dead 
at his feet They add, that after this he returned to his palace, and 
having paid his devotions to the sun, said to those vho assisted at 
the ceremony, “My Persians, you may now return in tnumph, 
and tell your fellow subjects, that the great Oromazes^ has 
taken vengeance on those who formed the most impious and 
execrable designs against dieir sovereign.” Such was the end of 
the conspiracy 

Ochus non entertained very aCTeeable hopes, and was encouraged 
besides by Atossa But he had still some fear of his remaining 
legitimate brother, Anaspes, and of his natural brother Arsames 
Not that Ochus had so much to apprehend from Anaspes merely 
because he was older, but the Persians were desirous of having him 
succeed to the tlirone on account of his mildness, his sincenty, and 
his humane disposition. As for Arsames, he had the character of 
a vnse pnnce, and was the particular favounte of his father This 
was no secret to Ochus However, he planned the destruction of 
both these brothers of his, and being of an artful, as veil as 
sanguinary turn, he employed his cruelty against Arsames, and his 
art against Anaspes To the latter he pnvately sent some of die 
king’s eunuchs and fnends with frequent accounts of severe and 
menacing expressions of his father's, as if he had resolved to put him 
to a cruel and ignominious death As these persons came daily to 
tell him in confidence that some of these threats uerc upon thi* 
point of being put in execution, and the others would not belong 
delayed, he was so temfied, and fell into such a rdelancholy and 
desponding wray, that he prepared a poisonous draught, and drank 
It, to deliver himself from the burden of life 

The king being informed of the manner of his death, sincerely 
lamented him, and had some suspiaon of the cause, but could not 
examine into it thoroughlj on account of his great age 

Howeier, Arsames now became dearer to him than ever, and it 
was easy to see that the king plarcd an entire confidence in him, 
and communicated to him his most secret thoughts Ochus, there- 
fore, W’ould not defer his enterpnse longer, but emploj ed Harpates, 
the son of Tinbazus, to kill Arsames Artaxerxes, whom time had 
brought to the very verge of life, when he had this additional stroke 
m the fate of Arsames, could not make much more struggle . his 
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sorrow and regret soon brought him to tne grave He lived 94 
years, and reigned 62 ^ He had the character of a prince who 
governed with lenity, and loved his people But perhaps the 
behaviour of his successor might contribute not a little to his reputa- 
tion, for Ochus was the most cruel and sanguinary of pnnees 


AGESILAUS. 

Archidamus, the son of Xeuxjdemus, after having governed the' 
Lacedaemonians with a very respectable character, left behind him 
tn o sons, the one named Agis, whom he had of Lampito,® a woman 
of an illustrious family , the other much younger, named Agesilaus, 
whom he had by Eupolia, the daughter of Melisippidas As the 
crown, by law, was to descend to Agis, Agesilaus had nothing to 
expect but a private station, and therefore had a common Lacedm- 
monian education, vhich, though hard m respect of diet, and full 
of laborious exercises, ivas well calculated to teach the youth obe- 
dience Hence Simonides is said to have called that famed city, 
tlie man-subdmng Sparta, because it was the principal tendency of 
her discipline to make the citizens obedient and submissive to the 
laws , and she trained her youth as the colt is trained to the menage 
The law does not lay the young princes who are educated for the 
throne under the same necessity But Agesilaus was singular in 
this, that before he came to govern he had learned to obey 
Hence it was that he accommodated himself with a better grace to 
his subjects than any other of the kings, having added to his princely 
talents and inclinations a humane manner and popular civility 

While he ivas j et in one of the classes or societies of boys, Ly- 
sander had that honourable attachment to him which tlie Spartans 
distinguish with the name of love He was charmed with his in- 
genuous modesty For though he had a spirit above his companions, 
an ambition to excel, -which made him umvilling to sit doivn without 
the prize, and a vigour and impetuosity which could not be con- 
quered or borne down, yet he was equally remarkable for his gentle- 
ness w’here it was necessary to obey At the same time, it appeared 
that his obedience was not owing to fear but to the principle of 
honour, and that throughout his whole conduct he drea^d disgrace 
more than toil 

He wM lame of one leg , but that defect, during his youth, was 
covered by me agreeable turn of the rest of his person , and the 
easy and cheerful manner in which he bore it, and his being the 
mst to rally himself upon it, always made it the less regarded 
Way, that defect made his spirit of enterprise more remarkable j for 
he never declined on that account any undertaking, howev^ diffi- 
cult or laborious . ® 




1 SlcxUns say*, that he reigned 

«nly forty three ycon 


s pimpitOj or Lampldo tras sister to 
Archidamus by the lather's side. 
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We have no portrait or statue of him He would not suffer any 
to be made while he Iived^ and at his death he utterly forbade it 
We arc only told tliat he ivas a little man, and that he had not a 
commanding aspect But a perpetual vivacity and cheerfulness, 
attended iviih a talent for raillery, which was expressed ivithout any 
severity cither of xoice or look, made him more agreeable, even in 
a^e, than the young and the handsome Theophrastus tells us, the 
Ephon fined Archidamus for marrying a little woman “She will 
bring us,” said they, “ a race of pigmies instead of kings ” 

During the reign of Agis, Alcibiades, upon his quitting Sicily, 
came an exile to Lacedmmon And he had not been there long 
before he was suspected of a criminal commerce with Timaia, the 
wife of Agis Agis would not acknowledge the child which she had 
for his, but said it ivas the son of Alcibiades Duns informs us, 
that the queen was not displeased at the supposition, and that she 
used to whisper to her women the child should be called Alcibiades, 
not Leotychidas He adds, that Alcibiades himself scrupled not to 
say, " He did not approach Timaea to gratify his appetite, but from 
an ambition to give kings to Sparta.” However, he was obliged to 
fly from Sparta lest Agis should revenge the injury And that prince 
looking upon Lcotjchidas with an eye of suspicion, did not take 
notice of him as a son Yet, in his last sickness, Leotychidas pre- 
1 ailed upon him by his tears and entreaties to acknowledge him 
as such before many witnesses. 

Notwithstanding this public declaration, Agis was no sooner dead, 
than Lysander, who had vanquished the Athenians at sea, and had 
great power and interest in Sparta, advanced Agesilaus to the 
throne, alleging tliat Leotychidas was a bastard, and consequently 
had no right to it Indeed, the generality of the citizens, knowing 
the virtues of Agesilaus, and that he had been educated w ith them 
in all the seventy of the Spartan discipline, joined with pleasure 
in the scheme 

There was then at Sparta a diviner named Diopithes, w’ell versed 
in ancient prophecies, and supposed an able interpreter of everything 
relating to the gods This man insisted, it .vas contrary to the divine 
wall that a lame man should sit on the throne of Sparta, and on the 
day the point was to be decided, he publicly read this oracle — ■ 

Hctrare, proud Sparta, lest a matmed empirol 
Tin boasted strenrth impair, for other woes 
Than thou boholdst, await theo— home away 
By the stranse tide ol war 

Lysander observing upon this, that if the Spartans were solicitous 
to act literally according to the oracle, they ought to bew'are of 
Leotychidas, for that Heaven did not consider it as a matter of im- 
portance if the king happened to have a lame foot , the thing to be 
guarded against was the admission of a person who was not a 


1 The two legs of the Spartan constitu- when one of them was gone Tn fact the 
tion were the two kings, which therefore consequence produced not a Just and good 
mnst..be In a maimed and mined state monarch, but a tyrant. 
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genuine descendant of Hercules, for that would make the kingdom 
Itself lame. Agesilaus added, that Neptune had borne witness to 
the bastardy of Leotychidas, m throwing Agis out of his bed by an 
earthquake,^ ten months after vhich, and more, Leotychidas was 
bom, though Agis did not cohabit with Timaea dunng that time" 

By these ways and means Agesilaus gained the diadem, and at 
the same time was put in possession of the private estate of Agis, 
Leotychidas being rejected on account of bis illegritimacy Observ- 
mg, however, that his rdations by his mother’s side, though men of 
ment, were very poor, he gave a moiety of the estate among them, 
by which means the inheritance procured him respect and honour, 
instead of envy and aversion 

Xenophon tells us, that by obedience to the laws of his country*, 
Agesilaus gained so much power, that his will was not disputed 
The case w'as this The pnncipal authonty was then in the hands 
of the Ephon and the senate The EpJiort were annual magts- 
irates, atid the senators had their office for life They were both ap- 
pointed as a barrier against die power of the kings The kings, 
therefore, had an old and hereditary antipathy to them, and per- 
petual disputes subsisted between them. But Lysander took a 
different course. He gave up all thoughts of opposition and 
contention, and paid bis court to them on every occasion , taking ~ 
care, in all his enterprises, to set out under then: auspices If he 
was called, he went faster than usual if he was upon bis throne, 
administenng justice, he rose up when the Ephon approached it 
any one of them was admitted a member of the senate, he sent him 
a robe and an ox,^ as marks of honour Thus, while he seemed to 
be adding to the dignity and importance of their body, he was 
pnvately increasing his own strength, and the authonty of the 
crown, through their support and attachment 

In his conduct with respect to the other atizens, he behaved 
better as an enemy than as a fnend If he was severe to his 
enemies, he was not unjustly so , his fnends he countenanced even 
in their unjust pursuits If his enemies performed anything ex- 
traordinary, he was ashamed not to take honourable notice of it 
his fnends he could not correct when they did amiss On the 
contrary*, it was his pleasure to support them, and go tlie same 
len^hs th^ did , for he thought no service dishonourable which 
he did in the way of fnendship Nay, if his adversaries fell into 
any misfortuM, he was the first to sympathize with tliem, and ready 
to give them his assistance if they desired it By these means he 
gained the hearts of all his people 

The Ephon saw this, and, in their fear of his increasing power, ~ 
impo^d a fine upon him , alleging this as the reason, that whereas 
the atizens ought to be in common, he appropriated them to him- 
self As the writers upon physics say, that if war and discord were 
5^* “diverse, the heavenly bodies would stop their course, 

^ ana ail generauon and motion would cease, by reason of that 

i Seo Xenophon Gtechrn Hb. hook UL » EmWems of maghtner andpatrioUem 
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perfect harmony ; so Lj’curgus tnfiised a spirit of ambthon and 
conieniion into the Spartan constitution, as an vtcenitve to virtue, 
aud vnshed always to see some difference and dispute among the 
good and viitiious He thought that general complaisance, which 
leads men to yield to the next proposal, without exploring each 
other’s intentions, and without debating on tlie consequences, was 
an inert principle, and desened not the name of harmony ^ Some 
imagine that he w ould not have made Agamemnon rejoice { Odyssey, 
lib viit ) Homer saw' this, and when Ulysses and Achilles contended 
in such opprobrious terms, if he had not expected that some great 
benefit would arise to dicir affairs in generm, from this particular 
quarrel among the great This point, however, cannot be agreed to 
without some exception ; for violent dissensions are pernicious to 
a state, and productive of the greatest dangers 

Agesilaus had not long been seated on the throne before accounts 
were brought from Asia, that the king of Persia was preparing a 
great fleet to dispossess tlie Laccdsemomans of their dominion of 
the sea Lysandcr was very desirous to be sent again into Asia, 
that he might support his friends whom he left governors and 
masters of the cities, and many of whom, having abused their 
authority to tlie putposes of violence and injustice, were banished 
or put to death Iw the people He therefore persuaded Agesilaus 
to enter Asia writh his forces, and fix the seat of war at the greatest 
distance from Greece, before the Persian could have finished his 
preparations At the same time he instructed his fnends m Asia 
to send deputies to Laccdaimon, to desire Agesilaus might be 
appointed to that command 

Agesilaus received their proposals in full assembly of the people, 
and agreed to undertake the w'ar, on condition they w’ould give him 
30 Spartans for his officers and counsellors, a select corps of 2000 
newly enfranchised Helots, and 6000 of the allies All this was 
readily decreed, through the influence of Lysander, and Agesilaus 
sent out with the thirty Spartans Lj sender was soon at the head 
of the council, not only on account of his reputation and power, but 
the fnendship of Agesilaus, who thought the procunng him this com- 
mand a greater thing than the raising him to the throne 

Wh.le his forces were assembling at Gersesius, he went with his 
fnends to Auhs ; and passing the night there, he dreamed that a 
person addressed him in this manner. "You are sensible that, 
since Agamemnon has been appointed captain-general of all 
Greece, but yourself the king of Sparta, and you are the only 
person who have arrived at that honour Since, therefore, you 
command the same people, and go against the same enemies with 
him, as well as take >our departure from the same place, jou ought 
to propitiate the goddess with the -same sacnfice which he oflfered 
here before he sailed.* 


1 Upon tbOEame principle, ve need sot with Ubeitr And such fennenta nre 
be sTcatlr eiiiTmed at party dispntca la often neceaaeiy to throw off viaoia 
ottr own nation. They inU not expire hut hnnionn. 
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Agcsilaus at first thought of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, whom her 
father offered in obedience to the soothsayers This circumstance, 
however, did not give him any pain In the morning he related 
the vision to his friends, and told them he would honour the god- 
dess with what a superior Being might reasonably be supposed to 
take pleasure in, and not imitate the savage ignorance of his pre- 
decessors In consequence of which, he croivned a hind with 
flowers, and delivered her to her oivn soothsayer, wth orders that 
he should perform the ceremony, and not the person appointed 
to that office by the Boeotians The first magistrates of Boeotia, 
incensed at this innovation, sent their officers to insist that Age- 
silaus should not sacrifice contrary to the laws and customs 
of Boeotia. And the officers not only gave him such notice, but 
threw the thighs of the victim from the altai Agesilaus was 
highly offended at this treatment, and departed m great wrath 
with the Thebans Nor could he conceive any hopes of success 
after such an omen , on the contrary, he concluded his operations 
would be incomplete, and his expedition not answer the intention 

When he came to Ephesus, the power and interest of Lysander 
appeared in a very obnoxious light The gates of that minister' 
were continually crowded, and all applications were made to him , 
as if Agesilaus had only the name and badges of command, to save 
the forms of law, and Lysander had in fact the power, and all busi- 
ness were to pass through his hands Indeed, none of the generals 
who were sent to Asia ever had greater sway, or were more dreaded 
than he, none ever served their friends more effectually, or humbled 
their enemies so much These were tilings fresh m ever}' one’s 
memory , and when they compared also the plain, the mild, and 
popular behaviour of Agesilaus, ivith the stem, the short, and 
authoritative manner of Lysander, they submitted to the latter 
entirely, and attended to him alone 

The other Spartans first expressed their resentment, because that 
attention to Lysander made them appear rather as his ministers, 
than as counsellors to the king Afterwards Agesilaus himself was 
piqued at it For though he had no envy m his nature, or jealousy 
of honours paid to merit, yet he was ambitious of glory, and firm in 
asserting his claim to it Besides, he was apprehensive that if any 
great action were performed, it would be imputed to Lysander, on 
account of the superior light in which he had been considered 

The method he took to obviate it was this His first step was, to 
oppose the counsels of Lysander, and to pursue measures different 
from those for which he was most earnest Another step was to 
reject the petitions of all who appeared to apply to him through the 
interest of that minister In matters too, which were brought before 
me king in a judicial way, those against whom Lysander exerted 
himself were sure to gain their cause , and they for whom he ap- 
peared could scarce escape without a fine As these things happened 
casually, but consLintly and of set purpose, Lysander perceived 
the cau^, and concealed it not from his friends He told them it, 
was on his account they were disgraced, and desired them to pay 
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thctr court to tlie king, and to those who had greater interest with 
him than himself. These proceedings seemed invidious, and intended 
to depreciate the king Agcsilaus, therefore, to mortify iiim still 
more, appointed him his carver • and we are told, he said before a 
large company, “ Now' let them go and pay their court to my carver " 
Lysander, unable to bear this last instance of contempt, said, 
“Agcsilaus, you knowvery well how to lessen your friends ” Agesi- 
iaus answered, “ I know very well who want to be greater than my- 
self" “But, perhaps," said Lysander, “tliat has rather been so 
represented to you, than attempted by me Place me, however, 
where I may serve > ou wathout giving you the least umbrage ” U pon 
this Agcsilaus appointed him his lieutenant in the Hellespont, where 
he persuaded Spidindatcs, a Persian, m the province of Phamabazus, 
to come over to the Greeks, with a considerable treasure and 200 
horse Yet he retained his resentment, and, nourishing the re- 
membrance of the affront he had rcceiv ed, considered how he might 
deprive the two families of the privilege of giving kings to Sparta, ^ 
and open the way to that hign station to all the citizens , and it 
seems he would have raised great commotions in pursuit of Ins 
revenge, if he had not been killed m this expedition into Boeotia 
Thus ambitious spirits, when they go beyond certain bounds, do 
much more harm than good to the community for if Lysander was 
to blame, as in fact he was, in indulging an unreasonable avidity of 
lionoui^ Agcsilaus might have known other methods to correct the 
fault of a man of Ins character and spirit } but under the influence of 
the same passion, the one knew not how to pay proper respect to his 
general, nor the other how to bear the imperfections of Ins friend 
At firstTissaphcrnes was afraid of Agcsilaus, and undertook by 
treaty, tliat the king would leave the Grecian cities to be governed 
by their own laws , but afterwards thinking his strength sufliciently 
increased, he declared war This was an event very agreeable to 
Agcsilaus He hoped great things from this expedition and he 
considered it as a circumstance which would reflect dishonour upon 
himself, that Xenophon could conduct 10,000 Greeks from the heart 
of Asia to the sea, and beat the king of Persia whenever his forces 
thought proper to engage him , if he, at the head of the Lacedre- 
monians, w ho w ere masters botli at sea and land, could not distinguish 
himself before the Greeks by some great and memorable stroke 
To revenge, therefore, the perjury ofTissaphemes by an artifice 
which justice recommended, he pretended immediately to march 
into Cana, and when the barbanan had drawm his forces to that 
quartci^ he turned short and entered Phrygia There he look many 
cities, and made himself master ot immense treasures, by which he 
show ed his friends, that to violate a treaty is to despise die gods , 
whilst io deceive an enemy is not only just but glonous, and the 
way to add profit to pleasure , but as he was inferior in cavalry, and 


1 The Enryttonidia and the Agldsi Iw the step he had tahen, since hj the 

3 He told the Fctslan aml^satlors, violation of his oath ho had made the gods 

« He vvaa ranch ohliced to their ranster enemies to Persia, and friends to Greece. ' 
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the hver of the victim appeared without a head^ he retired to Ephe- 
sus to raise that sort of troops which he wanted The method he 
took was, to insist that every man of subsiance, tfhe did not choose 
to serve in person, should pt ovtde a horse and a man Many ac- 
cepted the alternative, and instead of a parcel of indifferent com- 
batants, such as the rich would have made, he soon got a numerous 
and respectable cavalry , for those who did not choose to serve at 
all, or not to serve as horse, hired others who wanted neither courage 
nor inclination In this he professedly imitated Agamemnon, who, 
for a good mare, excused a dastardly nch man the service ^ 

One day he ordered his commissanes to sell the prisoners, but 
to stnp them first Then clothes found many purchasers ; but as to 
the prisoners themselves, their skins being soft and white, by reason 
of their having lived so much within doors, tlie spectators only 
laughed at them, thinking they would be of no service as slaves 
Whereupon Agesilaus, who stood b> at the auction, said to his troops, 
"These are the persons whom you fight with,” and then pointing 
to the nch spoils, "Those are the things ye fight for ” 

When the season called him into the field again, he gave it out 
that Lydia was his object In this he did not deceiveTissaphemes , 
that general deceived himself For, givmg no heed to the declara- 
tions of Agesilaus, because he had been imposed upon by them 
before, he concluded he would not enter Cana, a country not con- 
venient for cavalry, in which his strength did not he. Agesflaus, as 
he had proposed, went and sat down on the plains of Sardis, and 
Iiss^hemeswasforcedtomardi thitherin great haste with succours 
The Persian, as he advanced with his cavalry, cut off anumbetof 
the Greeks who were scattered up and down for plunder Agesilaus, 
however, considered that the enemy’s infantry could not yet be come 
up, whereas he had all his forces about hun, and therefore resolved 
to give battle immediately Pursuant to tins resolution, he muced 
his light-armed foot with the horse, and ordered them to advance 
swiftly to the charge, while he was bnnging up the heavy-armed 
troops, which w'ould not be far behind The barbarians were soon 
put to flight, the Greeks pursued them, took their camp, and 
killed great numbers 

In consequence of this success, they could pillage the kings 
country in full security, and had all the satisfaction to seeTissa- 
pbemes, a man of abandoned character, and one of the greatest 
enemies to tbeir name and nation, properly punished For the 
kmg immediately sent Titbraustes against him, who cut off his 
head At me same time, he desired Agesilaus to grant him peace, 
promising him large sums, ^ on condition that he would evacuate his 

' ktaeot idnM ^ promised also to restore the Greek 

W ham ^chLchepoIni (more tldfSian^rm dtles in Asm to their liberty, on condition 

t® Aeamemncm rare that tberpaid the established tribute, and 

IWs condeseension 

pre inngtoetm^PRO^^ would persuade Agesilaus to accept the 

Thus Seinio when ha iTjT pwce, and to return home , the rather 

ordered tfii^I^Sidthatoatte^Um' 

or to give him horses or mem “ “ ’ 
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domimons Agesilaus answered, " His country was the sole wbi- 
tress of peace For his own part, he rather chose to enrich his 
soldiers than himself, and the great honour among the Greeks was, 
to carry home spoils, and not presents from their enemies " Never- 
theless, to gratify Tithraustes for-destrojungTissaphemes, the com- 
mon enemj’’ of the Greeks, he decamped and retired into Phrygia, 
taking 30 talents of that viceroy to defray the charges of his marcli 
As he was upon the road, he received the nyite/c from the magis- 
trates of Lacedmmon, which invested him with the command of the 
naiy as well as the army— an honour which that city never granted 
to any one but himself He was, mdeed (as Theopompus some- 
where says), confessedly the greatest and most illustrious man of his 
time, yet he placed his dignity rather m his virtue than his power 
"Notwithstanding there was this flaw m his character when he had 
the conduct of the navy given him, he committed that charge to 
Pisander, w-hen there were other officers of greater age and abilities 
at hand Pisander was his wife’s brother, and in compliment to 
her, he respected that alhance more than the public good 
He took up his oivn quarters m the province of Phamabazus, 
where he not only lived in plenty, but raised considerable subsidies 
From thence he proceeded to Paphlagonia, and drewr Cotys, the 
king of Uiat country, into his mterest, who had been sometime 
desirous of such a connection, on account of the virtue and honour 
which marked his character Spithridates, who was the first 
person of consequence that came over from Phamabazus, accom- 
panied Agesilaus in all his expeditions, and took a share in all his 
dangers This Spithridates had a son, a handsrme youth, for 
whom Agesilaus had a particular regard, and a beautiful daughter 
m the flower of her age, whom be mamed to Cotys Cotys gave 
him 1000 horse, and 2000 men drafted lirom his light-armed troops ; 
and-with these he returned to Phrygia. 

Agesilaus committed great ravages m that province ; but Phar- 
nabazus did not wait to oppose him, or trust his own gamsons 
Instead of that, he took his most valuable things with him, and 
moved from place to place, to avoid a battle Spittedates, how- 
ever, watched him so narrowly, that, with the assistance of 
Herippidas' the Spartan, at last he made himself master of his 
camp and all his treasures Henppidas made it his business 
to examine what part of the baggage was secreted, and com- 
pelled the barbanans to restore it ; he looked, mdeed, with a 
keen eye into everjdhing This provoked Spithridates to such 
a degree, that he immediately marched off with the Paphla- 
gonians to Sardis 

There was nothing in the whole war that touched Agesilaus more 
nearly than this Besides the pain it gave him to think he had lost 
Spithridates, and a considerable body of men with him, be was 
ashamed of a mark of avarice and illiberal meanness, from which 


" V ^ Spartan vras at the to Agesilans durlUK the second Tear nf 
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he had ever studied to keep both hims&lf and his country These 
were causes of uneasiness that might be publicly acknowledged 
but he had a pnvate, and a more sensible one, m his attachment to 
the son of Spithndates , though while he was with him, he had made 
a point to combat that attachment 

One day Megabates approached to salute him, and Agesilaus 
declined that mark of his aflection The youth after this was more 
distant m his addresses Then Agesilaus was sorry for the repulse 
he had given him, and pretended to wonder why Megabates kept 
at such a distance His friends told him he must blame himself for 
rejecting his former application “ He would still,” said they, “ be 
glad to pay his most obliging respects to you , but take care you do 
not reject them again ” Agesilaus \vas silent some time, and when 
he had considered the thing, he said, “Do not mention it to him, 
for this second victory over myself gives me more pleasure than I 
should have in turning all I look upon to gold ” This resolution of 
his held while Megabates was with him , but he was so much 
affected at his departure, that it is hard to say how he would have 
behaved if he had found him again 

After this, Pharnabazus desired a conference with him , and 
Apollophanes of Cyzicus, at whose house they had both been 
entertained, procured an interview Agesilaus came first to the 
place appointed with his friends, and sat down upon the long grass 
under a shade, to wait for Pharnabazus When the Persian grandee 
came, his servants spread soft skins and beautiful pieces of tapestry 
for him , but upon seeing Agesilaus so seated, he was ashamed to 
make use of them, and placed himself carelessly upon the grass in 
the same manner, though his robes were dehcate, and of the 
finest colouis 

After mutual salutations, Pharnabazus opened the conference, 
and he had just cause of complaint against the Lacedaemonians, 
after the services he had done them in the Athenian war, and their 
late ravages in his country Agesilaus saw the Spartans were at a 
loss for an answer, and kept their eyes fixed upon the ground, for 
they knew that Pharnabazus was injured However, the Spartan 
general found an answer, which was. as follows “ While we were 
friends to the king of Persia, we treated him and his in a friendly 
manner , now we are enemies, you can expect nothing from us but 
hostilities Therefore, while you, Pharnabazus, choose to be a 
vassal to the king, we wound him through your sides Only be a 
friend and ally to the Greeks, and shake off that vassalage, and from 
that moment you have a right to consider these battalions, tliese 
arms and ships — in short, all that we are or have — ^as guardians of 
your possessions and your liberty , without which nothing is great 
or desirable among men 

Pharnabazus then explained himself in these terms “ If the Wing 


1 He added, ''Horrerer, il yre continue 
at vnur, 1 Trill, for the futnre, avoid your 
teiritoidea as nncb as nossibic, and ratUer 


forage and raise contributions in any other 
province.’ Xes Gr?c War, b iv 
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sends another lieutenant in my room, I will be for you ; but while 
he continues me m the goxemment, 1 will, to the best of my power, 
repel force wntli force, and maUe reprisals upon you for him” 
Agesilaus, charmed with this reph, took his hand, and rising up 
waih him, said, “ Heaven grant that, wath such sentiments as these, 
j on inav be our fnend, and not our enemy *” 

As Pharnabazus and liis company were going away, his son, who 
was behind, ran up to AgcsiLaus, and said, with a smile, “ Sir, 1 
enter with you into the rites of hospitality ” at the same time he 
gave him a lavclm which he had m his hand Agcsilaus receded 
It , and, delighted with his looks and kind regards, looked about for 
something handsome to give a youth of his princely appearance m 
return His secretary Adseus happening to have a horse w ith 
magnificent fumiutrc just by, he ordered it to be taken off and given 
to the joung man. Nor did he forget him afterwards In process 
of time tins Persian was driven from his home by his brothers, and 
forced to take r^uge in Peloponnesus Agcsilaus then took liim into 
ins protection, and served him on all occasions The Persian had 
a favourite m the wrestling nng at Athens, who wanted to be intro- 
duced at the 01) m pic games, but as he was past the proper age, 
ihc) did not choose to admit him * In this case the Persian applied 
to Agcsilaus, who, willing to oblige him m tins as well as other 
things, procured the young man the admission he desired, though 
not without much dimculty 

y'li.wi/mw, indeed, in other respects, 7ifas strictly ana mjlextbly 
jnst^ but where a man’s friends were concerned, he thought a rigid 
regard to justice a mere pretence — ^Thcrc is still extant a short letter 
of his to Hjdncus the Canan, which is a proof of what we have 
said “ If Nicias is innocent, acquit him if he is not innocent, 
acquit him on my account however, be sure to acquit him " 

Such was the general character of Agcsilaus as a friend There 
were, indeed, times when his attachments gave w ay to the exigencies 
of state Once being obliged to decamp m a hurry, he was leaving 
a favourite sick behind him The favourite called after him, and 
carncsti) entreated him to come back , upon whicli he turned and 
said, “I low little consistent are love and prudence 1" This par 
ticular we have from Hieronjonus the philosopher 

Agesiiaus had been now two years at the head of the army, ana 
was become the general subject of discourse m the upper provinces 
His wisdom, ins disinterestedness, his moderation, was the theme 
they dwelt upon vvath pleasure Whenever he made an excursion, 
he lodged m the temples most renowned for sanctity , and whereas, 
on many occasions, we do not choose that men should see 
what we arc about, he was desirous to have the gods inspectors 
and witnesses of his conduct Among so many thousands oj 
soldiers as he had, there ivas scarce one who had a worse 01 
harder bed than he He was so fortified against heat and cold 


1 It WM the custom sometimes tor boys vrbo utter u certain age wore exelnilotl 

to bvTo a share in these cxlnbltlons, from the lists. 
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that none was so well prepared as himself for whatever seasons 
the climate should produce 

The Greeks m Asia never saw a more agreeable spectacle than 
when the Persian governors and generals, who had been insufferably 
elated with power, and rolling in nches and luxury, humbly submitting 
and paying their court to a man in a coarse cloak, and, upon one 
laconic word, conforming to his sentiments, or rather transforming 
themselves into another shape Many thought that line of Timotheus 
applicable on this occasion — 

Mars is tbo god, and Greece roTcrcs not gold 

All Asia was now ready to revolt from the Persians Agesilaus 
brought the cities under excellent regulations, and settled their 
police, without putting to death or banishing a single subject. After 
which he resolved to ci^nge the seat of war, and to remove it from 
the Grecian sea to the heart of Persia , that the king might have to 
fight for Ecbatana and Susa, instead of sitting at his ease there, to 
bribe the orators, and hire the states of Greece to destroy each 
other But amidst these schemes of his, Epicydidas the Spartan 
came to acquaint him that Sparta was involved in a Grecian war, 
and that the Ephon had sent him orders to come home and defend 
his own country 

Gnliappr Greeka I barbarians to each other 1 
What better name can we give that envy which incited them to 
conspire and combine for their mutual destruction, at a time when 
Fortune had taken them upon her wings, and was carrying tliem 
.ngainst the barbarians , and yet they clipped her wings with their 
own hands, and brought the war home to themselves, whicli was 
happily removed into a foreign country ’ I cannot, indeed agree 
with Demaratus of Corinth, when he says, those Greeks fell short 
of great happiness, who did not live to see Alexander seated on the 
throne of Darius But I think the Greeks had just cause for tears, 
when they considered that they left that to Alexander and the 
Macedonians, which might have been effected by the generals whom 
they slew in the fields of Leuctra, Coronea, Corinth, and Arcadia 
However, of all the actions of Agesilaus, there is none which had 
greater propnetj^, or was a stionger instance of his obedience to the 
laws and justice to the public, than his immediate return to Sparta 
Hannibal, though his affairs were in a desperate condition, and he 
was almost beaten out of Italy, made a difficulty of obeying the 
summons of his countrymen to go and defend them in a war at 
home And Alexander made a jest of the information he received, 
that Agis had fought a battle with Antipater He said, " It seems. 


1 T] at corruption "-lilcb brouebt the 
states of Grccco to take Porslm golcl, xm- 
floubtcdly (leserxes censure Vet wc must 
take Icaxe to observe, tint tlic dlxjsions 
and jealousies ulilcli reigned In Greece 
were the support of Us liberties, and that 
Peista n-as not conquered till nothing but 
the shadow of those liberties rcr talced 


Were there, indeed, a number of little 
Independent states whicli made justice 
the constant rule of their conduct to each 
other, and nhlch would be nlxTais rcadjr 
to unite upon anj alarm, from a formidable 
enemy, thej might preserve their liberties 
inviolate fur ever 
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my fnends, that while we were conquering Danus here, there •w’as a 
combat of mice in Arcadia ” How happy then was Sparta in the 
respect which Agesilaus paid her, and in his reverence for the 
laws ' No sooner was the scytala brought him^ though in the 
midst of his power and good fortune, tlian he resigned and aban- 
doned his flourishing prospects, sailed home, and left his great 
work unfinished Such was the regret his friends as well as his 
allies had for the loss of him, that it was a strong confutation of the 
saying of Demostratus the Phseacian, “ That the Lacedaemonians 
excelled in public, and the Athenians in pnvate characters ” For, 
though he had^great merit as a king and a general, yet still he was 
a more desirable friend, and an t^eeable companion 

As the Persian money had the impression of an archer, he said, 
"He was driven out of Asia by 10,000 of the king’s archers For 
the orators of Athens and Thebes, having been bribed with so many 
pieces of money, had excited their countrymen to take up arms 
against Sparta. 

When he had crossed the Hellespont, he marched through 
Thrace without asking leave of any of the barbarians He only 
desired to know of each people, “^^ether they would have hmi 
pass as a fnend or as an enemy All the rest received him with 
tokens of friendship, and shewed him all the civilities in their power 
on his way , but the Trallian^® of whom Xerxes is said to have 
bought a passage, demanded of Agesilaus 100 talents of silver, and 
as many women He answered the messenger ironically, “ Why 
did not they then come to receive them ?" At the same time he 
marched forward, and finding them draivn up to oppose him, he 
gave them battle, and routed them with gfreat slaughter 

He sent some of his people to put the same question to the king 
of Macedon, who answered, " I will consider of it ” let him con- 
siders^ said he , " in the meantime <we march ” The king, surprised 
and aw’ed by his spint, desired him to pass as a fnend 

The Thessalians were confederates with the enemies of Sparta, 
and therefore he laid waste their temtones To the city of Lanssa, 
indeed, he offered Ins friendship, by his ambassadors, Penocles and 
Scytha . but the people seized them and put them in pnson His 
troops so resented this affront that they w'ould have had him go and 
lay seige to the place Agesilaus, however, w’as of another mind 
He said, " He would not lose one of his ambassadors for gaming 
all Thessaly and he aftenvards found means to recover them bj 
treaty Nor aie w-e to wonder that Agesilaus took this step, since, 
upon news being brought him that a great battle had been fought 
near Conntli, in which many brave men w'ere suddenly taken off, 
but that the loss of the Spartans w'as small in comparison of that 
of tlie enemy, he was not elevated m the least On the contrarj', 


1 Tithtaast«sscnt Timocratesofithodes 9 Besides the Tmllians in Lrdia, tiictn 
Into Greece -nitli SO t'llonts, -nrhiclt he dis- was a people of that name in lUrrlcnm, 
tnbnted at Tlichcs, Ateos, and Connth , upon the tonilncs of Thrace and Idace 
but, according to Xenophon, AUiens had donia. So at least, according to Dacter 
no Miaro in that distribution Theopompus fap Steph } testifies 
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he said, with a deep sigh, “ Unhappy Greece ' why hast thou 
destroyed so many brave men with thy own hands, who, had they 
lived, might have conquered all the barbarians m the world?” 

However, as the Fharsalians attacked and harassed him in his 
march, he engaged them with 500 horse, and, put them to flight 
He was so much pleased wth this success, that he erected a trophy 
under Mount Narthacium , and he valued himself the more upon it, 
because with so small a number of his own trainmg he had beaten 
people who reckoned their cavalry the best in Greece Here Diph- 
ridas, one of the Ephort, met him, and gave him orders to enter 
Boeotia immediately And though his intention was to do it after- 
wards, when he had strengthened his army with some reinforce- 
ments, he thought it was not right to disobey the magistrates. He 
therefore said to those about him, "Now comes the day, for which 
we were called out of Asia.” At the same time he sent for two 
cohorts from the army near Connth And the Lacediemonians did 
him the honour to cause proclamation to be made at home, that 
such of the youth as were inclined to go and assist the king might 
give in their names All the young men m Sparta presented them- 
selves for that service, but the magistrates selected only fifty of the 
ablest, and sent them 

Agesilaus, having passed the straits of Thermopylai, and traversed 
Phocis, which was in friendship with the Spartans, entered Boeotia, 
and encamped upon the plains of Chaeronca He haS scarce in- 
trenched himself, when there happened an eclipse of the sun ^ At 
the same time he received an account that Pisander was defeated 
at sea, and killed, by Pliarnabazus and Conon He was much 
afflicted with his own loss, as well as that of the public , yet, lest 
his arm>, which was going to give battle, should be discouraged at 
the news, he ordered his messengers to give out that Pisander was 
victorious Nay, he appeared in public with a chaplet of flowers, 
returned solemn thanks for the pretended success, and sent portions 
of the sacrifice to his friends 

When he came up to Coronea,* and ivas in view of the enemy, he 
drew up his army The left wing he gave to the Orchomenians, 
and took the nght himself The Thebans also, putting themselves 
in the order of battle, placed themselves on the right, and the 
Argives on the left Xenophon says, that this was the most furious 
battle in his time, and he certainly was able to judge, for he fought 
in it for Agesilaus, with whom he returned from Asia 

The first charge was neither nolent nor lasting the Thebans soon 
routed the Orchomenians, and Agesilaus the Argives But when 
both parties were informed that their left wings were broken and 
ready for flight, both hastened to their relief At this instant Agesi- 
laus might have secured to himself the victory without any risk, if 


1 This eclipse Iiippened August 20, in 
thethiid tear ot the ninety sixth Olym- 
plaiL S92 D a 

c In the printed text It is Coronea, nor 
hare we any various reading But un- 


doubtedly Chceronca, upon tile Ccphlsis, 
■was tlie place where the tottle was fought , 
and wo must not confound it with the 
battle of Coronea in Thessaly, fought 63 
years before 
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he would have suffered tlie Thebans to pass and then have chained 
them in the rear but borne along with his fiiry, and an ambition to 
display his valour, he attacked dicm m front, in the confidence of 
beating them upon equal terms They received him, however, with 
equal vivacity, and great efforts were exerted m all quarters, especially 
where Agcsilaus and his fifty Spartans were engaged It was a happy 
circumstance tliat he had those volunteers, and they could not have 
come more seasonably For tliey fought with the most determined 
\Tilour, and exposed their persons to the greatest dangers m his 
defence , yet tliey could not prevent his being wounded He was 
pierced through his armour in many places with spears and swords , 
and though they formed a ring about him, it was with difficulty they 
brought him off alive, after having kiUcd numbers of the enemy, 
and left not a few of their own body dead on the spot At last, 
finding It impracticable to break the Theban front, they were 
obliged to have recourse to a manoeuvre which at first they scorned 
They opened their ranks and let the Thebans pass , after which, 
observing that they marched in a disorderly manner, they made up 
again, and took tliem in flank and rear They could not, however, 
break them The Thebans retreated to Helicon, valuing them- 
selves much upon the battle, because their part of the army was a 
fuU match for the Lacedaemonians 

Agcsilaus, though he was much weakened by his wounds, would 
not retire to his tent, till he had been carried through all his 
battalions, and had seen the dead borne off upon their amts Mean- 
time he was informed, that a part of the enemy had taken refuge 
in the temple of the I toman Minerva, and he gave orders that they 
should be dismissed m safety Before this temple stood a trophy, 
which the Boeotians had formerly erected, when, under the conduct 
of Sparton, they had defeated the Athenians, and killed their 
general Tolinides m the battle of Coronea 

Early next morning, Agcsilaus, wiling to try whether the The- 
bans w ould renew the combat, commanded his men to \vear gar- 
lands, and the music to play, while he reared and adorned a trophy , 
in token of victory At the same time the enemy applied to him 
for leave to carry off their dead which circumstance confirmed 
the victory to him He, therefore, granted them a truce for that 
purpose, and then caused himself to be earned to Delphi, where 
they w'ere celebrating the Pydiian games There he ordered a 
solemn procession in honour of the god, and consecrated to him 
the tenth of the spoils he had triken m Asia. The oifermg 
amounted to loo talents 

Upon his return to Sparta, he was greatly beloved by the 
citizens, who admired die peculiar temperance of his life For he 
did not, like other generals, come changed from a foreign country, 
nor, in fondness for the fashions he had seen there, disdain those^ 
of his owm On the contrary, he shewed as much attachment to* 
the Spartan customs as those who had never passed the Eurotas 


1 Xes>i()lioti gives Rnotlicr torn to the matter, for vrith him Agcsilaus vras neves wrong 
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He changed not his repasts, his baths, the equipage of his wife, the 
ornaments of his armour, or the furniture of his house He even 
let his doors remain, which were so old that they seemed to be 
those set up by Aristodemus ^ Xenophon also assures us, that his 
daughter’s carriage was not in the least richer than those of other ’ 
young ladies These carriages, called canathra, and made use of 
by the virgins m their solemn processions, were a kind of wooden 
chaises, made in the form of grii&ns, or goat-stags Xenophon has 
not given us the name of this daughter of Agesilaus and Dicse- 
archus is greatly dissatisfied, that neither her name is preserved, nor 
that of the mother of Epaminondas But we find by some Lace- 
daimonian inscriptions, that tlie wife of Agesilaus was called Cleora, 
and his daughters Apolia and Proylta. We see also at Lacedaemon 
the spear he fought with, which differs not from others 
As he observed that many of the citizens valued themselves upon 
breeding horses for the Olympic games, he persuaded his sister 
Cynisca to make an attempt that way, and to try her fortune m the 
chariot-race m person This he did to shew the Greeks that a 
victory of that kind did not depend upon any extraordinary spint or 
abilities, but only upon nehes and expense 
Xettciphon, so famed for wtsdom, spent much of his time with hum 
and he treated him with great respect He also desired him to send 
for his sons, that thev might have the benefit of a Spartan education, 
by which they would gam the best knowledge in the world — the 
knowing how to command and how to obey 
After the death of Lysander, he found out a conspiracy, which 
that general had formed against him immediately after his return 
from Asia , and he was inclined to shew the public what kind of 
man Lysander really was, by exposing an Oration found among his 
papers, which had been composed for him by Cleon of Halicarnassus, 
and was to have been delivered by him to the people, m order to 
facilitate the innovations he was meditating in the constitution 
But one of the senators having the perusal of it, and finding it a very 
plausible composition, advised him “ not to dig Lysander out of his 
grave, but rather to burj the oration with him” The advice 
appeared reasonable, and he suppressed the paper 
As for the persons who opposed the measures most, he made no 
open reprisals upon them , but he found means to employ them as 
generals or governors "When invested with power, they soon 
shewed what unworthy and avaricious men they were, and in con- 
sequence were called to account for their proceedings Then he 
used to assist them in their distress, and labour to get them 
acquitted by which he made them friends and partisans instead of 
adversanes, so that at last he had no opposition to contend with 
I* or nis roval colleague Agesipohs, son of Pausanias, being the son 
of an exile, very young, and of a mild and modest disposition, 


1 Ailstodemiu, tbe son of Hercnles, and 
founder of the royal fatnlly of Sparta 
lonriahed n o 1100 . so that the BatH 


AgesUanss palace. If set up by Arlslo- 
oem'is, had then stood 70S years. 
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interfered not much m the affairs of government Agcsilaus con- 
tnved to make him >et more tractable Two kings, when they 
•were at Sparta, cat at the same table Agcsilaus knew that 
Agesipolis w as open to the impressions of love as ivell as himself, 
and therefore constantly tunied the com crsation upon some amiable 
young person Hec\cn assisted him in his •views that way', and 
brought him at last to fi\ upon the same favourite with himself 
For at Sparta there is nothing criminal m tliese attachments , on 
the contrary', such love is productive of the greatest modesty and 
honour, and its characteristic is an ambition to improve tlic object 
in \nrtue 

Agcsilaus, thus powerful m Sparta, had the address to get 
Teleutias, his brother by the mother's side, appointed admiral 
After which he marched against Connth* with his land forces, and 
took the long walls , Teleutias assisted his operations by sea The 
Argives, who wcie then m possession of Corinth, were celebrating 
the Isthmian Games and Agcsilaus coming upon them as they 
were engaged in the sacrifice, drove them aw'ay, and seized upon 
all they had prepared for the festival The Corinthian exiles who 
attended him, desired him to undertake the evhibition, as president , 
but not choosing that, he ordered tliem to proceed with the solem- 
nity, and stayed to guard them But when he was gone, the 
Aigives celebrated the garnet over again , and some W'ho had 
gamed the prize before had the same good fortune a second time , 
others who were victotious then were now in the list of the' 
vanquished Lysander took the opportunity to remark how great 
the cowardice of the Argives must oe, who, while tliey reckoned the 
presidency at those games so honourable a privilege, did not dare 
to risk a battle for it He was, indeed, of opinion, that a moderate 
regard for this sort of diversion was best, and applied himself to 
embellish the choirs and public exercises of his own country When 
he was in Sparta, he honoured them with his presence, and sup- 
ported them with great zeal and spirit, never missing any of the 
exercises of the young men or the virgins As for otliei entertain- 
ments, so much admired by the world, he seemed not eVen to 
know them 

One day Callipedes, who had acquiicd great reputation among 
the Greeks as a tragedian, and was universally caressed, approached 
and paid his respects to him, after which he mixed with a pompous 
air in his tram, expecting he would take some honourable notice of 
him At last he said, “Do not you know me, sir>” The king, 
casting his eyes upon him, answered slightly, "Are you not Calh- 
pedes the stage-player?" Another time, being asked to go to hear 
a man who mimicked the nightingale to great perfection, he 
refused, and said, " I have heard the nightingale herself" 


1 Tboro iroro two ozpcdiUons of Agesi- 
lans against Conntb. PlutarcU in tliis 
plaeo confounds tliem, wlicteas Xenophon, 
in his fourth booh, bus distinguished them 
very dearly The enteipiise in which 


Teleutias assisted did not succeed, for 
Iphicratcs, the Athenian genend, kept 
Corinth and its territories from feeling 
the effects of Agcsilaus s resentment. 
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Menecratcs the physician, having succeeded in some desperate 
cases, got the surname of Jupiter, and ^he was so vain of .the 
appellation, that he made use of it m a letter to the king “ Mcne- 
crates Jupiter to king Agesilaus, health " His answer began tlius 
“ King Agesilaus to Menecrates, his senses ” 

While he was in the territories of Connth, h_e took the temple of 
Juno , and as he stood looking upon the soldiers who were carrying 
off the prisoners and the spoils, ambassadors came from Thebes 
with proposals for peace He had ever hated the city , and now, 
thinking it necessary to express his contempt for it, he pretended 
not to see the ambassadors, nor to hear their address, though they 
were before him Heaven, however, revenged the affront Before 
they were gone, news was brought him, that a battalion of Spartans 
was cut in pieces by Iphicrates This was one of the greatest 
losses his country had sustained for a long time , and besides being 
depiived of a number of biave men, there was tins mortification, 
that their heavy-anned soldiers were beaten by the light-armed, and 
Lacedmmonians by mercenaries 

Agesilaus immediately marched to their assistance, but finding it 
too late, he returned to the temple of Jimo, and acquainted the 
Bceotian ambassadors that he was ready to give them audience. 
Glad of the opportunity to return the insult, they came, but made 
no mention of the peace They only desired a safe conduct to 
Corinth Agesilaus, provoked at the demand, answered, “ If you 
are desirous to see your friends m the elevation of success, to-morrow 
you shall do it with all the security you can desire " Accordingly 
the next day he laid waste the territories of Connth, and taking 
them with him, advanced to the very walls Thus, having shewn 
the ambassadors that the Connthians did not dare to oppose him, 
he dismissed them , then he collected such of liis countrymen as 
had escaped in the late action, and marched to Lacedmmon , tak ng 
care every day to move before it was hght, and to encamp after it 
was dark, to prevent the insults of the Arcadians, to whose aversion 
and envy he was no stranger 

After this, to gratify the Achaians,^ he led his forces along with 
theirs into Acamania, where he made an immense booty, and 
defeated the Acamanians in a pitched battle llie Achmans 
desired him to stay till winter, in order to prevent the enemy from 
sowing their lands , but he said, “The step he should take would 
be the very reverse , for they would be more afraid of war, when 
they had their fields covered with com ” The event justified his 
opinion Next year, as soon as an army appeared upon their 
borders, they made peace with the Achmans 

When Conon and Pbamabazus, with the Persian fleet, h'ad 
made themselves masters of the sea, llicy ravaged the coasts of 


1 TbO'AiABsans wore in possession of 
Calydon, wlilcli l>ctore hail bclon^d to 
the jEtolians l!ho Acamanians, now 
assisted by tlie Atlientans and Bicotiiins, 
attempted to make tiiemseltes masters of 
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Laconia, and the walls of Athens were rebuilt with the money 
which Phamabazus supplied. The Lacedajmonians then thought 
proper to conclude a peace with the Persians, and sent Antal- 
cidas to make their proposals to Tiribazus Antalcidas, on this 
occasion, acted an infamous part to the Greeks in Asia, and 
delivered up tliose cities to the king of Persia for whose liberty 
Agesilaus had fought IJIo part of the dishonour, indeed, fell 
upon Agesilaus Antalcidas was his enemy, and he hastened the 
peace by all the means he could devise, because he knew the war 
contributed to the reputation and power of the man he hated. 
Nevertheless, when Agesilaus ivas told, “ the Lacedaemonians were 
turning Medes,” he said, "No, the Medes are turning Lacedaemo- 
nikns ” And as some of the Greeks were unwilling to be compre- 
hended m the treaty, he forced them to accept the king’s terms, by 
threatening them with Avar ^ 

His view in this U'as to iveaken the Thebans , for it ivas one of 
the conditions that the cities of Bccotia should be free and inde- 
pendent The subsequent events made the matter very clear 
When Phosbides, in the most unjustifiable manner, had seized the 
citadel of Cadmea in time of full peace, the Greeks in general ex- 
pressed their indignation, and many of die Spartans did the same — 
particularly those ivho were at variance with Agesilaus These 
asked him in an angry tone, " By Avhose orders Phoebidas had done 
so unjust a thing ?" hmiing to bring the blame upon him He scrupled 
not to say, inbehalf of Phoebidas, ‘‘You should examine the tendency 
of the action , consider whether it is advantageous to Sparta If its 
nature is such, it Avas glorious to do it Avithout any orders ” Yet in his 
discourse he Avas always magnifying justice, and giving her the first 
rank among the virtues *‘ U nsupported by justice,” said he, " valour 
is good for nothing and if all men Avere just, there Avould be no 
need of valour ” If any one in the course of conversation happened 
to say, " Such is the pleasure of the great king,” he Avould answer, 
" Hoav is he greater than I, if he is not more just**” which implies a 
maxim indisputably right that justice is the royal instrument by 
Avliich we are to take the different proportions of human excellence 

After the peace ii’as concluded, the long of Persia sent him a letter 
Avliose purport was, to propose a pnvate friendship, and the rites of 
hospitality between them, but he declined it He said, “The 
pubhc friendship was suifrcient, and Avhile tliat lasted, there was 
no need of a private one ” 

Yet he did not regulate his conduct by these honourable senli- 


1 !Ilhe king of Fcrsia’s tems woto Tliat 
the Greek cities In Asia, with the islands 
of Clazomcnto and Cyprus, should remain 
to him , that all the other states, small 
and great, should be left free, excepting 
only Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, whicli 
haying been from time immemorial sub- 
ject to the Athenians, should remain so , 
and that such as refused to embrace the 
peace should be compelled to admit it 


by force of arms Xek BcUan hb t 1 
!I%is peace of Antalcidas was made In the 
year 8S7 b.c. 

s This is not the only instance in which 
we find it was a maxim among the 
Lacedmmonians that a man ought to be 
strictly just in bis iirirate capacity, but 
that he may take what latitude he pkascs 
la a pubhc one, provided his country is a 
saiiic.r by it. 




ig^ tHE THEBANS — SPHODRIAS — ^TIIE WR^US OF ATHENS [(Srafdit 

ments on tlie contrarj', he was often earned away by his ambition 
and resentment Particularly m this affair of the Thebans , he not 
only screened Phocbidas from punishment, but persuaded the Spar- 
tan commonwealth to join in his crime, by holding tlie Cadmea for 
themselves, and putting the Theban administration in the hands of 
Archias and Leontidas, who had betrayed the citadel to Phoebidas 
Hence it was natural to suspect that though Pho2bidas was the in- 
strument, the design was formed by Agesilaus , and the subsequent 
proceedings confirmed it beyond contradiction For when the 
Athenians had expelled the garrison,* and restored the Thebans to 
their liberty, he declared war against the latter for putting to death 
Archias and Leontidas, whom he called PelemarcJis, but who in fact 
were tyrants Cleombrotus,® ivho upon the death of Agesipohs 
succeeded to the throne, was sent with an army into JBoeotia. For 
Agesilaus, who was now 40 years above the age of puberty, and con- 
sequently exatsed from service by law, ivas very willing to decline 
this commission Indeed, as he had lately made war upon the 
Phliasians in favour of exiles, he was ashamed now to appear in 
arms against the Thebans for tyrants 

There was then a Lacedaemonian named Sphodrias, of the party 
that opposed Agesilaus, lately appointed governor of Thespiae He 
wanted neither courage nor ambition , but he was governed rather 
by sanguine hopes than good sense and prudence This man, fond 
of a great name, and reflecting how Phoebidas had distinguished 
himself in the lists of fame by Ins Theban enterprise, was persuaded 
it would be a much greater and more glorious performance, if with- 
out any directions from his superiors he could seize upon the 
Piraeus, and deprive the Athenians of the empire of the sea by 
a sudden attack at land 

1 1 IS said that this Avas a train laid for him by Pelopidas and Gelon, 
first magistrates in Boeotia * They sent persons to him who pre- 
tended to be much in the Spartan interest, and who, by magnif^ng 
him as the only man fit for such an exploit,,Avorked up his ambition 
till he undertook a thing equally unjust and detestable Avith the 
affair of the Cadmea, but conducted Avith less valour, and attended 
with less success He hoped to have reached the Piiteus in the 
night, but daylight overtook him upon the plains of Thnasia And 
we are told that some light appeanng to tlie soldiers to stream firom 
the temples of Eleusis, they ivere struck with a religious horror 
Sphodrias himself lost his spint of adventure when he found his 
march could no longer be concealed , and having collected some 
tnfling booty, he returned with disgrace to Thespias 
^ Hereupon, the Athenians sent deputies to Sparta to complain of 
Sphodrias , but they found the magistrates had proceeded against 
him without dieir complaints, and that he was already under a capi- 


* ^ “P" * They feared the Lacedmmomans were 

pears that the Caainea nas recovered by too strong for them, and therefore pnt 

« .. Sphodrias upon this act of hostility against 

s aeombtotus was the yonngest son of the Athenians In order to draw them Into 
PfttuanlM and brother to Agcsipolli Uie Quarrel 
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tal prosecution He had not dared to appear and take his trial, for 
he areaded the rage of his countrymen, who were ashamed of his 
conduct to die Athenians, and who were willing to resent the injury 
as done to themselves, rather than have it thought that tliey had 
jomed in so flagrant an act of injustice 

Sphodnas had a son named Cleonymus, young and handsome, 
and a particular favourite of Archidamus, die son of Agesilaus Ar- 
chidamus, as it is natural to suppose, shared in all the uneasiness 
of the young man for his father, but he knew not how to appear 
openly in his behalf, because Sphodnas had been a strong adversary 
to Agesilaus However, as Cleonymus applied to him, and en- 
treated him ivith many tears to intercede with Agesilaus as the 
person whom they had most reason to dread, he undertook the 
commission Three or four days passed, during which he war 
restrained by a reverential awe from speaking of die matter to hia 
father , but he followed him up and down in silence At last, when 
the day of trial was at hand, he summoned up courage enough to 
say, Cleonymus was a suppliant to him for his father Agesilaus, 
knowing die attachment of his son to that youth, did not lay any 
injunctions upon him against it For Cleonymus, from his infancy, 
had given hopes that he would one day rank with the worthiest 
men in Sparta Yet he did not give him room to expect any great 
favour in this case he only said, “ He would consider what would 
be the consistent and honourable part for him to act ” 

Archidamus, therefore, ashamed of the inefiicacy of his interposi- 
tion, discontinued his visits to Cleonymus, though before he used to 
call upon him many times m a day Hence the friends of Spho- 
dnas gave up the point for lost, till an intimate acquaintance of 
Agesilaus, named Etymocles, in a conversation which passed be* 
tween them, discovered the sentiments of that pnnee He told 
diem, “ He highly disapproved that attempt of Sphodnas, yet he 
looked upon him as a brave man, and ivas sensible that Sparta had 
occasion for such soldiers as he ” This was the ivay, indeed, in 
whicb Agesilaus constandy spoke of the cause, in order to oblige 
his son. By this Cleonymus immediately perceived with how much 
zeal Archidamus had served him , and the friends of Sphodnas ap- 
peared with more courage in his behalf Agesilaus was certainly a 
most affectionate father It is said, when his children were small, 
he would join m their sports j and a friend happening to find him 
one day riding among them upon a stick, he desired him ** not to 
mention it till he was a father himself" 

Sphodnas was acquitted , upon which the Athenians prepared 
for war This drew the censures of the world upon Agesilaus, who, 
to gratify an absurd and 'childish inchnation of his son, obstructed 
the course of justice, and brought his country under the reproach 
of such flagrant offences against the Gredis As he found his 
colleague Cleombrotus' disindmed to continue the war with the 


iXe&ophon sins, the Ephe/ti thovsht n-cmld conduct the war b'etter than 
Agesilitts, as a note experienced Bencral, Cleomhrotiu, 
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Thebans, he dropped the excuse the law furnished him with, though 
he had made use of it before, and marched himself into Bocotia 
The Thebans suffered much from his operations, and he felt die 
same from theirs m his turn So that Antalcidas one day seeing 
him come off wounded, thus addressed him “ The Thebans pay 
you well for teaching them to fight, when they had neither inclina- 
tion nor sufficient skill for it ” It is certain the Thebans were at 
tins time much more formidable m the field than they had ever 
been, after having been trained and exercised in so many wars 
witli the Lacedaimonians For the same reason their ancient sage, 
Lycurgus, in one of his three ordinances called Rhetra^ forbade them 
to go to war with the same enemy often , namely, to prevent the 
enemy from learning their art 

The allies of Sparta likewise complained of Agesilaus, “ That it 
was not m any public quarrel, but from an obstinate spint of pnvate 
resentment,* that he sought to destroy the Thebans F or their part,” 
they said, "they were wearing themselves out, without any occasion, 
by going in such numbers upon this or that expedition every year, 
at Ae ivill of a handful of Lacedaemonians ” Hereupon, Agesuaus, 
desirous to shew them that the number of their wamors was not 
so great, ordered all the allies to sit down promiscuously on one 
side, and all the Lacedaemonians on the other This done, the 
crier summoned the trades to stand up one after another the 
potters first, and then the braziers, the carpenters, tlie masons— in 
short, all the mechanics Almost all the allies rose up to answer 
m one branch of business or other, but not one of the Lacedae- 
monians , for they were forbidden to learn or exercise any manual 
art Then Agesilaus smiled and said, “ You see, my fnends, we 
send more wamors into the field than you ” 

When he was come as far as Megara, upon his return from Thebes, 
as he was going up to the senate-house in the citadel,® he was 
seized with spasms and an acute pain in his right leg It swelled 
immediately, the vessels were distended with blood, and there ap- 
peared all the signs of a violent inflammation A Syracusan phy- 
sician opened a vein below the ankle, upon which the pain abated , 
but the blood came so fast, that it was not stopped widiout great 
difficulty, nor till he fainted away, and his life was m danger He 
was earned to Lacedaemon in a weak condition, and continued a 
long time incapable of service 

In the meantime the Spartans met with several checks both by 
sea and land. The most considerable loss was at Leuctra,® which 
was the first pitched battle the Thebans gamed against them. Be- 


1 This ptiTitte Tosentment and enmitr 
which Agedlniu entertained against the 
Thebans, went near to bring ruin both 
upon himselt and his country 

2 Xenophon (HcUan 337, 12 Ed. St ) 
says, it was as he was going from the 
tempic of Venus to the senate house 

3 borne manuscripts have It Tegyra. 
but hero is no necessity to alter the re- 


cchcd reading, though Palmer insists so 
much upon it For that of Leuctra nos 
certainly the first pitolied battle in which 
the Thebans defeated the Athenians , and 
aieycifccteditatthefirst career Besides, 
It appears from Xenophon (Hcllan 349, 
23 ), tlut Agesilaus was not then re* 
covered of the sickness menUoued in 
the text 
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fore tlie last-mentioned action, all parties were disposed to peace, 
and the states of Greece sent their deputies to Lacediemon to treat 
if It Among these was Epammondas, who was celebrated for his 
erudition and philosophy, but had as yet given no proofs of his 
capacity for commanding armies He saw Sie other deputies were 
awed by the presence of Agesilaus, and he was the only one who 
preserved a proper dignity and freedom both in his manner and his 
propositions He made a speech m favour, not only of the Thebans, 
but of Greece in general, in which he shewed that war tended to 
aggrandize Sparta at the expense of the other states , and insisted 
that the peace should be founded upon justice and equality , because 
then only it would be lasting, when all were put upon an equjil footing 
Agesilaus perceiving Aat the Greeks listened to him with wonder 
and great attention, asked him, “Whether he thought it just and 
equitable that the cities of Boeotia should be declared free and inde- 
pendent?” Epammondas, with great readiness and spirit, answered 
him with anotW question, “ Do you think it reasonable that aU tlie 
cities of Laconia should be declared independent^” Agesilaus, in- 
censed at this answer, started up, and insisted upon his declaring 
peremptorily, “ Whether he agreed to a perfect independence for 
Boeotia 5 ”’ and Epammondas replied as before, “ On condition you 

f iut Laconia in the same state ” Agesilaus, now exasperated to the 
ast degree, and glad of a pretence against the Thebans, struck 
their name out of the treaty, and declared war against them upon 
the spot After the rest of the deputies had signed such points as 
tliey could settle amicably, he dismissed them, leaving others of 
more difficult nature to be decided by the sword 
As Cleombrotus had then an armv in Phocis, the Ephort serv 
him orders to march against the Thebans At the same time they 
sent their commissaries to assemble the allies, who were ill inclined 
to the war, and considered it as a great burden upon them, tliough 
they durst not contradict or oppose the Lacedaemonians Many 
inauspicious signs and prodigies appeared ^ The Spartan opposed 
the war to the utmost of his power But Agesilaus could not be 
driven from his purpose He prevailed to have hostilities com- 
menced , in hopes that while the rest of Greece was m a state of 
freedom, and in alliance wth Sparta, anddhe Thebans only excepted, 
he should have an excellent opportunity to chastise them That 
the war was undertaken to gratify his resentment, rather tlian upon 
rational motives, appears from hence the treaty was concluded at 
Lacedaemon oxtrjune 14, and the Lacedaemonians were defeated 
at Leuctra on July 5, only twenty days after A thousand citizens 
of Lacedaemon were killed there, among whom were their king 


1 rrothens proposed Uiat tho Spartans 
sliotttd disband their array according to 
their engasement, that aU the states 
thonld carry their contnbntions to the 
tcraple of Apollo, to be employed onb in 
tnalang'erar npon suclt as should oppose 
the Ubert) Of the cities This, be said. 


■would gl'TO the cause the sanction of 
Heaven, and tho states of Greece would 
at all braes be ready to embark in it But 
the Spartans only laiiUicd at this adticc, 
for, as Xenophon adds, ‘it looted as if 
the gods were already urging on the Tjitca 
divraonians to their ruin ' 
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Cleombrotus and the flower of their army, who fell by his side. 
The beautiful Cleonymus, the son of Sphodrias, was of the number 
he was struck down three several times, as he was fighting m defence 
of his prince, and rose up as often , and at last was killed with his 
sn ord m his hand ^ 

After the Lacedaemonians had received this unexpected blow, and 
the Thebans were crowned with more glorious success than Greeks 
had ever boasted, in a battle with Greeks, the spint and dignity 
of the vanquished was, notwithstanding, more to be admired and 
applauded than that of the conquerors And indeed, if, as Xeno- 
phon says, “ Men of merit, in their convivial conversations, let fall 
some expressions that deserve to be remarked and preserved, 
certainly the noble behaviour and the expressions of such persons, 
when struggling with adversity, daim our notice much more” 
When the Spartans received the news of the overthrow at Leuctra, , 
It happened that tliey were celebrating a festival, and the city was 
full of strangers , for the troops of young men and maidens were 
at their exercises in the theatre The Epkon, though they imme- 
diately perceived that their affairs were ruined, and that they had lost 
the empire of Greece, would not suffer the sports to bre^ off, nor 
any of the ceremonies or decorations of the festival to be omitted , 
but having sent the names of the killed to their respective families, 
they stayed to see the exercises, the dances, and all the other parts 
of the exhibition concluded * 

Next morning, the names of the killed, and of those who survived 
the battle, being perfectly ascertained, the fathers and other rela- 
tions of the dead appeared in public, and embraced each other with 
a cheerful air and a generous pnde , while the relations of the 
survivors shut themselves up, as in time of mourning And if any 
one was forced to go out npon business, he shewed all the tokens 
of sorrow and humiliation both in his speech and countenance 
The difference was still more remaikable among the matrons 
They who expected to receive their sons alive from the battle 
were melancholy and silent, whereas those who had an account 
that their sons were slain, repaired immediately to the temples 


1 Epamlnondas placed Ui best troops 
in one wing, and tliose he least depended 
on In the other The tenner he com 
manded in person , to the latter ho gave 
directions that \;ncn thejr fonnd the 
enemy’s charge too hea^x tliey shonld 
retlro leisniely, so as to expose to them a 
sloping front Cleombrotus and Arclii- 
damns advanced to the cliarge vdth great 
vigour . but, as theypiesscd on the Theban 
vrlng which retired, they gave Epafflinon- 
das an opportunity of cliargingthem both 
in fianlc and front, uiiich he did with so 
much bravery, that the Spartans began to 
give way, especially after Cleombrotus was 
slain, whose dead body, however, they 
Kcovered. At length they were totally 
defMte^chieOy by the shiU and conduct 
of the Theban geueraL ^our thousand 


Spartans were hilled on the field of battle , 
whereas the Thebans did not lose above 
three hundred. Such was Uie fatal battle 
of Leuctra, wherein the Spartans lost their 
superiority In Greece, which they had held 
nearly ECO years 

s But where was the merit of all tliisl 
What could such conduct hat e for its sup 
port bnt either InsenslUUty or affecta- 
tion ; If they fonnd any reason to rejoice 
in the glonons deaths of their friends and 
feUow.^tizens, certainly the ruin of the 
state was an object sufficiently serious to 
call them from the pursuits of festivity I 
But, Quos Jupiter vuU perdert prius <te- 
mentant Tlie infatuation of ambition 
and Jealousy drew upon them the Theban 
war, anditscemcdtolast upon them, cv en 
when they had felt Its fatal consequences, 
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to return thanks^ and visited each other with aH the marks of joy 
and eleiation 

The people, who nere now deserted by their allies, and expected 
that Epaminondas, in the pnde of victory, would enter Pelopon- 
nesus, called to mind the oracle, which thejr applied again to the 
lameness of Agesilaus The scruples they had on this occasion dis- 
couraged them extremdy, and they ivere afraid the divine displeasure 
had brought upon them the late calamity, for expelling a sound 
man from the throne, and preferring a lame one, m spite of the ex- 
traordinary warnings Heaven had given them against it Never- 
theless, m regard of his virtue, his authority, and renown, they 
looked upon him as the only man who could retrieve dieir affairs , 
for, besides marching them under his banners as their prince and 
general, they applied to him m every internal disorder of the 
commonwealth At present they were at a loss what to do with 
those who had fled from the battle The Lacedtemonians call such 
persons tresantas'^ In this case they did not choose to set such 
marks of disgrace upon them as the laws directed, because they 
were so numerous and powerful, that there was reason to apprehend 
It might occasion an insurrection for such persons are not only 
excluded all offices, but it is infamous to intermarry with them 
Any man who meets them is at liberty to strike them. They are 
obliged io appear in a forlorn manner^ and in a vile habit^ with 
patches of divers colours, and to wear their beards half shaved and 
half unshaved To put so rigid a law as this in execution, at a time 
when the offenders were so numerous, and when the common- 
wealth had so much occasion for soldiers, ivas both impolitic 
and dangerous 

In this perplexity they had recourse to Agesilaus, and invested 
t\m with new powers of legislation But he, without making any 
addition, retrenchment, or change, went into the assembl), and told 
the Lacedaemonians, “ The laws should sleep that day, and resume 
their authonty the day following, and retain it for ever ” By this 
means he preserved to the state its laws entire, as well as the 
obnoxious persons from infamy Then, m order to raise the youth 
out of the depression and melancholy under which they laboured, 
he entered Arcadia at the head of them He avoided a battle, in- 
deed, with great care, but he took a little town of the Mantineans, 
and ravaged the flat country This restored Sparta to her spirits 
in some degiee, and gave her reason to hope that she w'as not 
absolutely lost 

Soon mter this Epaminondas and his allies entered Laconia. 
His infantry amounted to 40,000 men, exclusive of the light- 
armed, and those who, wthout arms, follow^ed only for plunder 
For, if the whole were reckoned, there w'cre not fewer than 70,000 
that poured into that country Full 600 years were elapsed since 
the first establishment of tlie Donans m Lacedsemon, and this was 
the first time in all that long period they had seen an enemy in 


1 That is, f'trsoM goterntd hy their feart . 
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their terntones ; _none ever dared to set foot m them before But 
now a new scene of hostilities appeared , the confederates advanced 
without resistance, laying all waste with fire and sword, as far as 
the Eurotas, and the very suburbs of Sparta. For, as Theopompus 
informs us, Agesilaus would not suffer the Lacedaemonians to engage 
with such an impetuous torrent of war He contented himself with 
placing his best infantry m the middle of the city and other im- 
portant posts , and bore the menaces and insults of the Tliebans, 
who called him out by name, as the firebrand which had lighted up 
the ivar, and bade him fight for his country, upon which he had 
brought so many misfortunes 

Agesilaus was equally disturbed at the tumult and disorder within 
the city, the outcries of the old men, who moved backwards and 
forward, expressing their grief and indignation, and the wild be- 
haviour of the women, who ivere ternfied even to madness at the 
shouts of the enemy, and the flames which ascended around them 
He was in pain, too, for his reputation Sparta was a great and 
powerful state at his accession, and he now saw her glory wither, 
and his own boasts come to nothing It seems he had often said, 
“ No Spartan woman ever saw the smoke of an enemy’s camp ” In 
like manner, when an Athenian disputed' with Antalcidas on the 
subject of valour, and said, “ We have often driven you from the 
banks of the Cephisus,” Antalcidas answered, “ But we never drove 
you from the banks of the Eurotas" Near akin to this, was the 
repartee of a Spartan of less note, to a man of Argos, who said, 
“ Many of you sleep on the plains of Argos ” The Spartan answered, 
“ But not one of you sleeps on the plains of Lacedaemon ” 

Some say, Antalcidas was then one of the Ephon, and that he 
conveyed his children to Cythera, in fear that Sparta would be taken 
As the enemv prepared to pass the Eurotas, in order to attack the 
town Itself, Agesilaus relinquished the other posts, and drew up all 
his forces on an eminence m the middle of the city It happened 
that the river was much swollen with the snow, which had fallen m 
great quantities, and the cold was more troublesome to the Thebans 
tlian the rapidity of the current , yet Epammondas forded it at the 
head of his infantry As he was passing it, somebody pointed him 
out to Agesilaus , who, after having viewed him for some time, only 
let fall this expression, “ O adventurous man All the ambition 
of Epammondas was to come to an engagement m the city, and to 
erect a trophy tliere, but finding he could not drawdown Agesilaus 
from the heights, he decamped and laid waste the country 

There had long been a disaffected party m Lacedremon, and now 
about 200 of that party leagued togetner, and seized upon a strong 
post, called the hsontim, m which stood the temple of "Diana The 
Lacedmmonians wanted to have the place stormed immediately , 
but Agesilaus, apprehensive of an insurrection in tlieir favour, took 
servant with him, and told them aloud, that 
the> had mistaken their orders “ I did not order you,” said he, “ to 
take post here, nor all in any one place, but some there (oomting 
to -'•other place), and some ir other quarters ” men thej heard 
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this they were happy in thinking their design was not discovered , 
and they came out, and went to several posts as he directed 
them At the same time he lodged another corps in the Issonuin, 
and took about fifteen of the mutineers, and put them to death 
in the night 

Soon ^er this he discovered another and much greater conspiracy 
of Spartans, who met privately in a house belonging to one of them, 
to consider of means to change tlie form of government It was 
dangerous either to bring them to a trial in a time of so much 
trouble, or to let their cabals pass witliout notice Ae^estlaus, 
therefore, having consulted itnlh the Ephori,put them to death •with- 
out the formality of a trial, though no Spartan had eversuffeied 
in that manner before 

As many of the neighbouring burghers and of the Helots who 
were enlisted slunk away from the town, and deserted to the 
enemy, and this greatly discoOraged his forces, he ordered his 
servants to go early in the morning to their quarters, and where 
they found any had deserted, to hide their arms, that their numbers 
might not be known 

Historians do not agree as to the time when the Thebans quitted 
Laconia Some say the winter soon forced them to retire, tlie 
Arcadians being impatient of a campaign at that season, and falling 
off in a very disorderly manner , others affirm that the Thebans 
stayed full three months in which time they laid waste almost all 
the country Theopompus wntes, that at the very juncture the 
governors of Boeotia had sent them orders to return, there came a 
Spartan, named Phnxus, on the part of Agesilaus, and gave them 
'ten talents to leave Laconia. So that, according to him, they not 
only executed all that they intended, but had money from the 
enemy to defray the expenses of their return For my part I can- 
not conceive how Theopompus came to be acquainteo witli this 
particular, which other histonans knew nothing of 

It IS universally agreed, however, that Agesilaus saved Sparta by 
controlling his native passions of obstinacy and ambition, and pur- 
suing no measures but what were safe He could not, indeed, after 
the late blow restore her to her former glory and power As healthy 
bodies, long accustomed to a strict and re^lar diet, often find one 
deviation from that regimen fatal, so one miscamage brought that 
flourishing state to decay Nor is it to be wondered at Their 
constitution was admirably formed for peace, for virtue, and har- 
mony , but when they wanted to add to their dominions by force 
of arms, and to make acquisitions which Lycurgiis thought un- 
necessary to their happiness, they split upon that rock he had 
w'arned them to avoid 

Agesilaus 'now declined tlie service on account of his great age, 
but his son Archidamus having received some succours from 
Dionysius the Sicilian tyrant, fought the Arcadians, and gained that 
which is called the tearless baiilt., for he killed great numbers of the 
enemy, without losing a man himself 

Nothing could afford a greater proof of the weaiaiess of Sparta 
* ,20 
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iTian this Victory Before, it had been so common and so natural 
a thing for Spartans to conquer, that on such occasions thej offered 
no greater sacnfice than a cock , the combatants were not eilated, 
nor those who received the tidings of victory overjoyed. Even 
when that great battle was fought at Mantinea, which Thucydides 
has so well described, the Epliort presented the person who brought 
him the first news of their success witli nothing but a mess of meat 
from the public table , but now, when an account of this battle was 
brought, and Archidamus approached the town, they were not able 
to contain themselves First his father advanced to meet him wuth 
tears of joy, and after him the magistrates Multitudes of old men 
and of women flocked to the nver, stretching out their hands, and 
blessing the gods, as if Sparta had washed off her late unworthy 
stains, and seen her glory stream out afresh Till tliat hour the 
men were so much ashamed of the loss thej had sustained, that, it 
IS said, they could not even carry it with an unembarrassed coun- 
tenance to the women 

When Epaminondas re-established Messene, and the anaent 
inhabitants returned to it from all quarters, the Spartans had not 
courage to oppose him in the field , but it gave them great concern , 
and they could not look upon Agesilaus wathout anger, when they 
considered that in his reign they had lost a country full as extensive 
as Laconia, and superior in fertihtj'to all the provinces of Greece — 
a country whose revenues thej haol long called their own For tins 
reason Agesilaus rejected tlie peace which.the Thebans offered him , 
not choosing formally to give up to them w-hat they were in fact 
possessed of But while he was contending for w'hat he could not 
recover, he was near losing Sparta itself, through the supenor 
generalship of his adversarj' The Mantmeans had separated again 
from their alliance with Thebes, and called m the Lacedaemonians 
to their assistance Epammondas being appnzcd that Agesilaus 
was upon his march to Mantinea, decamped from Tegea m the 
night, unknoivn to the Mantmeans, and took a different road to 
Lacedaemon from that Agesilaus w'as upon, so tliat nothing was 
more likely than that he would have come upon the city in this 
defenceless state, and have taken it wnth ease , but Euthraus of 
Thespine, as Callisthenes relates it, or some Cretan, according to 
Xenophon, informed Agesilaus of the design, who sent a horseman 
to alarm the aty, and not long after entered it himself 
In a httle time the Thebans passed the Eurotas and attacked the 
town Agesilaus defended it wnth a vigour above his years He 
saw that this ivas not the time (as it had been) for safe and 
cautious measures, but ratlier for the boldest and most desperate 
efforts , insomuch that the means in w’hich he had never before 
placed any confidence, or made the least use of, staved off the 
present danger, and snatched the town out of the hands of Epa- 
minondas He erected a trophy upon the occasion, and shewed 
the children and the women how gloriously the Spartans rewarded 
their country for their education Archidamus greatlj distinETUishcd 
himsdf that day, both by his courage and agility, flying Qirough 
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the byc-Iancs to meet the enemy where they pressed the hardest, 
and cverjn,\here repulsing them with his little band. 

But Isadus, the son of Phocbidas, was the most extraordinary 
and striking spectacle, not only to his countrymen, but to tlie 
enemy He was tall and beautiful m his person, and just growing 
from a boy into a man, which is the time the human flower has the 
greatest charm He was without either arms or clothes, naked and 
newly anointed wiUi oil , only he had a Spear m one hand and a 
sword in the other In this condition he rushed out of his house, 
and having made his way through die combatants, he dealt his 
deadly blows among the enemy’s ranks, striking down every man 
he engaged w ith Yet he received not one wound himself, whether 
it ivas that Heaven preserved him m regard to his valour, or 
whether he appeared to his adversaries as something more man 
human It is said, die Ephort honoured him widi a chaplet for 
the great things he had performed, but at the same time, fined him 
1000 drachmas for daring to appear without his armour. 

Some days after this there was another battle before Mantinea 
Epaminondas, after having routed die first battahons, was very eager 
m the pursuit, when a Spartan, named Anticrates, turned short, 
and gave him a w'ound w’lth a spear, according to Dioscondes, or, 
as odiers say, with a sword ^ And, indeed, the descendants of 
Anticrates arc to this day called machartones, swordsmen, in Lace- 
daimon This action appealed so great, and was so acceptable to 
the Spartans, on account of their fear of Epaminondas, that they 
decreed great honours and rewards to Anticrates, and an exemption 
from taxes to his posterity , one of which, named Callicrates,’! now 
enjoys that privilege 

After this battle, and the death of Epaminondas, the Greeks con- 
cluded a peace , but Agesilaus, under pretence that the Mcssenians 
were not a state, insisted that Aey should not be comprehended in 
the treaty. All the rest, howeven admitted them to take the oath 
as one of the states, and the Lacedaemonians withdrew, intending to 
continue the w ar, in hopes of rccovenng Mcssenia Agesilaus could 
not, therefore, be considered but as violent and obstinate m his 
temper, and insatiably fond of hostilities, since he took every method 
to obstruct the general peace, and to protract the war, though at the 
same time, through want of money, he was forced to borrow of his 
fr ends, and to demand unreasonable subsidies of the people This 
was at a time, too, when he had the fairest opportunity to extricate 
himself from all his distresses Besides, after he had let slip the 
power, which never before was at such a height, lost so many cities, 
and seen his country deprived of the supenority both at sea 
and land, should he have -wrangled about the property and the 
revenues of Messene ? 

He stiU lost more reputation by taking a command under Tachos, 


1 Diodorus SlcrdnsiittributcslhlsActlon Flutarcli's account, it seems, -was better 
to Grillus, the son of Xenopbon, who, he grounded, 
says, iras killed immcdlatcl]' after But s Nearly five hundred yean after 
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the Egyptian chief It was not fliought suitable to one of the 
greatest characters in Greece — a man who had filled tlie whole world 
with his renoivn — ^to hire out his person, to give his name and his 
interest for a pecuniary" consideration, and to act as captain of a 
band of mercenaries, for a barbanan, a rebel against the king, his 
master Had he, now he was upwards of eighty, and Ins body full 
of wounds and scars, accepted again of the appointment of captain- 
general, to fight for the liberties of Greece, his ahibition, at that 
time of day, would not have been entirely unevceptionable , for even 
honourable pursuits must have their times and seasons to give them 
a propriety} and the avoiding of all extremes is the characteristic 
which distinguishes honourable pursuits from dishonourable But 
Agesilaus was not moved by this consideration, nor did he think 
any public service unworthy of him , he thought it much more un- , 
becoming to lead an inactive life at home, and to sit doivn and wait 
till death should strike his blow He therefore raised a body of 
mercenaries, and fitted out a fleet with the money which Tachos 
had sent him, and then set sail , taking with him thirty Spartans 
for his counsellors, as formerly 

Upon his arrival in Egypt, all the great officers'of the kingdom 
came immediately to pay their court to him Indeed, the name 
and character of Agesilaus had raised great expectations in the 
E^ptians in general, and tliey crowded to the shore to get a sight 
ofliim But when they beheld no pomp or grandeur of appearance, 
and saw only a little old man, and m as mean attire, seated on the 
grass by the sea-side, they could ;iot help regarding the thing m a 
ridiculous light, and observing that this was the veiy thing repre- 
sented m the fable,* " The mountain had brought forth a mouse ” 
They were still more surpnsed at his want of politeness, when they 
brought him such presents as were commonly made to sti angers of 
distinction, and he took only the flour, the veal, and the geese, and 
refused the pasties, the sweetmeats, and perfumes , and when they 
pressed him to accept them, he said, “ They might carry them to 
the Helots ” Theophrastus tells us, he ivas pleased with papyrus, 
on account of its thin and pliant texture, which made it very proper 
for chaplets , and, when he left Egypt, he asked the king for 
some of It 

Tachos ivas preparing for the ivar, and Agesilaus, upon joining 
him, was greatly disappointed to find he had not the command of 
all the forces given him, but only that of the mercenanes Chabnas, 
the Athenian, ivas admiral , Tachos, however, reserved to himself 
the chief direction, both at sea and land This was the first dis- 
agreeable circumstance that occurred to Agesilaus, and others soon 
followed The vanity and insolence of the Egjrptian gave him great 
pain, but he was forced to bear them He consented to sad ivith 
him against the Phoenicians, and, contrary to his dignity and 
nature, submitted to the barbarian, till he could find an opportunity 
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to shake off his yoke That opportunity soon presented itself 
Ncctanabis, cousin to Tachos, who commanded part of the forces, 
revolted, and was proclaimed lung by tlic Egyptians 

In consequence of this, Ncctanabis sent ambassadors to Agesilaus 
to entreat his assistance. He made the same application to Cha- 
bnas, and promised.them both great rewards Tachos was apprised 
of these proceedings, and begged of tliem not to abandon him 
Chabrias listened to his request, and endeavoured also to appease 
the resentment of Agesilaus, and keep him to the cause he had em- 
barked m Agesilaus answered, “ As for you, Chabnas, you came 
hither as a volunteer, and therefore may act as you think proper , 
but I was sent by my country upon the application of the Egyptians 
for a general It would not then be right to commence hosilities 
against the people to whom I was sent as an assistant, except Sparta 
should give me such orders *’ At the same time he sent some of his 
officers home iiith instructions to accuse Tachos, and to defend the 
cause of Ncctanabis The tivo rival kings also applied to the Lace- 
daemonians tlie one as an ancient friend and ally, and the other as 
one who had a greater regard for Sparta, and would give her more 
valuable proofs of his attachment 

The Lacedaemonians gave the Eg>ptian deputies the hearing, 
and this public answer, “ That tlicy should leave the business to the 
care of Agesilaus ” But their private instructions to him Vere, “ to 
do what should appear most advantageous to Sparta.” Agesilaus 
had no sooner received tins order, than he withdreiv with his mer- 
cenaries, and went over to Ncctanabis, covenng this strange and 
scandalous proceeding with tlie pretence of acting in the best man- 
ner for Ins country ‘ when that slight veil is taken off, its right name 
IS treachery and base desertion It is true, the LaccdEemonians, by 
placing a regard to the advantage of their country in the first rank 
of honour and virtue, left themselves no entenon of justice, but the 
aggrandizement of Sparta 

Tachos, thus abandoned by the mercenaries, took to flight But 
at the same time, there rose up in Mendes another competitor to 
dispute tlie crown with Ncctanabis, and that competitor advanced 
with 100,000 men whom he had soon assembled Ncctanabis, to 
encourage Agesilaus, represented to him, Uiat though the numbers 
of the enemy were ^eat, they were only a mixed multitude, and 
many of them mechanics, who were to be despised for their utter 
ignorance of war " It is not their numbers," said Agesilaus, " that 
1 fear, but that ignorance and inexperience you mention, which 
render them incapable of being practised upon by art or stratagem , 
for those can only be exercised with success upon such as, having 
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U the designs of their enemy, form schemes to 

countenmne him, and, m the meantime, are caught by new contnv- 
^ces But he who has neither expectotion no? suSiaon of SS 

opportunity than hi who stands 

AffSauf persons to sound 

him o w!f Ncctanabis , and when Agesilaus advised 

immediately, and not to protrart the war ivith 

beS r the adv?nm|e of niS! 
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b ounaea rhe consequence -was. 
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that they made but httle resistance , numbers were killed, and the 
rest fled, and were entirety put to the rout 

The Egyptian, ^us successful m his aflairs and flrmty established 
m his kingdom, had a grateful sense of the services of Agesilaus, 
and pressed him to spend the wunter wth him But he hastened 
his return to Sparta on account of the war she had upon her hands 
at home, for he knew that her flnances were low, though, at the same 
time, she found it necessary to employ a body of mercenanes 
Nectanabis dismissed him with great marks of honour, and besides 
other presents, fv.rnished him with 230 talents of silver for the ex- 
penses of the Grecian Avar But as it AAas uuntcr, he met Avitha 
storm Avhich drove him upon a desert shore in Africa, called the 
Haven of MenelauSj and there he died at the age of 84 years, of 
which he had reigned 41 in Lacedaemon Abo\e 30 years of that 
time he made the greatest figure, both as to reputation and power, 
being looked upon as commander-in-chief, and, as it Avere, king of 
Greece, till the battle of Leuctra 

It AAas the custom of the Spartans to bury persons of ordinary 
rank in the place Avhere they expired, AA’hen they happened to die in 
a foreign country, but to carry the corpses of their kings home. 
And as the attendants of Agesilaus had not money to preserve the 
body, they embalmed it Avith melted AA'ax, and so conveyed it to 
Lacediemon His son Archidamus succeeded to the croun, which 
descended in his family to Agis, the fifth from Agesilaus This 
Agis, the third of that name, was assassinated by Leonidas, for 
attempting to restore the ancient discipline of Sparta. 


AGIS. 

It is not without appearance oT probability that some think the 
fable of Ixion designed to represent the fate of ambitious men 
Ixion took a cloud instead of Juno to his arms, and the Centaurs 
AAere the offspring of their embrace the ambitious embrace 
honour, whidi is onl> the image of virtue , and governed by differ- 
ent impulses, actuated by emulation and the A'anety of passions, 
they produce nothing pure and genuine — ^the AA’hole issue is of a pre- 
posterous kind. The shepherds in Sophocles say of their flocks — 

Hicsc arc oar subjects, yet sre serve them, 

And listen to their mute command. 

The same may be truly affirmed of those great statesmen \tho 
govern according to the capricious and violent inclinations of the 
people They become slaves, to gain the name of magistrates and 
rulers As in a ship, those at the oars can see what is before them 
better than the pilot, and yet are often looking back to him for 
orders so th^ Aiho take their measures of administration only 
Afvith a A'leAA to popular applause, are called goAcmors indeed, but, 
in fact, are no more than slaves of the people 
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The complete, the honest statesman has no farther regard to the 
public opinion than as the confidence it gams him facihtates his 
designs, and crowns them with success An ambitious young man 
may be allowed, indeed, to value himself upon his great and good 
actions, and to expect his portion of fame For virtues, as Theo- 
phrastus says, when they first begin to grow in persons of that age 
and disposition, are cherished and strengthened by praise, and 
afterwards increase in proportion as the love of glory increases 
But an immoderate passion for fame, in all affairs, is dangerous, 
and m political matters destructive for, joined to great authonty, 
this passion dnves all that are possessed with it into folly and 
madness, while they no longer think that glorious which is good, 
but account whatever is glonous to be also good and honest 
Therefore, as Phocion said to Antipatcr, when he desired something 
of him inconsistent with justice, “ You cannot have Phocion for 
your fhend and flatterer too,” this, or something like it, should be 
said to the multitude — “ You cannot have the same man both for 
your governor and your slave for that would be no more than 
exemplifying the fable of the serpent The tail, it seems, one daj, 
quarrelled with the head, and, instead of being forced always to 
follow, insisted that it should lead m its turn Accordingly, 
the tail undertook the charge, and, as it moved forward at all 
adventures, it tore itself m a terrible manner, and the head, 
which was thus obliged, against nature, to follow a guide that 
could neither see nor hear, suffered likeivise m its turn We 
see many under the same predicament, whose object is populanty 
m all the steps of their administration Attached entirely to 
the capncious multitude, they produce such disorders as they 
can neidier redress nor restrain 

These observations on populanty were suggested to us by con- 
sidering the effects of it in the misfortunes of "I iberius and Cams 
Gracchus In point of disposition, of education, and political 
principles, none could exceed them , yet they were ruined, not so 
much by an immoderate love of glory as by a fear of disgrace, 
which, in Its origin, ivas not ivrong They had been so much 
obliged to the people for their favour, that they were ashamed to 
be behind-hand with them in marks of attention On the contrary, 
by tlie most acceptable services, they always studied to outdo the 
honours paid them , and being still more honoured on account of 
those services, the affection between diem and the people be- 
came at last so violent, that it forced them into a situation wherein 
It was in vain to say, “ Since we are wrong, it would be a 
shame to persist ” 

Wuh these two Romans let us compare two Spartan kings, Agis 
and Cleomenes, who were not behind them m popularity. Like the 
Gracchi, tlmy strove to enlarge the privileges of the people, and by 
restonng the just and glonous institutions which had long fallen 
into disusi^ &ey became equally obnoxious to the great, who could 
not think of parting with the superiority which riches gave tliem, 
and to which they had long been accustomed These Spartans 
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were not, indeed, brothers j but their actions were of the same 
kindred and complexion, the source of which was this — 

When the love of money made its way into Sparta, -and brought 
avarice and meanness m its tram on the one hand, on the other, 
profusion, effeminacy, and luxury, that state soon deviated from its 
otigmal virtue, and sank into contempt till the reign of Agis and 
Leonidas Agis was of the family of Eurytion, the son of Euda- 
midas, the sixth m descent from Agesilaus, distmguished by his 
expedition into Asia, and for his eminence in Greece Agesilaus 
was succeeded by his son Archidamus, who ivas slam by the 
Messapians at Mandonium in Italy ^ Agis was the eldest son of 
Archidamus, and being slam at M^alopohsby Antipater, and leav- 
ing no issue, was succeeded by his brother Eudamidas He was 
succeeded by another Archid^us, his son, and that pnnee by 
anotherEudamidas, his son likewise, and the father of that Agis of 
whom we are now speaking Leonidas, the son of Cleonymus, was 
of another branch of tlie family of the Agiadm, the eighth m 
descent from that Pausanias who conquered Mardonius at Plataea 
Pausanias was succeeded by his son Plistonax, and he by anoUier 
Pausanias, who, being banished to Tegea, left his kingdom to his 
eldest son Agesipolis He, dying without issue, was succeeded by 
his brother Cleombrotus, who left two sons, Agesipolis and Cleo- 
menes Agesipolis, after a short reign, died without issue, and 
Cleomenes, who succeeded him m the fangdom, after burying his 
eldest son Acrotatus, left surviving another son Cleonymus, who, 
however, did not succeed to the kingdom, which fell to Areus the 
son of Acrotatus, and grandson of Cleomenes Areus being slam 
at Corinth, the crown descended to his son Arcotatus, who was 
defeated and killed m the battle of Megalopolis, by the tyrant 
Anstodemus He left his wife pregnant , and as the child proved 
to be a son, Leonidas, the son of Cleonymus, took the guardianship 
of him , and his charge dying m his minority, the crown feU to him 
This prince was not agreeable to Ins people For, though the cor- 
ruption was general, and they all grew daily more and more de- 
pra\ed, jet Leonidas was more remarkable than the rest for his 
deviation from the customs of his ancestors He had long been 
conversant in the courts of the Asiatic princes, particularly in that 
of Seleucus , and he had the indiscretion to introduce the pomp of 
those courts into a Grecian state, and into a kingdom where the 
laws were the rules of govemmeiit 
Agis far exceeded not only him, but almost all the kings who 
reigned before him since the great Agesilaus, m goodness of dis- 
position and dignity of mind For, though brought up in the 
greatest affluence, and m aU the indulgence that might be expectea 
from female tuition, under his mother Agesistrata and his grand- 
mother Arcliidamia, who were the nchest persons in Lacedmmonia, 
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yet before he reached the age of tw'enty, he declared war against 
pleasure , and, to prevent any vanity which the beauty of his per- 
son might have suggested, he discarded all unnecessary ornament 
and expense, and constantly appeared in a plain Lacedsemonian 
cloak In his diet, his bathing, and in all his exercises, he kept 
close to the Spartan simplicity, and he often used to say that the 
croivn was no fartlier an object of desire to him than as it might 
enable him to restore the laws and ancient discipline of his country 
The first symptoms of corruption and distemper in their com- 
monwealth appeared at the time when the Spartans had entirely 
destroyed the Athenian empire, and began to bnng gold and silver 
into Lacedaemon Nevertheless, the Agrarian law established by 
Lycurgus still subsisting, and the lots of land descending undi- 
minished from father to son, order and equality in some measure 
remained, which prevented other errors from being fatal But 
Epitadeus, a man of great authority in Sparta, though at the same 
time factious and ill-natured, bemg appointed one of the EpJion, 
and having a quarrel with his son, procured a law that all men 
should have liberty to alienate^ their estates in their lifetime, or to 
leave them to whom they pleased at their death It was to indulge 
his private resentment that this man proposed the decree, which 
otliers accepted and confirmed from a motive of ai'ance, and thus 
the best institution in the world was abrogated Men of fortune 
now extended their landed estates ivitliout bounds, not scrupling to 
exclude the nght heirs , and property quickly coming into a few 
hands, the rest of the people were poor and miserable The latter 
found no time or opportunity for hbcral arts and exercises, being 
obliged to drudge in mean and mechanic employments for then 
bread, and consequently looking with envy and hatred upon the 
rich There remained not above 700 of the old Spartan families, 
of which, perhaps, 100 had estates in land The rest of the city 
was filled with an insignificant rabble without property or honour, 
who had neither heart nor spirit to defend their country against 
wars abroad, and who were always watching an opportunity for 
changes and revolutions at home 
For these reasons Agis thought it a noble undertaking, as in fact 
It was, to bring the citizens again to an equality, and by that means 
to replenish Sparta with respectable inhabitants For this purpose 
he sounded the inclinations of his subjects The young men listened 
to him with a readiness far beyond his expectation , they adopted 
the cause of virtue with him and, for the sake of liberty, changed 
theu: manner of living, with as little objection as they would have 
changed their apparel , but most of the old men, being far gone in 
corruption, were as much afraid of the name of Lycurgus as a fugi- 
tive slave, when brought back, is of that of his master They 
inveighed, therefore, against Agis for lamenting the present state of 
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things, and desinng to restore the anaent dignity of Sparta. On 
the other hand, Lysander, the son of Libys, Mandrochdas, the son 
of Ecphanes, and Agesilaus, not only came into his glonous designs, 
but co-operated with tliem. 

Lysander had great reputation and autlionty among the Spartans 
No man understood the interests of Greece better than Mandro- 
chdas, and wth his shrewdness and capacity he had a proper 
mixture of spirit As for Agesilaus, he was uncle to the king, and a 
man of great eloquence, but, at the same time, effenunate and 
avaricious. However, he was animated to this enterpnse by his 
son Hippomedon, who had distmguished himself in many wars, and 
was respectable on account of the attachment of the Spartan youth 
to his person It must be acknowledged, indeed, that the thing 
which really persuaded Agesilaus to embark in the design ivas the 
greatness of his debts, which he hoped would be cleared off by a 
change in the constitution 

As soon as Agis had gained him, he endeavoured, with his 
assistance, to bring his oivn mother into the scheme She was 
sister to Agesilaus, and by her extensive connexions, her wealth, 
and the number of people who owed her money , had great influence 
in Sparta, and a considerable share in the management of public 
affairs Upon the first intimation of the thing she was quite 
astonished at it, and dissuaded the young man as much as possible 
from measures which she looked upon as neither practic^Ie not 
salutary , but Agesilaus shewed her that they might easily be brought 
to bear, and that they would prove of the greatest utility to the state 
The young prince, too, entreated his mother to sacrifice her wealth 
to the advancement of his glory, and to indulge his laudable 
ambition “It is impossible," said he, “for me ever to vie with 
other kings in point of opulence. The domestics of an Asiatic 
grandee, nay, the servant of the stewards of Ptolemy and Seleucus, 
were ncher than all the Spartan kings put together. But if by 
sobriety, by simplicity of piovisions for the body, and by greatness 
of mind, I can do something which shall far exceed all their pomp 
and luxury — I mean the making an equal partition of property 
among all the citizens — I shall re^ly become a great king, and have 
all the honour that such actions demand ” 

This address changed the opinions of the women They entered 
into the young man’s glonous views , they caught the dame of 
virtue, as it were, by inspiration, and, in tlieir turn, hastened Agis 
to put his scheme in execution They sent for their friends, and 
recommended the affair to them , and they did the same to tlie 
other matrons , for they knew that the Lacedamotnans always 
hearken to their wives, and that the women are permitted to inter- 
meddle more with public business than the men are with the domestic. 
This, indeed, was the pnncipal obstruction to Agis’s enterpnse 
Great part of the wealth of Sparta was now in the hands of the 
women • consequently they opposed the refonnation, not only 
because they knew they must forfeit those gratifications m which 
their deviation from the severer paths of sobnety had brought 
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daughter of Amyclas, who, flying from the solicitations of Apollo. 
^vas turned into a laurel, and afterwards honoured by that deity 
With the gift of prophecy. Be this as it may, it was affirmed that 
her oracle had commanded all the Spartans to return to the equahty 
which the laws of Lycurgus originally enjoined 
Last of all, king Agis entered the assembly, and, after a short 
speech, declared, that he would confribute largely to the institution 
which he recommended He would first give up to the community 
his own great estate, consisting of arable and pasture land, and of 
600 talents in money then his mother and grandmother, all his 
relations and friends, who were the nchest persons in Sparta, would 
follow his example 

The people were astonished at the magnificence of the young 
man’s proposal, and rejoiced that noiv, after the space of 300 years, 
they had at last found a king worthy of Sparta Upon this, 
Leonidas began openly and ngorously to oppose the new regula- 
tions He considered that he should be obliged to do the same 
with his colleague, without finding the same acknowledgments 
from the people , that all ivould be equally under the necessity of 
giving up their fortunes, and that he who first set the example 
nould alone reap the honour He therefore demanded of Agis, 
“Whether he thought Ljeurgus a just and good man?” Agis 
answering in the affirmative, Leonidas thus went on — But did 
Ljeurgus ever order just debts to be cancelled, or bestow the free- 
dom of Sparta upon strangers? Did he not rather think his 
commonwealth could not be in a salutary state, except strangers 
were entirely exdudcd?” Agis replied, “ He did not wonder that 
Leonidas, who w'as educated in a foreign countr) , and had children 
by mtermamage with a Persian family, should be ignorant that 
Ljeurgus, in banishing money banished both debts and usury from 
Lacediemon As for strangers, he excluded only those who were 
not likely to conform to his institutions, or fit to class with his 
people For he did not dislike them merely as strangers , his ex- 
ceptions were to their manners and customs, and he was afraid 
that, by mixing with his Spartans, thev would infect them witlx tlieir 
luxury, effeminacy, and avance. Terpandcr, Thales, and Pherc- 
c)des, were strangers, yet, because their poetry and philosoph} 
moved in concert with the maxims of Ljeurgus, they were held m 
great honour at Sparta, Even you commend Eeprepes, who, when 
he was one of the Efhart, retrenched the two strings whichPhrjmis 
the musician had added to the seven of tlie harp, you commend 
those who did tlie same by Timotheus } and jetyou complain of 
our intention to banish superfluity, pnde, and luxury from Sparta 
Do you think that in retrenching the sweUing and supernumerary 
graces of music they had no farther view, and that they were not 
afraid the excess and disorder would reach the lives an*d manner? 
of the people, and destroy the harmony of the stage?” 


1 1 tmotlicas the Mlcslen, k cclchratca to- vMcli he was sev creb rualshcA hr the 
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from this time the common people followed Agis But the rich 
entreated Leonidas not to give up their cause , and they exerted 
their interest so eifectuall} ivith the senate, whose chief power lay 
in previously determining what laws should be proposed to the 
people, that they earned it against the rheira by a majority of one 
Lysander, however, being yet in office, resolved to prosecute 
Leonidas upon an ancient law, which foibids every descendant of 
Hercules to have children by a woman that is a stranger, and makes 
It capital for a Spartan to settle in a foreign country. He instructed 
others to allege these things against Leonidas, while he, with his 
colleagues, watched for a sign from heaven It iras the custom for 
the Julian every ninth year, on a clear star-light night, when there 
was no moon, to sit down, and in silence observe the heavens If 
a star happened to shoot from one part of them to another, they 
pronounced the kings guilty of some enme against the gods, and 
suspended them till they were re-established by an oracle from 
Delphi or Olympia Lysander, affirming that the sign had appeared 
to him, summoned Leonidas to his trial, and produced witnesses to 
prove that he had two children by an Asiatic woman, whom one of 
Seleucus’s lieutenants had given him to wife , but that, on her con- 
ceiving a mortal aversion to him, he returned home a^inst his will, 
and filled up the vacancy in the tlirone of Sparta Dunng this 
suit he persuaded Cleombrotus, son-in-law to Leonidas, andapnnee 
of the blood, to lay claim to the crown Leonidas, greatly terrified, 
fled to the altar of Minerva in the Chalctceats} as a suppliant , and 
his daughter, leaving Cleombrotus, joined him in the intercession 
He was re-summoned to the court of judicature , and as he did not 
appear, he was deposed, and the kingdom adjudged to Cleombrotus 
Soon after this revolution, Lysander’s time expired, and he 
quitted his office The Ephori of the ensuing year listened to the 
supplication of Leonidas, and consented to restore him -They 
likewise began a prosecution against Lysander and Mandroclidas 
for the cancelling of debts and distribution of lands, which those 
magistrates agreed to, contrary to law In this danger they per- 
suaded the two kings to unite their interest, and to despise the 
machinations of the Ephort “These magistrates,” said they, 
“have no power but what they derive from some difference between 
the kings In such a case they have a nght to support with their 
suffrage the prince whose measures are salutary against the other 
who consults not the public good , but when the kings are unani- 
mous, nothing can overrule their determinations To resist them is 
ffien to fight against the laws For, as we said, they can only 
decide between the kings m case of disagreement , when their sen- 
timents are the same, the EpJiort have no right to interpose ” 

Jongs, prevailed upon by this argument, entered the place of 
assembly with their friends, where they removed the Ephort from 
their seats, and placed others in their room Agesilaus was one of 
tliese nei\ magistrates They then armed a great number of the 
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youth, and released many out of prison, upon which their adversaries 
were struck with terror, eicpecting that many hvcs would be lost 
How ever, they put not one man to the sw ord , on tlie contrary, 
Agis understanding that Agesilaus designed to kill Leonidas in his 
flight to Tcgea, and had planted assassins for that purpose on tlie 
way, generously sent a party of men whom he could depend upon 
to escort him, and they conducted him safely to Tcgea 

Thus the business went on with all the success tliey could desire, 
and they had no fartlicr opposition to encounter But this excellent 
regulation, so worthy of Lacedaemon, miscarried, through the failure 
of one of Its pretended advocates, the vile disease of avance in 
Agesilaus He was possessed of a large and flne estate in land, but 
at the same time deeply in debt , and as he was neither able to pay 
his debts nor willing to part with his land, he represented to Agis, 
that if both his intentions were carried into execution at tlie same 
time. It would probably raise great commotions in Sparta , but if 
he first obliged the nen by the cancelling of debts, they would after- 
wards quietly and readily consent to the distribution of lands 
Agesilaus drew Lysander too into the same snare An order, 
therefore, was issued for bringing in all bonds (the Laccdscmonians 
call them eland), and they ‘were piled together in the market-place 
and burned 'When the fire began to burn, the usurers and other 
creditors w'alked off in great distress , but Agesilaus, m a scoffing 
way, said, " He never saw' a brighter or more glonous flame ” 

The common people demanded that the distribution of lands 
should also be made immediately, and the kings gave orders for it , 
but Agesilaus found out some pretence or other for delay, till it was 
time for Agis to take the field m behalf of the Aclimans, who were 
allies of the Spartans, and had applied to them for succours , for 
they expected that the iEtolians would take the route tlirough the 
terntory of Megara and enter Peloponnesus Aratus, general of the 
Achasans, assembled an army to prei ent it, and wrote to the Ephoi t 
for assistance 

They immediately sent Agis upon tliat service, and that pnnee 
w’ent out w'lth the highest hopes on account of Uie spirit of his mcr 
and their attachment to his person They were most of them 
young men in very indifferent circumstances, who, being now 
released from their debts, and expecting a di\ ision of lands if they 
returned from tlie war, stroi’c to recommend themselves as mudi as 
possible to Agis It was a most agreeable spcctade to the cities to 
see tliem march through Peloponnesus without comiiiitUng the 
least Molcnce, and with such discipline that they were scarce heard 
as they passed The Greeks said one to another, "'VVith what 
excellent order and decenc) must the armies under Agesilaus, 
Lysander or Agesilaus of old, haic moicd, when we find such 
exact obedience, such reverence in these Spartans to a general w ho 
IS perhaps the youngest man m tlie whole army” Indeed, tins 
young pnncc's simplicity of diet, his loxe of labour, and his affecl- 
mg no show either in his dress or arms abox e a pn\ ate soldier, made 
all tlie common people as he passed look upon him with pleasure 
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and admiration But his new regulations at Lacedmmon displeased 
thench, and they were afraid that he might raise commotions 
everywhere amodg the commonalty, and put them upon following 
the example - ' 

After Agis had joined Aratus at Corinth, in the deliberations 
about meeting and fighting the enemy, he showed a proper courage 
and spirit, without any enthusiastic or irrational flights He gave 
It as his opinion, “ That they should give battle, and not suffer the 
war to enter the gates of Peloponnesus He would do, however, 
what Aratus thought most expedient, because he was the older man, 
and general of the Achseans, whom he came not to dictate to, but 
to assist in the war ” 

It must be acknowledged that Bato' of Sinope relates it in an- 
other manner He says, Aratus was for fighting, and Agis declined 
It But Bato had never met with what Aratus writes by way of 
apology for himself upon this point That general tells us, “ That 
as the husbandmen had almost finished their harvest, he thought 
It better to let the enemy pass than to hazard by a battle the loss 
of the whole country ” Therefore, when Aratus determined not to 
fight, and dismissed his allies with compliments on their readi- 
ness to serve him, Agis, who had gained great honour by his be- 
haviour, marched back to Sparta, where, by tins time, internal 
troubles and changes demanded his presence 

Agesilaus, still one of the Ephon, and delivered from the prcssui e 0/ 
debt winch had weighed down his spirits, scrupled no act of injustice 
that might bnng money into his coffers He even added to the 
year a tnirteenm month, though the proper penod for that inter- 
calation had not come, and insisted on the people’s paying super- 
numerary taxes for that month Being afraid, however, of revenge 
from those he had mjured, and seeing himself hated by all the 
world, he thought 11 necessary to maintain a guard, which always 
attended him to the senate-house As to the kings, he evpiessed 
an utter contempt for one of them, and the respect he paid the 
other, he would have understood to be, rather on account of his 
being his kinsman than his wearing the crown , besides, he pro- 
pagated a report that he should be one of the Ephort the year follow- 
ing His enemies, therefore, determined to hazard an immediate 
attempt against him, and openly brought back Leonidas from 
Tegea and placed him on tlie throne The people saw it with 
^pleasure, for they were angry at finding themselves "deceived with 
respect to'lihe promised distnbution of lands Agesilaus had hardly 
escaped their fury, had not his son Hippomedon, who was held in 
great esteem by the whole city on account of his valour, inter- 
ceded for his life * 

The kings both took sanctuary , Agi§ in Chalcisecus, and Cleom- 
brotus in the temple of Neptune It was against the latter that' 
Leqnidas was most incensed , and therefore, passing Agis by, he 
went with a party of soldiers to seize Cleombrotus, whom he 
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reproached, m terms of resentment, with conspiring against him, 
though honoured with lits alliance, depriving him of the cro^vn, and 
banishing him his countrj' 

Cleombrotus had nothing to say, but sat in the deepest distress 
and silence Chclonis, the daughter of Leonidas, had looked upon 
the injury done her father as done to herself when Cleombrotus 
robbed him of the croivn, she left him to console her father m his 
misfortune. Wliile he was in the sanctuary, she stayed uath him, 
and when he retired she attended him m his flight, sympathizing 
with his sorrow, and full of resentment against Cleombrotus. But 
when the fortunes of her father changed, she changed too She 
joined her husband as a suppliant, and was found sitting by hm 
with marks of tenderness , and her two children, one on each side, 
at her feet The whole company were much struck at the sight, and 
they could not refiain from tears when they considered her good* 
ness of heart and such superior instances of affection 

Chelonis then pointing to her mourning habit and dishevelled 
hair, thus addressed Leonidas “ It was not, my dear father, com 
passion for Cleombrotus which put me m this habit and gave me 
this look of misery My sorrows took their date with your mis- 
fortunes and your banishment, and have ever since remained my 
familiar companions Now you have conquered your enemies, and 
are again king of Sparta, should I still retain these ensigns of afflic- 
tion, or assume festival and royal ornaments while the husband of 
my youth, whom you gave me, falls a victim to your vengeance ? 
If his oivn submission, if the tears of his wife and children cannot 
propitiate you, he must suffer a se\erer punishment for his offences 
than you require-* — he must see his beloved wife die before him , 
for how can I live and support the sight of my oivn sex, after both 
my husband and my father have refused to hearken to my sup- 
plication — ^\vhen it appears that, both as a wife and a daughter, I am 
bom to be miserable with my family? If tins poor man had any 
plausible reasons for what he did, I obviated them all by forsak- 
ing him to follow you But you furnish him with a sufficient 
apoloCT for his misbehaviour, by shewing that a crown is so great 
and desirable an object, that a son-m-law must be slam, and a 
daughter utterly disregarded, where that is in the question ” 

Chelonis, after this supplication, rested her cheek on her husband's 
head, and with an eye dim and languid with sorrow looked round 
on the spectators- Leonidas consulted his friends upon* the point,* 
and then commanded Cleombrotus to rise and go into exile, but 
he desired Chelonis to stay, and not leave so affectionate a father, 
who had been kind enough to grqnt her husband’s life Chelonis, 
however, would not be persuaded When her husband was risen 
from the ground, she put one child m his arms, and took the other 
herself, and after having paid due homage at the altar where they 
had taken sanctuary, she went with him into banishment So tSat, 
had not Cleombrotus been corrupted with the love o: false glorj', • 
he must have thought exile with such a woman a greater happiness 
than a kingdom without her 
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After Cleombrotus was thus expelled, the Exhort removed, and 
others put m their places, Leonidas laid a scheme to get Agis mto 
his powei At first he desired him to leave his sanctuary, and 
resume his share m the government, "For the people,” he said, 
" thought he might well be pardoned, as a young man ambitious of 
honour and the rather because they, as well as he, had been 
deceived by the craft of Agesilaiis ” But when he found that Agis 
suspected him, and chose to stay where he was, he threw off the 
mask of kindness Amphares, Demochares, and Arcesilaus, used 
to give Agis their company, for they were his intimate frfonds 
They likewise conducted him from the temple to the bath, and 
after he had bathed, brought him back to the sanctuary Amphares 
had lately borrowed a great deal of plate and other rich furniture 
of Agesistrata, ana he hoped that if he could destroy the king and 
the princesses of Ins famtlv, he might keep those goods as his own 
On this account he is said to have first listened to the suggestions 
of Leonidas, and to have endeavoured to bnng the Exhort, his 
' olleagues, to do the same 

As Agis spent the rest of his time m the temple, and only went 
out to the bath, they resolved to make use of that opportunity 
Therefore, one day on his return, they met him with a great ap- 
pearance of fnendship, as they conductea him on his way, conversed 
with such freedom and gaiety, which his youth and their intimacy 
with him seemed to warrant But when they came to the turning 
of a street which led to the prison, Amphares, by virtue of his office, 
arrested him " I take you, Agis,” said he, “ mto custody, in order 
to your giving account to the Efiiort of your administration ” At 
the same time, Demochares, who was a tall strong man, wrapped 
his cloak about his head, and dragged him off The rest, as they 
had previously concerted the thing, pushed him on behind, and no 
one coming to his rescue or assistance, he was committed to pnson 
Leonidas presently came with a strong band of mercenaries, to 
secure the pnson without , and the Ephon entered it, ivith such 
senators as were of their party They began, as in a judicial 
process, wuth demanding w’hat he had to say in defence of his 
proceedings , and as the voung pnnee only laughed at their dis- 
simulation, Amphares told him, "They would soon make him weep 
for his presumption ” Another of the Ephon seemed inclined to 
put him in a way of excusing himself and getting off, asked him, 
‘ Whether Lysander and Agesilaus had not forced him into the 
measures he took^” But Agis answered, “ I was forced by no 
man , it was my attachment to the institutions of Lycuigus, and 
my desire to imitate him, which made me adopt his form of govern- 
ment ” Then the same magistrate demanded, “ Whether he re- 
pented of what he had done^" and his answer was, “ I shall never 
repent of so glorious a design, though I see death before my eyes ” 
Upon this thej passed sentence of death upon him, and commanded 
the officers to cany him into the decade, which is a small apartment 
in the pnson where they strangle malefactors But the officers 
durst '»ot touch him, and the very mercenanes declined it , for they 
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thought It impious to lay violent hands on a king Demochares, 
seeing this, loaded them with reproaches, and threatened to punish 
them At the same time he laid hold on Agis himself) and thrust 
him into the dungeon 

By this time it nas generally known that Agis was taken into 
custody, and there was a great concourse of people at the pnson 
gates nith lanthoms and torches Among the numbers uho re- 
sented these proceedings were the mother and grandmother of 
Agis, cry mg out and begging that the king might be heard and 
judged by Uie people in full assembly But this, instead of procur- 
ing hint a respite, hastened his execution , for they were afraid he 
would be rescued in the night, if the tumult should increase 

As Agis was going to execution, he perceived one of the officers 
lamenting his fate with tears, upon which he said, “ My friend, dry 
up your tears for, as I suffer innocently, I am in a better condition 
than those who condemn me contrary to law and justice” So 
saying, he cheerfully offered his neck to the executioner 

Amphares then going to tlie gate, Agesistrata threw herself at his 
feet, on account of their long intimacy and fnendship He raised 
her from the ground, and told her, " No farther violence should be 
offered her son, nor should he now have any hard treatment ” He 
told her, too, she might go in and see her son if she pleased She 
desired that her mother might be admitted mth her, and Amphares 
assured her there would be no objection When he had let them in, 
he commanded the gates to be locked again, and Archidamia to be 
first introduced She was very old, and had lived in great honout 
and esteem among the Spartans After she was put to death he 
ordered Agesistrata to walk in She did so, and beheld her son 
extended on the ground, and her mother banging by the neck She 
assisted the officers in taking Archidamia down, placed the body 
by that of Agis, and wrapped it decently up Then embracing her 
son and kissing him, she said, “ My son, thy too great moderation, 
lenity, and humanity, have ruined both thee and us ” Amphares, 
who from the door saw and heard all that passed, went up in great 
fury to Agesistrata and said, " If you approved your son’s actions, 
jou shall also have his reward ” She rose up to meet her fate, and 
said, with a sigh for her country, “May all this be for the 
good of Sparta •” 

When these events were reported in the city, and the three 
corpses earned out, the terror the sad scene inspired was not so 
great but that the people openly expressed their grief and indigna- 
tion, and their hatred of Leonidas and Amphares , for they w'ere 
persuaded that there had not been such a train of villainous and 
impious actions at Sparta since the Dorians first inhabited Pelo- 
ponnesus The majesty of the kings of Sparta had been held in 
such veneration, even by their enemies, that they had scrupled to 
stnke them when they had opportunity for it in battle Hence it was, 
that in the many actions between the Lacedaemonians and the other 
Greeks, the former had lost only their king Cleombrotus, who fell by a 
lavelin at the battle of Leuctra, a little before the time of Philip of 
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Macedon As for Theopompus, who, as the Mcssenians afHmi, 
was slain by Anstomcnes, the Lacedaemonians deny it, and bay he 
was only wounded That, indeed, is a matter of some dispute ; 
but It IS certain that Agis was the first king of Laccdmmon put to 
death by the Ephori^ and that he suffered only for engaging in an 
enterprise that was truly glorious and worthy of Sparta, though he 
was of an age at which even errors are considered as pardonable 
His friends had more reason to complain of him than his enemies 
for saving Leonidas, and trusting his associates m the undesigning 
generosity and goodness'of his heart 
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ABANTES. the, 3 
ABYDOS, onttle of, 949 
ACADEMY WAR, the, 90 
ADRASTUS, 18 
^GEUS, 3,6, hisdenth, 19 
/£GINA, ti7 

.^CHINES of Lampra, 90 
JESCHYLUS, x8 
iESOP meets Solon, 75 
AGARESIE, M7 

AGESILAUS, Ling of Sparta, 330, 333 , 
personal appearance, 980, education, 
980, enters Asia, 983, opuses Lysan> 
der, 984 , campaign in Asia, 986 , temper 
and habits, 390 , recalled to Sparta, 390 , 
lights battle of Cheronma, 903 , anecdotes 
01, 996, war with the Thebans, 300, 
in Egypt, 308, joins Tache«, 308, 
death, 310, 315 
AGESIPOUS, 3*3 

AGIS, king of Sparta, 50, 380 , lineage, 
313 , habits, 314 , changes Spartan laws, 
316 , opposed by Leonidas, 317 , influence 
with the people, 318 , revolution in 
Sparta, 318 , is imprisoned, 333 , death, 

A^lluSIANS, the, 7 
AIANTIDiE, the, 96 
AIDONEUS, king of Mollossians, ax 
ALCANDEk strikes out Lycurgus* eye, 

a£!:ibiades of Athens, 184, x86, 
with Nicias X87, expedition against 
Sicily, 189, 305 , pedigree, 337 , his 
beauty, 937 , his i^ulh, 338 , education, 
938 , connection with Socrates, 399 , 
anecdotes of, 330 , marriage, 333 , public 
affairs, 333 , success at 01} mpic games, 
334, intrigues ngainst Nicias, 33s, 
liherality, 338 , recalled from Sicth , 343 , 
tried for sacrilege, 943 , goes to Sparta, 
943 , his wars, 343 359 , public entry into 
Athens, 354, character, 956, death. 
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seS, 981 

ALCMjEON, 

ALEMAN, odes of, 49 
ALYCUS, slam at Apliidnae, 90 
AMARSYAS.o 
AMAZONIAN WAR, the, x6 
AMONPHARETUS, S9, 94 
AMPHICTYONS, the, sj 
ANACHARSIS, connection with Solon, 

A^^ACHARSUS, SS 
ANAXAGORAS, the philosopher, 149, 


ANDOCIDES, 3 S 9 
ANDOGEUS slain in Attica, S 
ANDROCLES, 943 
ANDROCRATES, 89 
x6o, ip*! 

ANAXILAS, 59 

ANNAXO, earned olTb} Tlieseus, _e 
ANTIOCHUS, 306 
ANTIOPE, an Amaxon, xd 
ANTIORUS, sor of Lycurgus, 53 
APHIDNAE, battle of, 90 
APOLLO, Oracle of, 33, 59 
APPIDNUS, 19 
ARATUS, 330 

ARCHELAUS king of Sparta, 98 
ARCHIDAMUS, 14a, 169, 173, sSo, 399 

A^ckY£oCHUS, Greek poet, s 
AREMNESIUS, 89 
AREOPAGUS, council of, 66, 141 
ARETHUSA, 53 
ARGINUS AE, seafight of, 308 
ARIADNE, connection with Theseus, 10 
ARISTIDES, genealow, 78, parents, 78 , 
friendship with Clisthenes, 80 , his ad 
mmistration, 80 , flrmness, 81 , appointed 
treasurer, 6t , colleague of Miltiades, 83 , 
at battle of Marathon, 83, bis justice, 
84 , IS ostracised, 84 , ostracism reversed, 
85, at battle of Salamis, 86, iiar iiitli 
Persians, 88 , lights battle of Flatmn, 89 , 
his decrees, 98 , settles taxation of 
Greece, 100, death, xoa, character, 
105 , assists Omon, X33 
ARISTO of Chios, 80 
ARISTOTLE, s, 35 
ARISTOBULUS, temple of, xat 
ARISTOCLITUS, 305 
ARIEMISSIUM, log, ixo 
AKTIMOX, the engineer, 167 
ARTAGERSES, 365 
ARTASYRAS. a66 

ARTAXERXES MEMNON, his paien 
tage 339 , domestic affairs, s6S 377 , 
conspiracy against, 378 
ARYITJS, 999 
ASGESIAS of Achamae, 90 
ASFASIA, 164, 171, 926 
ASPHALIUS, S3 , ^ 

ATHENS, 6, 59, 61, 77 , settled by Clif 
thenes, 80 , affairs at, 90, iii , fortified 
XX9 , public edifices, zss, 163 , plague m 
174 .public distress, 3x3 3x4 
ATOSSA, 274, 979 
AULES, 383 
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BACCHUS, married to Anadne, ii 
BALTS, the nymph, 6o 
BIOH, a Greek writer, t6 
BOODROMIA, Teast of, 17 
BOUGHS, the feast of, la 
JBRASIDAS, 51 
BRASIDES, 184 

CALLIAS, X32, 332 

CALLICRAlJOSd, Spartan admiral, 207 
CALUNA, 192, 241 
CASTOR.aid Pollux, 19 
CERES, 57 
CERCYON, 6 

CHAEROHEA, 129 , battle of, 292 
CHaLCEDON, siege of, 351*253 
CIIELONIS, 321 

CHERSONESUS reduced by Cimon, 
X4C>, 155 , expedition of Pencles, 161 
CIMON, his genealogy, 131 , his youtb. 
122 , courage, 133 , applies for a snare of 
the administration, 133 , elected admiral, 
133 , defeats Persians, 134 , anecdotes, 
X30 , his fortune, X36 , his exploits and 
warlike policy, X38, defeats Persians, 
X39, reduces the Chersonesus, X40, in 
vades blacedonia, x4x , his adminis 
tration, X41 , attachment to the Lacede 
monians, X42 , relieves faparta, X43 is 
ostracised, X44, X53 , returns, X4S , death, 

CI^HA, war of, 52 
LIRRHAEAKS attack Ceipbi, 59 
CITADEL of Athens, the, 14 
CLEARCHUS,27 o 
CLEDEMI& Greek historian, 17 
CLENIAS, friend to Solon, 64 
CLEOCR1TUS,07 
CLEOMBROTlib, 331 
CLEOMENES, 3x2 
CLEON, X78 , opposes Nicios, 183 
CLEON ICE, 134 
CLEOPHANTUS, X28 
CLEOPYLUS preserves Homer’s poems, 

CL^STHENES, 80, 141 
CNIDUS, battle of, 373 
CODRUS, 53 
COLIAS, 57 

CONNIDaS, tutor to Theseus, 3 
CONON, 272, 296 
CORCYRA, XX 
CORINTH, 1B2 

CREOCOPIDAE, 01 debt cutters, €4 
CRCESUS, 74 
CRETE, 26 
CRIIOLAIDES, 59 
CROMMYON, 5 
CRYPTIA, the, 48 
CUNAXA, battle of, 364 
CYBERNESIA, feast of, xo 
CYBISTUS, adopted by Solon, 56 
CYLON causes troubles in Athens, 50 
CYPRUS, 13, X45 

CYRUS, 306, 309, exploits, 259, 364, 
death, 366 

CYTHERA taken by Nicias, xSa 
CYZICUM,a3o 

DAMON, X29 
DAMON. 134 


DARIUS of Persia, 360 
DATIS at Marathon, 82 
DEIPNOPHERAE, the, 13 
DELIAN danee, is 
DELIUM, battle of, 331 
DELOS, visited by Theseus, 12 , regula 
lions regarding, 179 
DELPHI, oracle of, 3, 49, 59 
DEMETRIUS, the Phalerian, 78 
DEMON, histo^ of, 13 
DEMOPHOON, 31 
DEMOSTHENES, 196 
DENEMACHE,227 
DERCYLLIDAS, 36 
DIANASSA, wifeofLycurgus, 34 
DIDkMUS, the grammarian, 53 
DOLOPES, the, X34 
DRACO, laws of, 66 

ECHEDEMIA, so 

ECLIPSE OF SUN, X74, of the moon 
IpB 

EDUCATION in Sparta, 35 
EION,Eeized by Cimon, 132 
EGYPt visited by Silon, 233 
ELATUS, the first Ephor, 30 
ELEUSIS,cityof, 6 
ELIS, city of, $3 
ELPINICE, sister of Cimon, 132 
EPAMINONDOS, 30t , restorrs Mes 
sene, 306 

EPICRATES, X23 
EPICYDES, 108 

EPIMENIDES, wise man, 60 , at Athens, 
60 , friendship with Solon, 60 
EPIFOLAE, attacked, 197 

EUCLEIA, temple of, 98 
EUNOMUS, 34 
EURYBIADES, 85 
EURYCLES, 202 
EURYTIONIDAE, the, 25 
EtriHYDEMUS, 196 
EVaNGELIUS,x6o 
EXECESTIDES, 52 , h s niumflcence, 
53 , political talent, 54 

GAIEOCHUS, 33 
GELON, 398 

GERADAS, a saying of, 38 
GONGYLUS, x 94 
GYLIPPUS, X94, 300, 3x5 
GYMNASIUM of Athens, the, 23 
GYMNOSOPHISTS, the, 37 

HECALE,7 
HECALENE, 7 
HECALESIAN ntes, 7 
HEGESIPYLA, mother of Cimon, 13 
HELANICUS, 9, xs. xp 
HELEN of Troj.xg 

HELOTES, in Sparta 46, 48, 14a , in 
Athens, 

HEODORUS, x6 

HERACLIDES of Fontus, 52, 70, 77 
HERCULES, his labours, 4 
HERMIONE, 6 

HERMOCRAIES, sert into Greece, 272 

HERNIPPUS, S3 

HESEOD, the poet, flounshed, 3 
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HIPPARITE, wife of Alabrades, 232 
HIPPIAS, the sophist, 44 
HIPPONICUS, 64 
HIPPONICUS, 232 

HOMEH, his poems discovered b} Lpcuf 


H^SIAf temple Of, 89 
HYPERBOLUS, 187, 234 
HYPPOLYTUS, son of Iheseus, 17 
HYPSECHIDAS, S9 


IDOMENEUS, 80 
INSmUriONSof Spnrta, 29 49 
IPHACOAThS, 275, > 9 ° 
IPHnUS ,44 
IRENS, their duties, 39 


ISADUS, 307 

isthmian games. 


IS 


JASON, his expedition, 18 
JUNO of Cilbeion, 89 

KERATON,aUerof,xa 


I MEDIAN WAR, the, 22 
! MEGACLES, nrraers of Athens, 60, 75 
j MEGARA, 5 , war with Salamis, 57, X63, 

1 M^ICCRTES, ntes in memory of, 15 
MENANDER. 196 

MENE&TUEUS, a demagogue, eo , sous 
sedition, 20 

MINERVA OPHLETES, temple of, 33 
MES 'ABATES, 269 
MESSENA re-established, 306 
METEOR STONES, 211 
MEICECIA, 14 
hlElROBIUS, feast of, 14 
htlLETUS, 2 d8 

MILTIADES commands Athenian forces, 

MIliD^RUS, 249 
MINDS, 8 
MINOTAUR, 8 
MIlHRtOAIES,a68 
MUNICHI A, remarks on it, 61 
MUSIC in Sparta, 43 


LACED^MON, anarchy in, 27 , reforms 
introduced b> Lycurgus, 28 
LACEDAMONIANS, their laws, 29 , 
customs, 37 , learning 89 , disci line, 
4S , alarmed at the Persians, 87 soltat 
aid from Athens, 87 

LAMACUS, at Sici lan expedition, 193, 

LAtlPSACUS, 200 
LAND, division of in Sparta, 30 
LAODl^, 2X 

LAWSUl fS among Lacedemonians, 45 
LEOBATES, tax 
LEONIDAS, 3x3, 3x6, 322 
LEOS, 7 

LEUCI'RA, battle of, 300 
LYCOMEDES, kingofScyTa, 22 
LYCURGUS, diffeient accounts of his 
hirth, 23 , his lineage, 24 , sates Chan- 
Ians, 25 , s nls to Crete, 26 , visits Amu, 
26 , returns to Lacedemon, 27 , reforms 
the state, 28 , divides the lands. So , 
abolishes money, 32 , laws regarding 
food, 32 , war, 35 , education, 35 , visits 
Delphi, 49 , death, 49 , object of his 

L^of^N^MARCH, the, 95 
LYSANDER, lineage, , education, 
203 > appointed commander, 205 , goes 
to Ephesus, 206, defeats Antiochus, 
2 o 6 , at Sardis, aog , defeats Athenian 
fleet, 2X0 ; sails to Athens, 2x3 , changes 
Athenian government, 2x4 , goes to 
Thrace, 2x5 his successes, 219 char 
acier, 224 , expedition against the 

MACEDONIA Iniaded by Cimon, X4X 
MANTINEA, battle of, 237, 307 
MARATHON,<battle of, 83 
MARDONIUS, Persian general, 8x, 
movements in Greece, 87, lights battle 
of Platiea, 9X 

MARRIAGES, law of, 68 
MASISTIUS, general of the Persians, 91 
MEDES invade Greece, loS 


NAUSITHEUS, a pilot, 9 
NAXOS, island of, xx 
NEMEA, saB 
NEOCLEe, 103 
NEP’ 1 UNE ,3 

NlCIAb, resembled Ciassus, ^77 , his 
popularity, X78, his superstition, 180, 
fe-iT of the people, X82 , success in war, 
X82, opposed by Cleon, 183, makes 
peace with the Spartans, 183 , peace op- 
posed, xB6 , quarrel with Alcibiades, 187 , 
bialion expedition, x88, sails for Syri 
cuse, X91 , lighting at, xgt-aoi , is 
defeated, 202 , death, 203, 235, 241 
NICEAN PEACE, the, 185 
I NURSES, public, 38 

OCHUS, 279 
ODEUM of Athens, 157 
GNUS, 29 

OLYMPIC GAJIES, 284 
OLYMPIODORUS, 91 
0 MPHALE ,4 

OSCHOPHORIA, feast of, 13 
OSTRACISM of Aristides, 84, ofThemis 
tocles, I2I, oflhucydides, 158 

P^ON, the Amathusian, ii 
FALANTID^, attack Athenians, 7 
PALLAS, brother of ^geus, 3 
PAN>nTUS,23S 

PANiElIUS. 79 

PANAIHENAiE, instituted bv Theseus, 

PARTHENON, the, 157 
PARYsATIh, 268 

PAUSANIUb, at battle of Platetea, 88, 
ox, X2I, X34, 223 

PERlCLEt), his lineage, 147 , education, 
X48 , administers Athens, 150 , his e 1 > 
quence, X5X , his munificence, xye , 
fat ours the ansiocracy, X52 , courts the 
people, 153, rivalry with Cymon, 154, 
adorns Athens, X55, c ntest with Thucy 
dides, 158 , proyects budding of Grecian 
temples^ x£o , successes, x6x , military 
expeditions, t6x , campaign against 
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Migan, 163 ; expedition to “nmos, 164 ; 
his death, 176 , imtactcr, 176, 939 
PHmX, 9 

PHiUDRA, hecomes aife of Theseus, 17 
PHALERUM, monuments at, 9 
PHARNABAZUS, 2491 27S. *8?. 288, 206 
PHAb£LI>, ravaged b> V.imon, 139 
PHEIiECYDES, 10, 13 
PHERICLES, the pilot, 9 
PHERIPHElfcb,s 
PERlPOEfAb, 129 
PHILOCHORUS, 9. iSi 32 
PHILOCYPRUS, king of Cyprus, 73 
PHIDIAS, 157, 170 
PHIEOCLEb, 212 
PHCEA, 5 
PHCEBIDAS, 298 
PHRYNlcauS, 274 
PHYIALID^, the, 13 
PIRAEUS, built, iiQ, 298 
PIRITORUS, 18 
PITTHLUS, 2 

PlbloTRAUS, 52 , IS atloned a guard, 
77 , usurps Atheni-in government, 77 
PLAT^, battle of, 68, 97 , its conse- 
quences, 87 

POhlRY in Sparta, 42 
POLYDORUS, his account of Lurcurgus' 

pSlivv^lJoTUS, the pmntet, iSa 
POriDiEA, 231 
PROCRUSahS,s 
PRYlANbUM, built, 14 
PRVIANES, 24 
PSENOPHlb, 73 

PSY ITALIA, attached byAnstides, 86 
PYLOS, battle of 163 
PYbANDER, 247 
PYXHOPOLIS budt, i6 

RHEGIUM, 241 
RHETRdS, the ordinances, 35 
KOMULXIS, X 

SALAMIS, poem on, 57 
SALAMIS, expedition to, 57 , butle of, 
85, 114 116 

SARDIS, Themistocles at, 129 
SURON killed, s 
SCYROS reduced, 135 
SEDniON, lawof 
SENATE of Sparta, the, 46 
SENCHIS, the Saite, 73 
SICILIAN expedition, 1S8, 240 
SICILY, 189, 239 
SILENUS, 223 
SILYBRIA, 251 
SIMONIDES, s, 9. *4 
SINNIS killed, 5 

SPARIA, her institutions, 29 52 , earth 
quake at, 142 , relieved by Cimon, 143, 
163 com prohibited, 2x5 , attacked by 
Ihebans, 304 , decay of, 306, change m 
the laws, 316 

SOLRAlLb, friendship with Alcibiades, 

SOLON, genealogy, 52 m-inner of life, 
54, connection with Ihdes, 54, Ins 
composition of Salamis, 57 , expeditioi, 
against the Megarensians fur Salasu* 


57 gams the ascendant in Athens, 59 
6a 

SOLON, expedition with Theseus, x6 
SOUS, 24 , his deeds, 25 
SPENDON, odes of, 49 
SPERCHIUS, bnttle ot, 21 
SPHODRIAS,29e 
SPHRAGITIDIES, the 89 
SPITHRIDATES, 287 
STAPHYLUS, son of Bacchus, 11 
STATIRA, 269 
SlILLIBES, 109 
STRATONICUS, 

SYRACUSE, igo-ioi , is attacked, 192 . 
relieved, 194 , seanght at, 200 

TACHOS,3o 8 
TEGE^, the, 90 
TERPANDER, odes of, 49 
THALES, philosopher, 2& 54, 56 
1 HASIANS defeated by Cimon, 140 
THEhIA, ceremonj of, 179 
TH EM ISTOCLES, opposes Anstides, 80 , 
his ndmmistration. Si , accuses Anstides 
of peculation, 8a , nt battle of Salamis, 
87, 109 lie , at Hellespont, 116 , his 
famil) , 103 , his youth, 104 , his studies, 
104 , excesses, 105 , ambition, 107 , his 
public conduct, 108 , decrees people to 
leave Athens, 111 , aneedtAes of, 116 , 
fortifies Athens, 119 , builds the Piraeus, 
119 IS octraclsed, lax , his exile, xni t 
in Persia, X23 , in Sardis, 127 , hiS 
death, txS 

THEOPHRASTUS, 77 
1 HEOPOMPUS, king of Sparta, 30 
THERMOPYlS, battle of, 110 
THESEAN FEASTS, the, 3 
THESMOIHETES, gumrdians of the 
laws, 72 

THEOCRITUS, 97 
THESPES, changes form of tragedy, 76 
THESEUS, resembled Romulus, z , line 
age, 2 , goes to Delphi, 3 , imitates 
Hercules, 4 , at Athens, 0 , sails to 
Crete, 7 , with Ariadne, 10 , settles 
Altica, 13 , war with the Amazons, 15 , 
his amours x6 , his death, 22, 135 
TURASYBULUS, 225, 250 
THUCYDIDES, 158, 178 
1 HYR^A, capturM by Nicins, i3a 
11LENHAS,29S 

riM/EUS, 24, 52 
IIMOCREON, the poet, 120 
HMANDRA,as8 
1IM0N,238 

T ISAMENES, the dinner, i8g 
TISAPHERNES, 270, 285 
IRIPHONIUS, care of, 96 
TRIPOD, storj of, S4. 79 
TYNDAKIDiE, invade Athens, so 
TYDEUS, 256 

WELLS, public, 70 
WILLS, law of, 68 

XANTHIPPUS, 147 

XEN0PHEN,264,294 
XERXES, invasion ot Greece, 85, ixx 

ZENO, the philosopher, 148 
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